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P R E F -Ar -C E 


T O folve fome appearances, in 
civil life, and, by^an appeal w 
the anna’^ of mankiijd, to vindicate, 
the character of the fpecies from vuU 
gar prejudices, and lUofe of ph\lb- 
fophic thepry,**is r-je aim of‘the 

Volume now delivered to th*e Public. 

• • • 

Its content^ are digefted on a regular' 
plan; thcuigh thedoofes form of Eflays 
has been prefpred to a, more lyfte- 
matic arrangement. 

He who attempts to reforn\ the 
• vvorrd'is acTiuatt'd by a wild ewfeti- 
fiafm, or by a divine impulfe. To 
flop'the career of Vice, is\he ultimate 
pd of well-dirpded ambitidh.'^That 

ambition 
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ambition wis felt by the great writer- 
of jmticyrit^. ’’They, ereded a temple 
^tt)Vktftc,, and exha’ufted on the op- 
pofitd cha(ra^"i:er* all the thunder of 
teioqu^ncc 

. Amraated with the views, not with 
the genius (X the ancients* I occupy 
the fame ground; for on that ground' 
* the giforts of^lnf«rinr mpn mnv Kp 
of ufe> 

, ^.very Author is a, candidate for, 
thte public favour,, and the Public 
alose is the arbiter of His fate. With 
fuch a itjn^ion he -^ill not need, 
and without it h**, ought to decline, 
even*th4 ‘patronage of kings. 

• 

The ’ voice of the Public, like the 
voice of ai^ oracle, it becomes an 
WVuthcr to hearsvith rcfpedlful filence.’ 

3 Byenfi 
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Even "while it tnonifies, it*inftru^s; * 
while It rcfufes approh 3 .tion, it teachts 
wifdbm. It checks ambitioci’i^it^ wild* 
career; and reminds the cand^dattf 
for fame to return into that deceiving 
fdth of life*, from which he ougjif 
not tQ have deviated, and whi^h, how 
mortifying foever to the i^uthor, is 
• perhaps the happieft forjhe Man. 

FalknSfs femita vit: . 
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E S S A Y I. 


ON THE primeval FOJRM OF. SOCIETY. 


H uman Natul-e, in fome rtipedbs, 
) is fo various and fluduating; fo al- 
tered, or To difguifed oy external things, 
that its indspendent charader has become 
dark and probletftatical. The hiftory of 
its exertions iniheir primeval for^, would 
reflclfe a light upon moral ahd po)J^ar 
ftienie, .which we endeavour in vain to 
’ B colled" 
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colled in tkc annals of poliflied nations. 
Wlaat pity is it, that, the tranfadiohs of 
this eaAy^pciipd being, configned to ettfrnal 
‘oblivion, fiiftory is neceffarily defedive in 
opening the fcene of man! 

,' , I 

Confiftqntly, however, vrith prefent ap- 
pearancesi and with the i^smorials of anti- 
•.^uity, the following changes, it is pretended, 
may have arifen fucceflively to the fpecies. 

I 

Fkft, Mari may have fubfifted, in fome 
fort, like other animals, in a feparate 
and individual ftate, before the dafe of 
language, or the cocnraencemcnt of any 
regular intercourfe. 

Secdndly, He‘may be contemplated in 
a higher ftage; a proficient in language, 

a • • 

and a member of that,artlefs community 
which cqififts with equality, with freedom, 
■ayd indenefidence. 

/ 

Laft 
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• • 

Laft of all, by flow '^and imperci?p- 
tiSte tranfitions, he fubflfts and’flouyflies* 

uilder the protedfipn and (jilcipl^sie of civil 

^ • 

government. It is the defign of this EfTay 
to enquire into the principles which either 
fuperfeded the or haftened the feoond 
ftaje; and lc4,|o an harmonious and foc?al 
correfpondence, antecedently to.the as^of 
fubordination, to the grand enterprife» of 
art, to the inftitutlon of laws, or any df 
the afrangemeats ot nations. But it is 
the order of improvement merely, njt the 
chronological order of the world, that^ 
belongs to this enquiry. Degeneracy, as 
well as improvement, is incideot to man : 
ind wc are not here concerned \\nth the 
oi-i^inal» perfection of his nature, .ijor with 
the cirCtimftances wherein he was platted 
*a» the beginning by Ifis Creator. 

• 

Therfe is one general obfervation ftrongl^ 
ap^rlicable, in all ages, to human wafur^ 

1 ijf . . ^ • 

the appearance of proper objeCts is eflfential 
B 2 to 



to„‘the exertioivof its powers. As there- 
'fore there' are talents belonging to indivi- 
du?.ls, wL’ch, „fpr want; of their objeCi'S, 
hkve lain for ever dormant; fo perhaps there 
are talents inherent in the fpecies which at 
no Vme have been called forth into adion, 

'*9 

and which may yet appear .confpicuous in 
fome fuccceding period. Any alteration 
in' the human fabric would feem to affed 
the identity of our being; but from the 
novelty and variety 'of the objede with 
which it is converfant, the Soul of man 
may become progrefiivo; and without un¬ 
dergoing any adua?. transformation in its 

J fi' 

powers, ipay open and expand itfelf ip. 
energy through the fucceffivc periods ov 
dqration^, The celebpted * diftin^liorls of 
Ariftotle will then appear to have an ample 
inundation in nature; Thus mifch is cer- 

e " 

tain, a mu^ral intercourfe gradually opens 
datent powers; and the exttnfion of this 
inte'?b>urfe is gencraljy attended with i^ew 

and , 

, exertions 
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\ * •. V ' 

• exertions of intHleft. \\ithdraw this in- 

V<«f;ourfe, and what is man ! “ l,et.all tfiiC, 
powers and elements* of nature (faj^s an 
illuftrious philofo'pher) confpife»to ferye 
and obey one man : let the fun ril^ and fet 

at his command : the fea and rivers roll as 

* • 

he pleafes, and “the earth furnlfh fpohna- 
neeufly whMSfer may be ufefiil or agree¬ 
able to him; he will ftill be m‘lferabk„till 
yo^ give him feme one perfon at leaft, 
with whom he may fhare his happiness, 

and whofc efteem and* friehdfhip fee may 

« 

enjoy." 


^Society then is the t'heatre*on which our 
genius expands with freedom, k is eflential 
fo the origin of all our ideas of natural and 
OT mortl beauty. Ij: is the prime .mover 
of all olir inventive powers. Every effojrt, 
*beypnd what is mer^y animal, has 
ference to a community; anc^the. folitary 
fa^age, "who^raverfes the defert^ i's fcarqg 
^ jraifed fo far by nature above o|her animals, 
’ *. . B 3 as 
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as he is Vunk by fortune beneath the 
ftandafd pf his own race. 

.The dd\,itute rondition of man, as an ahi- 

•riial, has been an ufual topic of declamation 

among the learned; and this alone, accord- 

rngrto fome theories, is th^ foundation both . 
< • 

of focial union and of civil ^(^rnbinationp. 

I 

After the population of the world, and 
the growth of arts, mutual alliances and 
mutual fupport became indeed clTenfial in 
our divided fyllem : and it is no wonder if 
certain appearances ia the civil sera have 
been transferred, in imagination, to ail! 
■preceding times. At fifft, however, it may 
be que^lioncd, whether there reigned 
fuch an independence in our ceconpmy, is 
is obfervable in other parts of the creation. 

ir is the arts of life which, by enervat¬ 
ing our cor^Joreal powers, and multiplying 
' *■* 

>cLe j^eds ofc defire, have annihilated p/'r- 

foiial 
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Ibnal independence, and‘formed, an Im- 

• . ^ '* * t 

V-'.enfe chain of connexions atnon^ ccfl- 
icdive bodies. Nor is it perhaps fo much 
the call of neceffrty, or miltiial plants,* as 
a certain delight in their kind congenial 
with gll. natures, which conftitutes the 
fundamental ^principle of affociatiop 
I’.ai-monyNfeftfrghout the whole circle of 
being. But man, it is pretended, by 
nature timid, runs to fociety for relief; tied 
finds an afylum there. Nor is he fmgular 
in this: all anifnals in^the hour of,danger 
crowd^together, hnd derive confidence and 

feSurity from mutual aid. 

• • • 

♦ • . 

» Danger, liowever, it may be apfvvercd, far 
rfom fuggefting a confederacy, tends in moft 
<!ales to diffolve rather .than to cqnjyfm,the 
uniog. —Secure from danger, animals herd 

% ft 

together,* and feem tt) dil'cover a complar 
cency Howards tlieir kind. Le^but a fingle 
animal’of more rapacious form-prefent 
hiinfelf to view, tljjey inftantly dliperfe; 

B 4 they 
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' . I ' . 

they derive no ^,curity from mutual aid, 

and ra^'ely attempt to fupply their vyeal; 
nefs *In detail, by thtir coliedive ftrength. 
This fingl^ (anlihal is a* match for thou- 
fands of^ a milder race. The law of do¬ 
minion in the fcale of life is the ftrength 
of 'trie individual merely, the number 
of the tribe; and of all viAimais, m'an 
alnji^ alone becomes confiderable by the 
combination of his fpecies. 

"In focietjs ar^imals are rather more prone 
to timidity from the prevalence of the fofter 
inftinds. Thofe of the ravenous clafs, gertc- 
rally the moft'folitary, are accordingly tljc 
moft courageous; and inan himfelf declines^ 
in courage in proportion to the extent of hi^i 
alliances ^ not indeed in that fpedits of it 
wljich is the genuine offspring of magna- 
' nwjiiy and heroic fehtiment; but in tlisfi 
.conftitutiom^ boldncfs and temerity which 
Jcfidcs, * if I jnay fay fo, in our aninml 
nature. Hepce intrepidity is a predomi¬ 


nant 
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nant feature in the favagel'liaradler: hence 
favage himfelf, feparately «boW and. 
undaunted, when he *ads in concert with 
his fellows is found liable tef pahic froai. 
this public fympathy, this reciprecal col- 
lifion of ithnds. And it is hence, perhaps,^ 
accguling^o tit obfervation of a dlftin^uifh- 
ed\vrit!^^}, that the moft^figtial vidtorles 
fccorded in the annals of nations 
been uniformly obtained by the army of 
inferior number. 


But* to return to the analogy of 
aiumals: I am not ignorant that fome* 
aae gregarious from n'eceflity, ■ are formed 
for often five or dafenfive war's, and re- 
q'uife joint labour for their fubfiftence or 
accom'moilation. Yet *in fuch examples 
the bomim^n fundions are directed by 
ilrlihuSt rathei^han by art; and evidence 

Icfs the policy of the animal,^ than, if I 

• *1 

m^y call it fo, the policy of nature. Whcrf 
. thefe provinces [J5] ate well defined, many 

of 
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« 

of, the appeara^ict's we fo much admire 
will no linger be regarded as marks 
invefition, or concerted plan. Where 
there, is mo »opt5on, there is no agency; 
and within a contraded fphere, while 
feparatc acis of fagaciiy in various, tribes 
areYo often obfervable, their c^meurring 
efforts are^ comparativelyr-iiliu'." Each 
cxeaKirc bClow us is conftituted the foie 
guardian of its own privileges, feems, 
as it were, a feparatc fyflem, arid the re- 

o 

fources'of its 6wn 'Conftitution its natural 
and Its only fupport.^ Eycn the' union 
*of the fexes, formed for the continuariec 
of the kind, is a temporary union, ar<d 
diffolve«^at^the inflant'when its operation^ 
are no longer necclTary. As for lar^efr 
conventions, they are'often purc^^afual; 
and the invitation of the fainc pafbif'?' will 
at**tTtties folve fuch appea/'ances, witllou'c 
retorting tc/ the ties either of dependence 
MwS of love. It is thus the fowls of the »ir 
alight fo ofttwi on the fame held. Thus the 


ravens 
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• • 

ravens and other ■creature't.'t)t prey cpnvepe 
V'ound the body of a dead anin^l., And^ 
thus the infed tribes are wont to afTeftible 
on the fame putrefkdlion ih fiv:h amazing; 
fwarms, that naturalifts have been/educed, 

to the belief of an 

« 

as if thefe in(e€l8 
from die mafs of 
corruption on which they feed. 


by the, anpearance, ini 
cqu^ocall geilarJtion, 
we^e produced 


An oplaion of intcrcourfe in the lower 

- • 

ranks of being is often. fuggelied or 
favouitd b)^a prdpenfity there is in dnan; 
to.*confer on every creature a portion of, 
big own naturb. Spitaljle to* this propen- 
fity, in obferving a, concourfe (ff animals, 
hov?Wer fortuitous, he magnifies ev^ry ap- 
pearaAcd b favour of the focial prwfcipte, 
and p^/tfraes a concert and government 
where none inh^^ty fubfift. It is the feie 
propenfity which gives life to it?animate ob- 
je^s, and lea*ds us fo irrefiftibly, ,oh fomf*j 
occafions, to confider diem as a<^ive and per¬ 
cipient 
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cipicnt beings. ^’^Vitbdraw the aid of ima*»i 
'ginatmn,*- and the embellifhments of 
and* much of that ihtercourfe is deftroyed, 
>vhich we prefume to reign in many de- 
partmcHts of the animal world. 

Vet if urgent neccJIit)^cM n</t produci 
a feparalioE, it is probable Klfi^'tire love of 
herding Would be univerfal. Animals, ac¬ 
cordingly, that are folitary in one country, 
are gregarious in another. Even the anti- 
pathieJf amoiig different tribes neccffity 
ofterf creates. For in fom.e regions of the 
'globe, where that neceflity docs not fubfiff, 
animals of prey fufpend their Iioflilities; 
and tribes, ufually acc®unted the mofl ijn^- 
placable by nature, fulfil, in har^fpny, 
their ^peculiar deuiriatioas, ea- 

ciOaching on each ^ other’s IiapnidSfs or 
fecufity [Cj. 

• Upon'th<^ whole, we may pronouiScc 
that intcrefted interSourfe in the animal- 

it 

6 ; • 'kingdom^ 
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l^^ingdom, is greater in appearance than ih 
reality; that the concourfe of a’trfb^ is 
often accidental; tljat all r^ular cEconomy 
is under the direiiion of inftinid and that . 
in all the freer combinations, the^ fociety 
is held to Jether by the tie of affedlion ,or • 
conftv^ij^ ^lif^,t, more than by fear, of 
mutual wants, or any neceflary call of 
nature. 

Such is the cpnftitution of the inferioi^ 

crealitg. Is the Qime analogy obferved in^ 

map ? Wa^^he’ever in this independent 

and individual Jlate ? Ojr wherein does his 

pre-eminence confilf ? Not, furejy, in the 

nfcisljanifm of thofe* inftin£ts which’direvft 

hkn* tV prpcure fubfiftence. The (ei^s gf 

other a^i'^jals are as acute as his. Not 

in. achie^^ttn^s by bodily ftrcngth. Fgf, 

in that,particular,^many of th«m far fur- 

pafs him-. Nat in performing/ cjotZ/K} what • 
^ » • -- 
fo^many other creaitnres can perform apart. 

Mani- 
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V 

Manifcftly, that would be no perfedion/ 
l3ut in this his pre-eminence confifts, t^at 
bpiu'g as independent as they in all the tor- 
porcal fun<iions, impelled by no necefllty, 
but by''generous paflions, he rifes to im¬ 
provements which flow ffotn thl union of , 
his kind. IL - 

- , In fome parts of our conftitution, it 
■cannot be denied, we refemblc the other 
^animals. If therefore a . time was-when 
ihofe parts chiefly or ^alonc were ''exer- 

I 

cifed, our objects, and puffuit's, and hajaits 
of living njuft have beei? nearly fimi- 

4 > •* 

lar. I api far from affirming that ev^r 
there was no diftindion. At all time^r, in 

A 

o/tr y^lk» there is fome nobler aim./There 
is fome inward confeioufnefs, fimeraecifive 
of fuperiority in e^^ cChiclition. of 
men. Bun the line which meafa’*es that 
fuperiority is of very variable extent. 
Let us allow but egual advantages from 

*’ culture 
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^culture to tha mind and body; dnd It’da 
confequential to infer, that favage’s, n fomV 

ofi the wilder forms, muft be as inferion to 

• • 

civilized man in intelledual abilities, and. 
in the peculiar graces of the mindj as they 
furpafs 1^ in the adlivity of their limbs*, 
in r>e cVnnl^d of their bodies, and tn 
the exertion of all the meaner fun£lions. 
Some flriking inftances of favage tribes v'dth 
fo limited^ an underftanding, as is fcarce cif- 


pable-of forming any arrangement for futu¬ 
rity,' -jre produci^d by an Hiftorian who 
tri^ces the ifrogrbfs of human reafon through 
various ftages,of improvement, and unites 
yruth with eloquence in his defcriptions of 
Aaqkind 

In foraili corners of the globe, if we may 
.credit'man apd beaft lead in the 
forc*ft a ^rt offii'amifcuous l^fe; and the 
boundary is ^arce difcernible which.divide% 


* Hiftory of America, v. i. p. 309, 
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tl]6 rational from the animal, world. Thls^ 
fad, nj!) doubt magnified by travellers arid 
hiO:»rians, and„ tortured in the theories,pf 
philofopby, 'has however fome foundation, 
and is ill part confonant to our own expe¬ 
rience. The progrefs of natior^s and of 
men, 'though not exadly paH.llej/ is fo^nd 
in feveral fefpeds to correfponu: and' in 
thq interval from infancy to manhood, 
we may remark this gradual opening 
of the human faculties. Firfi; of all, 
thofe of fenfe apffear, ^row up fp^^ta- 
neouliy, or require but •< little culture. 
Next in ord, 9 r, the propenfitics of the 
heart difplay their force; a fellow-feeling 
with others unfolds iifelf gradually on,thc 
appea^aitpc of proper objeds; ^fprfihan 
becomes fociable long before he ijf a Rational 

f Ni 

be^g. Laft in thectrain, tfc'e pdWers of 
intelled begin to blol^W, are a:eared up 
by culture, and demand an kitercourfe of 
minds. 


When 
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When we'obferve, then, this analogy 
between the individual and the fpacies j 
when we obferve the gradation of improte- 
ment, and the flow departure of man from* 
the confines of animal life; is there no 
intimaticJi here; concerning his ojigipal 
ftaJej'ojQr A^bn'concerning that^ftate which 
human nature uninformed, ^nd.unenlight- 
ened by providence, muft have at firft ’af- 

fumed ? When arts and dependence grow 

» 

together, and fnbfift fo nea:^Iy in tjjie fame 
proportion, oughi we not to regard,them 
in»the relation of cahfe and effed, and con- 

. I • 

fequently allow of little or fio dependence 
before the birth of arts ? But >he arts are 
formed in the bofom of fociety. * Society 
thercfoi^s had another origin than Xilufual 
dependencio^and mutual wants. It is not, 
•^f I m^ fay % thfi fickly daughte&>of 
calamiiy,' nor evetTlhe prod&dion of an 
aQpiring' underftanding, but the,free and* 
legitimate offspring qf the hurpan heart; 


Yet 
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.‘Yet the attempt were vairi to refer the^ 
'origi^n of large communities to domeftic 

relation and the ,tics of blood. 

♦ 

That Matural ajfef]ion which belongs to 
man belongs alfo to the inferior ckfits, and 
fubfi/ls among them with cqjt^ti xyjour^..^ In 
both, the m'echanifm is the faine, and calcu¬ 
lated with the famedefign. At firft therefore^ 
perhaps, it w'as proportioned to the exigency 
of things, and as in them, fo in likc- 
wife, of limited ddration. The per^4”Of 
gejiation, in animals, is' fo ■ cohirived as^ to 
‘prevent all pqflibilitj of incumbrance froin 
a fecond brood. But Che period of prig- 
nancy is allowed, vfere by far too fliovt 
to^di|penfc, in the human fpecies, jwith‘tlie 
parental cares. The connexion, therefore, is 
n'eceflarily more durq,ble, its fiSn(D,»«ns more, 
various an4, progrelTi-ver^nd foiled to the 
,difFerebt ages and circumiflanees of a con- 
‘nedled and 'rifing progeny. Yet the im¬ 


provements 
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^provements of. focial life, by the intro- 

# • * 

dudion of order, and by refining on, all 
thck paflions and feelings,of our frame, 
have given to this inftinff a perpetuity un¬ 
known iu the primeval ftate. 

_ • • 

* Prior t(| finj^|e*marriages, and the InorQ 

accurate 'ai<^i iainment of families, an un- 
certainty with regard to the progeny muft 
have often fupprefled the inftinfl in the, 
breaft of tlfe one parent; and in the breaft* 
oQhciOther parent, the equal llfcencc otboth 
tended ultimately t^v^ts extindion or decay. 

•It is obfefvable, bven in our own times. ‘ 

. • * * 

thafr the affedions of*a. woman, mother to 
fe’Scral diftind families, are exceedingly. 

liablft to be eftranged from the children of 

• * .. • ' 

a former bed [Dj. This remark on the 

female cKAp^icr is atjleaft as ancient asi* 
PIbmdr. 

Bven Ulyffes’s queen was noj pnefumed 
exempt from a frailty, fo natusal to her 
C a {ex. 
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frx. The young prince of Ithaca Is ac-/ 
cordingly warned by Minerva to return 
home, before ^bfence and new engage¬ 
ments had eftranged the heart of Penelope 
from the fon of Ulyfles. 


,' Thou know’ft the o^, the female 

“ Loft hr the children of the prefent fpoufe. 
They flight the pledges of their former 
vows; 

Their love is always with the lover paft, 
Still the fucceeumg flaine expels the laft." 

■ 0;fyfrey,3-XV. V. 24 , 


Is love then at dir ft devoted to a fingle 
objed i“ ^8 fuch abfqlute confinement, of 

•• ‘ v.> 

appetiFe a maxim of uninftruded natnre ? 

< 

Th6fuppofition, though it were hot rep'ag- 
^nant to every mode of appe^te, and to the 
wilder range of life, is irreconclteablp w,i(h 
the hiftory of the ''ruder ages. Some lati- 
tudei in'lhis refpc£f, is almoft uni^erfal 
after foci^y has received a form; arid by 
5 ‘'degrees 

a . V t- 
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degrees only eflabliflicd that ftrider rule 
which is fo often violated, when toiTnedied. 
w^th the moral harmony of the world, and 
guarded by the fanflions oP divine atyl, 
human laws [£], The intereft tof a fa¬ 
mily, •th|; order of fociety, juftifies the 
reftraint.* Evefti^the amorous paffion,*wKeji 
affocialed with moral fentiment, leads to 
*an cxclufive and indiflbluble union; and 


the fweets of domeftic life make amplp 
amends for Its moft^fevere engagementsw 
J^jjt 'this adjuftment of* t\iri^s feen?s to be 


an improvciheat^; 
oeconotfiiy; owing 


refijpm 
ng) its oWi 


ement on th*e firft 


oeconotfTy; owing/ its original either di-* 
redly to divine conmaiand Jor to the wifdom, 
erf human policy. '• J 


» c 

In fome ru^e countries, accordmg to the 
information of modern travellers, rendered 
credible by/fe\8:r?l^paffages ^f antiqfiity, 
the women are not only at the Head of 
dbmeftic government, but paflefs a voice 
O 3 and 
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and afcendency in public councils and de- 
* > 

.Uberationi. [Fj. 

t , 

j 

^Here then is probably dlfplayed a pecu¬ 
liar and. ftriking effedt of gratitude and 
natural authority; and the weaker fcx, 
though deftined in the iiftqr/neaate ajp;es 
of barbarifm to the moft deplorabfe hib- 
jedion, hjtve derived from the love and 
reverence of children, who know no other 
parent, a rank and confideratioil fuperior 
to what the rKles^’or gallantry or genem^, 
fity prefcribe awong \]^ie naoft refined 
cations, 

v- 

On the cbmmeiiceiiiept of domeftic ordc^i^ 
filial reverence, one of the ftrongeft fepti- 
mdntl that can touch the heart, ^ails not 
to, recognize its objed, and ^ads vjlth re - 
doubled vigour when accijmu^ed in -one 
. diredipo. A variety of circumftances 
^ augmenta;lis“ force j and that*natural lote 

which 
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which feems not, in any other fnecies, to 

afcend from the young to the* parent,* 
afcends in ours with the fiifl; dawning* of 
reafon and morality, and Vorms a diftin- 
guilhing charaileriftic of human ki»d. 

• But as, ;iu fijck inftances, the paisrMl 
inftipQs are of more precarious exertion, 
at an a;ra further back, mah:rnjl in- 
ftlntfts likc'vvife may have been conftituteH 

• 

in circuinllances which render them fluftu- 

% 

ating and temporary. 

k t[ien.'"ll|cli partial principles 
which could have fornneclJ oV embodied 
thp larger communitjCsleifc^mankind. It is 
not a parent, a jliild,^ or a brnthe*r, but 
th< fpeci^s itfelf^ that, is the objetb Em¬ 
braced by humanity. In fome cafes, per-^ 
lfaps,^the patriarchal government may have 
furniflied the model of k larger'plan i. but 
maikind were'before in poffellTon; of the 
fweets of an iji^spendeuf fociety. Xhe mem- 
C 4 hers 
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bq-s of a family became members of this fo- 

ciety, Ipefore they became members of a ftate/ 

A thoufand circumflances in the range of 
• • * 
beingj convanin^ numbers of the fpecies on 

the fam^ ftage, muft have prefented the op¬ 
portunities of focial life. The only queftion 
iS)' bow regular intercoarij* wi formed, 
how ftrangers were converted into acquaint¬ 
ance, and hoW thofe who came together 
at firft by accident came afterwards- to 
.affemble by appointment. 

« / . 

With fimila^ appe^t^tes and congeTnal 
paffions, the exc)irfiord's '<f indiv-cluals r.vill 
often coincide, i'" They will* be found occa- 
fjonally oo \}f the fame river, pr 

in the* fame corner of,.the grove. The 

V f 

reiterated appearanc? of tt,e objctls flovsly 
and imperceptibly calls for^ new dcfires. 
Each interview has'its effeay^ The l^riita- 
lity of theTavage U^ins to vanifliy Some 
refinemphT'appears. An appetite for«'fo- 
ciety ripeps, which aftetwards muft be 
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gratified as well as other appetites. Little 
plans are earned on in concert; «nd at 
time when no difeordant interefts, or*va- 
rlous purfuits, had*diverfified the feene, a 
fmall community might be kept together 
by the ^ie of fociabillty and reciprocal love. 

In thefe days of envy, and ofintereft, we 
are little able to conceive its force; nor, if 
the^feelings remained, could artificial laa- 
guage, in this refped, fupply the language- 
of nature. When /imilar fundions and* 
dcznpations in civil focictyjprove fo often a. 
boijd of ^ion 'among tlj^ofe of the fame 
' ordo^, Tiow inyrienle njuWv have been the 
cfFed of an exad cociVrjnjay of life! That 
reTcmblance of di^rij^in and of chftradler, 
wjiith ii» the Ci^ent of little aflbeiatioss, 
and is the principle of private friendfhip, 
.was th^x>riglnal bafi« of public union. 
The hiftory of the Soldurit in Gaul, 

of the anciant Germans, aad-al^other 

^ • • * 

public bodies, whereof there are fo many 

examples 
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c;campks in the fimple ages, evidences the 

V I 

iiabilitypf thofe facred bonds and confedc- 
raefes that originate in the heart. 71 ie 
hiftory too of fbine of *the South Sea illcs, 
which fhe late voyages of difeovery have 
tended to difclofe, enables us to gjance at 
fddiety in fome of its earHer forms, and to 
mark, in fome ftriking examples, the. in¬ 
violable fidelity of focial love. 

€ 

The principles of union are, in the 
order of thin^js^/phor to ’the jirinciples^f 
hoftility. Thevbrmer/are, in truth, pro- 
dudlive of the ^Jotter, which, iK ...a jr'lbre , 
advanced periocL btiHb'ng forth, like a tor¬ 
rent, ^agatnft oui?!^ tilbes, disfigures tjtc 
ebaradfer of uncivfiizcd h^ions. 

, The affeftions of the hear^are ^limited 
exertion; and that mutuj,! love, which is 
confiuyd within a narrow fphere, triumphs, 
as it v^Sfe^.over the fenliment which give 

it. 
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it birth, and creates, in a competition of- 
intcrcfts, fuch fierce animofity ttrnon^ oon- 
tending tribes. * * 

As emigrants in rude ages ufuall^ pafs 
their own frontiers with hoftile minds, 
ihcy are regarded b;y others with a jealous, 
eye; and in the penury of language, a 
flrangcr and an enemy may receive one 
comrr|Dn name. It was thus the ancient* 
Romans, adejided to piracy and war, and 
coni'equcntly jealous of-* tiie defignj of 
othcis, ufed the fam.e term ^.in both th^fe 
fenfes,; for t’-:is is’mofe pr^ibable far, ac¬ 
cording to the obfefvation.of ingenious 
modern, than the fol^tip jif TuUy^ who 
takes occafion, fro^thiV-coincidenc?,’ to 
extoi the l^umanijff of his anceftors. • Bht* 
fuch criticifms afled not the general 
hiftory^ of Vnde'nations.* When there is 
no ground of variance, the original fenti- 

menl^revive's infill its force, thetigW of 

• * 

hofpitality 
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.hofpitality are peculiarly revered, and an 
unfuipadedNf^'-anger is embraced with a 
fohdnefs and cordfality which redeems the 
charader ef the fpecie's. 


Thus have we reached that .univerfal 
prificiple which reigns, *in fome degree, in' 
every diftrid of nature. The moft rapa¬ 
cious of animals confefs its power; afid, 

4 ^ 

while at war with the reft of the creation, 
fympathize with each other, and lefufe to 
tafte* the bfoo/fof any of their own lynd. 
This harmon)nof thi,n^s, fj confpicuous in 
the inferior omers of life, fccrAv-t-j- affront 
the condud of th^raaonal fpecies. »‘Mo- 
ralifts and poet^h«K:e availed themft'lves 
of this topic, and inveVh witly indignant 
fpirit againft that firoftitiiion of fentiment, 
r which, forming ^an exertion/ to a law 
almoft upiverfal, requ^es the effirfiofi of 

I 

hu'^an blood. Thus the RomAn poet ex- 

poftulates 
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poflulates with ‘a degenerate ,age ia thefe. 
admirable lines: 


-Quando feoni. 


Fortior eripuit vitam leo ? quo ^nemore* 
unqiiam 

Expifavit aper majoris dentibus apri ? 
Indica tigris agit rabida cum tigride pacem 
Perpetuam: fa-vis inter fe convpit urfis. 
Aft homini--——" . 



Juv. Sat. XV. lib. 5, 


Sach reproflches indeed are chargeable on* 
mankind; but touch noi^ the .clear dilates 
of morality, oor tb^ primeval reditude of* 
the^ieart, 

• ' ' ' • 

The great lines of huindnity §re legible 
in'all communities^ and. it is the deferip- 
tiqn of e^'ery country under heaver;, • . 

-Sunt hie etiam fua prtemia laudi; 

• ^ Sunt ifChryma: reruitf, et mentem mortalia 
^tangunt. ^ • 

’*rhe love of the fpecies is, the'grand ' 
jprinciple of attraCtioa, as effential to the 

rational, 
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rational, and, in fome degree, to the ani-* 
as gravitation to the material world: 
nor wilder wQie the attempt to expound 

ft • 

'the harmony of the foJar fydem from the 
limited attradlion of magnetifm, than to 
^?fpound the combination of tribes,' and the, 

r »• ' 

moral harmony of nations, from the opera¬ 
tion of partial inftinds. Even pride, tlic 
pafllon vt'hich divides mankind, was ctigi- 
nally a principle of union. It was a fenfe 
of the dignity of the. fpecics, not an 
opinion of fuperiorlty among individual^*; 
and with exalted nofions of, their own 
rank, they refe/ved for the infcr!of~crca- 
tures that fover^n contempt wiiich they 
can new beftow faHb*e>al]y on their fellow 

men. , r * 

\ 

, In fuch circumflances it .was \mpoffible 
for manki^)d not to meditate, frona the 
beginning, a reparation from the life of 
brutesi" They muft have conceived the 
plan of holding the dominion of the world; 

and 
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• 

and aduated whh a decent pride, tjie con-’ 
fcioufnefs of their own pre-eminence, they 
becalne daily more ajid more fu^eptible of 
reafon, of morality, and of religion, j Thus' 
are the foundations laid, upon which were 
.afterwards reared,,by flow advances,,tlr? 
fupcrftrudure of policy and arts. In fociety 
faculties have an objed. ’Tht fprings 
of ingenuity are put into motion j and thd 
language of nature gradually participates 
(^art. The efforts of genius fxcite t«lmi- 
ration. The acquifitions of induftry,,or • 
invention, confer a fight which fuggefts 
the idea of property^ aad the’diftindions 
of,natural talents la^ a foundation for 
corresponding diftindious' in fociety. * 

Bat thefe inventions and improvements, 
v^diich dq^wnour to out* nature, tended at 
the famejtime to divide mankind.* On this 
accqpnt it may4)6 queflioned, whether the 

enlargement of our faculties, and all the 

* r * * 

” . advan- 
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advantages from arts, cou’nterbalance the 
feuds and animofities which they foon in- 
troduced into the world. The fercne'‘and 
'joyous interval between the rudenefs of 
mere animal life, and the diffcnfions of 
civil fociety, conftitutfd, perhaps, that 
fhort but happy period, to which antiquity 
refers in,her defcrlptions of the golden ajr'’ 

A 

.• r 

No theory, indeed, in morals, or in go¬ 
vernment, was then devifcd. Yet moral 
' . , 
rules were feldom broken, when an equal 

and generous comratree" was the ru^e of 
government. Apd it is araufing to obferve 
into what abfurdities fpeculative men’have 
beeri'fo often carried upon thefe fubjedts 
by prefumption, by alFeitation, for by,the 
love of paradox. 


Hence *a variety of theories, aqcient and 
modern, concerning the origin of rn^oral 
fentiment. 

Epicurus 
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• Epicurus obfcrvlng the ex.ternal advan- 

* • ’ 

tages refulting to the individual from mcyal 
condud, purfued the idea fa fiir^as to allovr 
fuperior advantages, and pleafurc^ of a* 
higher relifli, altogether to efcape Lis no¬ 
tice. It* is indeed ftrange that any obferve; 
ihould omit this obvious comment on 
human life, That to be the obied of 
loved of eftcem, and of refpcd, is ia 
itfelf far more defirablc than all the confe- ' 
qiiences with regard to external eafe and 
fecunty that can be derived from that, 
founfain. But Epicutus could contemplate 
beauty neither ii^ nature por in*man. And 
whaf better could be* expeded from the 
phifofopher who had* aferibed the cTrigin 
of .w*orld^ to a fortuitous concourfe *(jf 
atoms ? 

A Writer of the laft age, in the compo- 
fition or a philofophical romance, is ftlil 
more extravagant. 




D 


All 



AH virtue, according to .him, confifts in 
obedience to the public magiflrate; and all 
enoral obligations are the offspring of .civil 

i 

•government. 

But has government, it may be afked, 
any creative power ? Or whence the duty 
of allegiance, if there was no primeval 
law ? Would not Amphion and Or’'licus 
have ftrung their lyres in vain? 

It is no w'onder that the fume wri/": 
fliould arraign the genius of the ancient 
republics, and condemn to the flames all 
Greek and Homan learning as a fovercign 
expedient for ftrengthening the hanck of 
government. 

But I am not called upon, by my fub- 
jefl, to explain oV to refute fL.vbd'yftems. 

(r * ^ ^ 

And I ihall content myfclf with obferving, 
that % late publication, fliucli read;., and 
admired ^in our fa,fhionable w^orld, is n.ore 
8 ^ . danger 
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• 

’dangerous than any fj^ecu'ative t’nco/y to* 
the morals of the rifiijg generation. ‘As 
patrons of liccntioiilnefs, * 1 pi.;ui us and 
Hobbes, and even Maebiaved and Mande- 
viile, muft bow to the noble author. 

It is in tlie fpirit of his performance to 

* 

Separate the honef.:nn from the dfj:on<m of 
fife to infult whatever is venerable ill 
domeflic alliance; to fubditute artificial 
manners in the room of the natural: to 
raife fuperficial above lolid accomplifhmgnt, 
and to hold up dUrirntilation and impoflure 
as the cfl'entials of charadler. • 


This is a fpecies of refinement a'aSwed 

I 

in no* foi%ner age. It contains a ft^eciim 
in education, and in the oeconomy of civil 
affairs. * . • 

• • • 

To ex^lt the Graces above Virtue, is, if 
1 m#y fay fo, to exalt creatures akovh their 
Creator. The Graces chiefly amiable 
As emblems of Virtpe. Breaknhis^lliance, 
• • D *2 and 
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■ and the^r are no more. Unite them with the 
oppofite character, ,and this fantaftical con- 
jundion renders a , monfter ftill ihore 
deforix.ed. For my own part, I had as 

foon behold the monfter itfelf in all the 

* 

Horrors of its native deformity, as in fuch. 
infolent a,ttire. 

f. 

< The Graces are the handmaids of yirtiie, 
not the fovereigns; and all their honours 
are derived. But Virtue, though naked and 
unadorned, ■were' Virtue ftill. 

t. 

r ♦ 

Quam ardentes amorcs non excitafet fui, 

ft v'ldcretvr! • 

« . 

How different wis the condud of d' Ro- 

cnan .ftatefman, when, in the |/crfoh of a 

• ^ 

father, he delivered inftrudlions to youth ! 
The inftrudions* of the RotQkn fill the 
young with rapture. Thofe of the Briton 



pardon of the reader, when I name the 
Britifh author in the fame breath vi^itlj 

' . CicerQ, 
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Cicero. And if the fyflem of the noble* 
lord was defigned merely for the court\pr, 

with the courtier let it reft, •Without the 

« • 

formality of fyftcm, the ftriit obferv^nce qf* 
moral rules is difpenfed with in the nego-r 

ciations of courts. •. 

• • • ' 


Let it be numbered then atnong courtly 
pr^vl^eges to patronize deceit. When per-, 
fidy 'and diffimulation are declared by 
patent to belong to the members of the 
Vrlplomatic body, they vVill become, per¬ 
haps, more emphaticaljy, the reprefentatives 
of kings, , 


But while things arc, thus adjufted to the 
meridian ^f courts; while the civil code^ 
in ihany countries, is no more than the 
breath of .kings; and, in all countries, 
mdy be. dtiiolved by legiflative power; the 
moral cods., which is paramount to all civil 
authfinty, and from which all civi> obli- 
gapons arife, remains eternally in'force. 


D 


It 
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It was ddivcicd from Jicavcn to tbs. 
pcoptc,*ancl lo its authority is the 

^liS oi iUliiOilS* 

Wit^i thcfe fi'iitirficnts I clofo the ElTay: 
and ibch feail'Tients are addreiTcd uiorc 
f>arrtcuiar!y to the Ihritihh vnutli by one of 
their pulviic guardlar.s, who then only 
feels the full importance of his ftptloa 
when he animates the riling generation in 
the purfuits of honour. 
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• Note*[^J, p. 9. 

/ >.IR William Temple, in an EiTay on Heroic 
O Virtue, delcends into the following detail^ 
which, on account of its irhportance, I lay 
before my Readers, in the words of that intel¬ 
ligent and agrteablo Writer. 

“ The fecond obiervjttion I Ihall make upon 
‘S the lubjeft oi vifiory and con^ueft is, that 
“ they have in geri(?ra! be^m iTiade !)y the Imaller 
“ numbers over the 'weaicr amiinil* wiiich I 
“ do not J'ememocr any exccjnion in a‘l tiie 
“ famous Lvttles regiUeied in ilory, ex(;rpti«g 
“ th*at of Tamerlane and ’Bajaiicr, whereof the 
“ firft is fuiji 10 have exceeded about a fourth 
“ part in camber, th^nigh Tney were^ib vaft on 
“ both Tides that they were not very eal'y to bo 
“ well accounrevt* bor reft, the numbcis 
“ of the Perfians with Cyrus were* In* aII to 

;hofe of the Affyrians; nhofe of the Mace- 
D 4 . donians 
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“ donians were in no battle againft the Perfians 
above forty thoufand men, though fome- 
tfmes againft three, four, or fix hundred 
“ thoufand.. ' i- 

k 

“ The Athenian army little exceeded ten 
“ thoufand, and fighting for the liberties of 
“‘‘^thdr country, beat abovfe fix fcore thoufand 
“ Perfians ^t Marathon. 

r • 

“ The Lacedemonians, in all the famous 
exploits of that ftate, never had above twelve 
“ thoufand Spartans in the field at a time, and 
“ feldam aboye twenty thoufand men with their 
allies. 

“ The Romans ever fought with fmaller 
“ againft greater numbers, unlefs in the battles 
“ ofpanAte and Thra^^mene, which were, the 
“ only famous ones they loft agairft foreign 
“ tnemiesj and Caefar’s army at Pliarfaha, as 
“ well as in Gaul and Germany, were in no 
“ proportion to thofe he conquered, That of 
“ Marius vi^^as not above forty thouftnd .agairtft 
“ three hundred thoufand Cimbers, The famous 
“ vidories of ^tius and Bcfifiirius- againft the 
“ barbarous northern nations were with mighty 
“ dijpJ-op6rtion of nifhibers, as likewife the fir,ft 

“ vidories 
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f* vidories of the Turks upon the Perfian king- 
** dom i of the Tartars upon theChiSefa: and* 
Scanderbeg never faw-together above fijdeen 
“ ti^oufand men in the itnbwjied vidtories 
“he achieved againft the Turks, though,in 
“ number Ibmetimes above a hundred thou- 
“ fand. • 

“To defcend to later times, the Englilh 
v/f vidtories fo renowned atCreffjt, and Poidtiers, 
and Agincourt, were gained with difadvay- 
“ tages of numbers out of all proportion. The 
“ great achievements of Charles VIII. in Italy, ^ 
“ of Henry IV. m France, and of G^ftavus 
“ Adolphus in Germany, were ever performed 
“with fmallcr’agairifl: greater numbers*, and 
. “ among all the exploits which have fo juftly • 
“ rajfed the reputation and honour of Monf. 

“ Turenne for the greateft Captain in his time, 
“ f do not remember any of them were achieved 
“ wifhou* difadvantage of number; and, {he 
“ late defeat of the Turks at the fiege of 
“ Vienna^ which faved Chridendom, and has 
eternaed'ihe memory ^af the duke of Lor- 
“ raine,, was too frelh and great an example of 
“ this aflcrtion.to need, any more, or leave it in 
“ 3ifpute.” Upon thefe incontcftible*fadls the 
grgument proceeds thus :• “ If it be»true, which 

“ I think 
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I think will not be denied, that the battle i$ 
t‘ loft jvhv:re the fright firft enters, then the 
“ renfon will appear wjhy viftory has generally 
“‘followed the foidler numbers 5 becaufe, ib a 
body cpmpofcd of more parts, it may fooner 
“ enter upon one than in that which confifts of 
“ fewer, as likelier to Hnd ten wife mpn toge- 
“ ^icr^than an hundred, and an hundred fear- 
“ lefs men than a thoufand. And thofe who 


“ have the Tmajler forces endeavour moft to 
“ fupply that defcdl by the choice difcipline 
“ and bravery of their troops; and where-the 
“ fright once enters an army, the .greater the 
“ number the greater the diforder, and thereby 
“ the l()fs of the battle more certain and 
“ fud'Sen.” / < 


The truth of the above might be illuftrated 

by more recent examples, and a more copious 

indudtide. The obfervatlon, fince our Author^s 

timcj^ is confirmed by the experience or andther 

century. " In the memorable battle of Plafiy, 

the Englilh army under Lord Clive ^defeated 

in enemy which outnumbered them ten^o one.» 

*■ ' ' 

The King of Pruflia’s battles ui th.e laft war 
would fo»m*a feries of fplendid examples m 
fupport of the fame cogclufion, if the fuperior^ 

abilities 
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abilities of that great Prince were not alone 
fufficient to account for his fuperioritywn arms.*. 

. . • 

But the fails above fpecifi^d.are fully fuflv 
cient for the afcertainibent of fo curious a ph$; 
nomenon, on the caules of which ouj Author 
has defcanted with fo much ability. 


Note [5j, p. 9. . 

'^HERE are certain principles in thecon- 
. ftitution both of men and animals, which 
lead blindly, and irrcfiftibly to unknown ends.* 
To thefe we give .the name of injiinff-, and to 
define its exertions in all the'ir varfety and extent, 
forms one of the njcclj^queftions in philofo^hy.* 
The* province of reafen having been confined , 
to abftrait conciufions, ir* has *been doubted 
whether it belongs at alf to animals j ,and habits 
ancf inftinils have beCn deemed fuffioitnt to 
accoitnc fVr their whole ceconomy. Jealous^of 
ouf prerogative, we would not have*inferior 
creatures to claim, in this particular, any kin¬ 
dred with^tbe human mind. 

It is hovyever certain, that animals are capable 
of fecollcftion, and of forefight aijd fey confe- 
(juence pofiefs the facqUy which, infers the 

future 
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ftiturc. from the paft. Many, of them too dif- 
■ cover ran" inventive faculty; and when drawri 
intcp artificial circumftances beyond their ufual 
tlaft of life, exfrieate theipfelvcs with an adirefs 
and faga^ity that would be deemed rational in 
man. Admitting then to animals fome degree 
of reafon, as well as inftindl:, it is of inTportance 
tQ»*de6ne their refpedbive fuftdions. 

It is one criterion of inftinSi to be uniform in'' 
its proceedings: reafon is various, and fuppofes 
a choice. The one principle, as far as if ex¬ 
tends, is infallible in its determinations; but 

I* . ^ ■ 

the otl\er principle is liable fo error. The one,- 
acquires maturity at once, and fuperfedes expe¬ 
rience, and is incapable cf culture. The qther 

• is guided by experience, and ftands in need of 
culture, and arrives gradually at different ftages 
of perfeftidh. 

is fixed and immutable, not in the 
fabric only of a fingle animal; the fame exer¬ 
tions of it are common to the fpeqies. But 
reafon, whicl^ becomes more or lefs perfeft in 
the fame individual, is dealt out in’ Various 

• meafure and proportion to theTeveral indiyi- 
duals of tbe*kind. 


Thefe 
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Thefe principles fcem counterparts^ to each* 
other in the fyftem of creation. In proportion* 
as t|je one is denied, the other comes in aid of 
the defeft. 

The perfeftion of reafon would fuperfede the 
necefEty of inftindt ^ but its imperfcdlion c^ls 
aloud for this auxiliary. * ' 

• 

• Inftindt accordingly is, in the’hunftn fpecies, 
morp confpicuous in infancy than in manhood; 
and reigns moft abfolutely in all the meaner 
departments of animal life. The fowls of the 
air, the fifhes of the fea, •and the infe£f tribes, 
feem wifer, in this refpeift, than he who ftyleJ 
himfelf Lord of the Creation. 

• 

But is this the wifdSm of the at^imal ? It is 
rather the wifdom of nature. 

-Hinc ille avium concentus in agrR^ 

£t Ixtse pecudes, & ovantes gutture corvL 

•Natute has drawn a veil over thjs part of her 
proceedings, and that veil what mortal can 
remove ? At fcaft fure I am, I may apply to 
my own fpeculations on this myftelrious theme 
What the poet Simonide's, when itvolving on 

the 
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the nature of the gods, obfcrv^ed to the King of 
Syradjfe, 

‘ ■ . 

f ■ 

Quanto djuttus'‘confi<lcr/o, tanto mihi res videtur 
, ^ofcurior. 


^ Note [C], iz. 

A Navigator, whofe prefent voyage, we hope, 
for <«:he honour of civilized nations, will' 
pot be ditturbed by the prefent hoftilities, thus 
^defcribes, in a former voyage, the condition of 
animals on a fequellered ifland, near Staten- 
land ift the Squth Sea. 

V . 

It is amazing to fecf hohr the different ani- 
“ mals which .inhabit this little fpot are mutually 
reconciled. They feom to have entered* into 
a league?* not to diftu/b each others tranqvil- 
lity. ‘ The fea-lions occupy moft ^if tly; fea- 
“ ©aaft t, the fea-bears take up their abodq in 
** the iflc4 the fhags have poft in the highcfl: 
},** cliffs} the penguins fix their quartets where is 
the moft qafy communication to andTrem the 
“ fea; and the other birds chufe more retired 
•* places. We have feen all thftfe animals mix 
“ together,‘like domeftic cattle and poultry in 
« a farm yard, without one attempting to molevi: 

“ the 
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“ the other. Njy, I have often obferved the; 

“ eagles and vultures fitting in the* hillocks*. 
“ among the fhags, without the latter, efther 
“ ydling or old, being difturbeS *t jheir pre- 
“ fence. It may be afked how thel^birds.df 
“ prey live ? I fuppofe on the carcafes*of feals, 

“ and birds which die by various caufes; and 
“ probably not a few, as they are fo nutnt- 
“ rous.” 

• 

' . A Voyage towards the St)uch 4 ?ole, &c. 

By James Cooke. Vol. ii. p. 206. •• 


NoTt [D], g. 19., » 

T T is the tendency .pf a fecond marriag? tc? 

weaken the ties of filial, as of parental love; , 
and this effect is by far mors coni^icuous in the 
fecon*d marriage of a mother than 06 a father; 
a cVcumtlance which fuggefts a curious t^eftion 
in the? theory of moral fentiment, an ingenious 
foliftion of which may be*feen in the philofophy 
of Hume. 

• ^ ^ .TrJatife of Hum. Nat. v.,ii. p. 140. 


Note 
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c NtfTE [£]^ p. 2r. 

' ^ 

H S plan of domeftic fociety is various in 
different ages and nations. In different 
tUmsUtes and fituations it becomes more or lefs 
expedient to controul the love of variety, and 
natural the lic^tioufnefs of defire. 

A community of wives was allowed in Sparta. 
A latitude of the fame kind was indulged at 
Rome, Such communities- were found efta- 
blifhed among the ancient Britons, and take 
place among various tribes of Barbarians. In 
other cafes, the irkfome fituation of fathers 
tinder an impreffion of^a dubious progeny has 
led to a fyftem of reftraint, and prevention no 
lefs barbarous than inliiuman. Sont^ nations, 
diferuftfulof all the moral, guardians of female 
virtue, prevent by phylical expedients the pbfli- 
bility of tranfgrelBon. The moderij Arabians 
in particular^ among whom jcaloufy is the rcigt.- 
ing paffion, arc guilty of a fpecies oi^ violence 
too fhocking for defeription. ,> ■ 
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Polygamy hoys'cver, in fome form or other, 
appears to have been almoft univerfal.^ Thef, 
ttioficration indeed of the ancient Germafts is 
mentioned by Tacitus} yet ahidng them a plu¬ 
rality of wives was not without exam^, Eyeii 
a plurality of bufbands^ according td Strabo, 
took place in certain provinces of the Medean 
empire: and fuch plurality is recognized an the 
Gentoo code. 

* ** 

* The abolition therefore of polygamy has been 
repsefented by fome writers as a fort of fump- 
tuary law, /bunded on the exigencies of civil 
fociety. . , 

But againft o*ne,fpe<;ies of polygamy the want 
,of ^e afeertainment of the father forms an 
infuperablc objeftton. No» is it by any means 
clear that polygamy, in its more admiffible form, 
add how^well foever regulated, is condacive to 
poptflatioii or public profperityi and ^he jacar- 
eqftality in the number df each fex, fufficiently 
arraigns the jufticc of this eftablifliment. 'Whd:e 
diat proportion fubfiftsj a*community of wives, 
thought defervedly exploded as tending to relax' 
or to annihilate the paternal tic, is, perhafw, 
more defenlible than the exclulive poiTeillon of 
a plurality. But ihouM ^e. propostion be in- 
E ^ terrupted 
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terrupted or. broken by pcftiicnce, by war, oi 
pthcr figncl calamity, a well ordered polygamy 
might poflibly ferve as a temporary expedi(;nt 
for repairing the, depopulation of mankind. ^ 

. / ‘ 

On fucji emergency it was allowed at Athens •, 
and from a conviftion, no doubt, of its pro- 
prjpty^ Socrates and Euripides availed them- 
felves of the indulgence. But fuch conjunfturej 
are rare*, and an exclufivc polygamy muft in 
general beVgarded in a lefs favourable light, 
as* the moft dangerous monopoly that ever 
Claimed the proteftion of government, and in 
its origin and progrefs as an, ufurpation of the 
powerful and Opulent on the equal pretenfions 
of mhinkind. 

i 

i' 

4 

Perhaps the’liberty of divom tended, at lead 
in the mor^ temperate climates, to reconcild all 
ranks to a more equal plan. 

f . 

The inftitution of Jingle marriages accordingly 
was in Greece as ancient as Cecrops, and was 
^adopted by the Romans as the moll perfeiS: 
plan of dorAellic life. Yet even unde!- this 
inftitution, the perpetuity of the marriage-union 
may i^*viQdkated on folid grounds: and a 
rifing progfoy, the ofspiing of mutual love. 
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tends to confoli4ate the alliance, as well as to, 
render its obligations indilToluble. It is accord* *, 
ingll remarkable, that divorces, though fef* 
miccid by law, were,^during* aof five 
hundred years, unprecedented in the *inals pf 
Rome. * 


, It is no lefs remarlsable, according to the oE*. 
fervation of a learned prelate *, that the number 
of divorces in the prefent reign equals the accu¬ 
mulated number upon record, in all preceding^ 
reigry, in the annals of England. 


This decline of, public manners is furely 
alarming, and calls, perhaps', for \he interpofi- 
tion of legiflativft gowej:. But it is feldom'^in 
the pftwer of government to mend the morals 
of a people, whil® ill digefted attempts may 
ferve father to haften corruption. 


• • • 

Whather- it is poffible for the wildora of 
Britijh Parliament, to recal, in our age, the 
dignity of domeftic life, I pretend not to decide. 
Let h fuffi&.to obferve that, in the diffiilute 
ages«of antiquity, this liberty of divofee, autho¬ 
rized on fcf flight pretences by the legiflation of 
Greeee and Roifte, and even tolera^d* under 

The Bilhop oflTlandaff’. 




the 
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the Jewift oeconomy, became a fource of the 
cnoft odio\is corruption. The circumftances of 
the "Svorld called aloqd for reformation, f A 
latitude in this* article was found alarming to 
the peac?^tad order of fociety, and was finally 
reprobated and abolilhed by the maxims of our 
holy religion. 

C* 

<1 f 

Upon the v;hole, it may be affirmed that the 
inftitutioii of marriage, more or lefs perfcdl. in 
different countries, is regulated in the beft 
manner poffible, under the Chriftian fyftem. 
The liberty of divorce is dangerous, a com¬ 
munity barbarous, and polygamy unjuft. 

It may farther be obfervsd, that the laws of 
‘ moft countries, relative to incefty though not 
the immediate fuggeftipns of inftinft, are found¬ 
ed on obvious views of expediency and public 
order.* Inceft in the alTcending and dcfcending 
lines i%,fo uniformly odious and fliocking, that 
the prohibition may be regarded as the unalter¬ 
able and declared fenfe of mankin^, wherever 
thefe relations are** known. The inceftuous 
marriages of the Affyrians, Perfians,, and iomc 
others, which feem to militate ^gainft this con- 
clufion, Sre rightly afcribed to the diftates of 
a falfc religion, whfich is found, in fo many 

inftances. 
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inftances, to triumph over the cleareft maxims 
of reafon and morality. • 

I • . ’ . 

There is no grouted then fo acsufi^ fuch falu* 
tary regulations, or envying the unlhnited»ih- 
dulgence of other times, to exclaim in the 
intemperate language of the poet. 


--——Felices quibus ijia licent 1 

..h utnana maligpas ^ 

Cura dedit leges; & quod natura remittit ^ 
Iiivida jura negant. 

Ovid. L. lo. 


■NoTE.[jF], p. 22. 

• « 

'^AGITUS, Plutarch, others, bear* 
, teftimony to the Jionburable rank of the 
otlier fex among the ancient Gauls.—They are 
even fai2 to have conferred the fupremtf judica¬ 
ture on their wives, fupplanted, howieverr"®" 
that function by an artful prkfthood. The 
women wjere no Icfs honoured among the ancient 
•B/itot}9» "fhey were not only fuffered to vote 
in public alTemblies, but raifed occaiionally to 
thj fovereignty of provinces, and even to the ' 
command of armies. Their imporfance among 
the ancient Germans, adB in generSi under the 
£ 3 Gothic 
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pothic. conftitutions, is eftablifhed by a writer 
•who has iiluflrated the liberal genius of feudal 
affoeiations, and vindicated, in fome matd ial 
ptoints, the charaffeer of our remote anccftori *. 
/ ^ 

In fevcral countries of Africa the women are 
flill permitted to vote in public; and a multi¬ 
tude qf fimilar examples might be drawn from 
the annals of uncivilized nations. But the 
^Author of the^ £Jfoy on the Hiflory of Civil 
Society, in delineating the charafter of rude 
nations, prior to the eftablilbment of property, 
explains the fads alluded to fomewhat dif> 

He admits, that children are confidered as 

t* • 

, pertaining to the mother, with little regar“d to 
dcfcent on thife father’s fide.,. He admits, that 
domeftic fyndions are cbmmitted to the wolnen, 
that ti^e property of the houfhold is^veftetl^in 
them, and even that the hunter and the warrior 
are nutfibered as a part of their treafure j Jjut 
contends, “ that this fpecics of property is in 
i" reality a marlt of fubjedion j nof, fays he, 
** as fome Writers allege, of their having ac- 
«* quired the afeendant.” 

« «» 

* See ft yi^ of Society in Europe, by G, Stewart, LL. D. 

Pr< Fergufon. c 

Bqt 
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But Ihould we admit to this ingenious Author^ 
that the occupations allotted for the women arc* 
acc(Junted more inglorious than the toils of war, 
and would even be thpught to fuliy-jjnd debale 
the charafter of the warrior or hero;'yet fivcti 
arrangements, without derogating from’the pre¬ 
rogative* of the fuperior fex, mull render the 
condition of the inferior more eligible faf than 
in feveral of the fucceeding ftages ,in civil fo- 
cjety: “ And if,” to ufe the language of our 
Author, “ in this tender, though unequal all^ 
ancf, the alFeftions of the heart prevent the 
feverities pfaftifed on Haves; we have in the 
cuftom itfelf, as, 'perhaps, in qjany other in- 
ftances, reafon fo prefer the firft fuggeftionA.o£ 

native to many of her\fter-refinements.” 

^ 1 

In fuch circumftances»too*the matrons, as the 
onjy afcertained parents.of the rifing gene^-ation, 
coulcl not fail to command exolufivcly that re- 
fpeft and reverence which is the ufua^ tribotf* 
of filial love. The due balance of domeftic 
authority bejng maintained by the equal afcer- 
fainmant of both parents, where the dcfccnt is 
dubious’on one fide, the balance muft incline 
ftrnngly to the^therj and though it is^fcarccly 
credible that mankind ever carried their jcaloufy 
E*4 ' of 
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qf this, authority fo far, as to undermine its 
.foundations, by changing the children as foon 
as bbroi we may believe that uncertaintjf-of 
dfcfcent on the* father’s fide contributed^ to 
tk^ impo<^ance at which the women arrived 
in Britain, in Gaul, in Sparta, and other 
ilates. 

.* . 

When it was obferved by one of another 
country to the vife of Leonidas, that at Sparta 
a]one the women ruled the men, flie replied, 
with becoming fpirit, “ we arc the only women 
who bring forth men.” 

« ^ 

The love of war and of women is combined, 
according to Ariftotle, in the charader of na- 
* tions. And,it muft be admitted, that a Ipirit, 
of gallantry, and » generouf protedion of the 
weaker fejf, which form diftinguifliing features 
of the*'heroic age, are* by no meant unexer- 
- ci&d ir\. the earliefi: arrangements of the human 
fpecies. * ' 

The fair, fex cooimanded morfe veneration 
among the ancient Celtic nations of Europe 
I than among the Greeks and Romans, whonj 
we are icesaftomed to regard as the mofi: civil¬ 
ized 
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ized nations of antiquity. And thdr condi** 
tion, though not to be envied, was Ids un-' 
hai,py among the rude twbes in North America, 
than in the cultivated empires «f. Peru and 


Mexico, in other refpefts the moft enlightened 
governments of the new hemifphere. * 




ESS-AY ir 


ON LANGUAGE, AS AN UNIVERSAL ACCOM- 
PLiSHMENT. 

I N tracing the origin of arts- and fbiences, 
it is not uncommon to afcribe to thef 
genius of a few fuperior minds, what 
arifes neceflarlly out of the fyftem of man. 
The efforts of an individual are famili^ 
to tl^ie eye. The* efforts of the fpecies are 
more remote frqm fight^ aniiPdften too 
deep*for our refearche^. 

The connexion, therefore, of «venta" 

. . . .* 

with an individual, is a more popular 
idea, wlula it gratifies an admiration 
and en^ufiafm natural to the human 
mii\,d. Hence the condud of hiftprians, 
who defcribe the origin of pations^. Hence 

aje 
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are celebrated among every people, the firft 
invciitors of arts, the founders of fociety, 
and the inftitujors of laws and govlrn- 

r * 

inent, 

% 

Such revolutions, however, in t,he con¬ 
dition of the world, are more juftly reputed ■ 
the flow refult of fituations than of regular 
defign,'‘and have, perhaps, lefs exercifed 

( 

the talents of fuperior genius, than thofe 
of mankind at large. Ufages furely 
are ov mere arbitrary inftitution; inventions 
‘tStere furely are whiclj originate with one 
only, or with a few authors. But other 
ufages and inventions as neceflarily,refer 
themfelves to the multitude; nor ought 
the cafual exertions of the former* to be 
confounded with fhe infallible attainments 

of the fpecies. 

« 

Under this precaution, then, lei us intro¬ 
duce the queftion concerning languaget Is 
languagte, it may„be afleed, derived to us 

at 
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f* • • 

at nrft from the happy invention of a few,- 
or lo be regarded as an original aCcora- 
pliliiment and inveftiture pf, nature, or to 
be attributed to foftie fucceeding effort ^ 
the human mind ? * 

The fuppofed '*tranfitlon of the fpecies 
from filence to the free exercife’of fpeech, 

* p 

were a tranfition indeed aftoniflring, and 
might well feem difproportioned to our in- 
telle<Sual abilities. Neither hiftory nor 
philofophy are decifive ‘uporjp this ^int; 
and religion, w^h j^eculiar wifdom, refers 
.the*attainment to a divine ori ginal . Suit¬ 
ably to this idea, lasigiAge may be ac- 
connted^ in part natuvaly in part artificial: 
in oile view it is the work of providence-, 
in another it is the vvork of mao. And 
this difpenfation of thipgs is exadly con¬ 
formable to the whole analogy of the 
divine government. With refped to the 
organs of fpeech, what is there peculiar to 

• boaft? 
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"^boafl?. ^The fame external apparatus is 

conjmon to us and to other anima/s. t,In 

both the worjjqianftip is the fame. f'In 
« * ^ 

hath afe difplayed the fame mechanical 
laws. 'And in order to confer on them 
fimilar endowments of fpeech, nothing 
niore'feems neceflary than the enlargement 
of their^iSeas, without any alteration of 
anatomical texture. In like manner, to 
diveft, or to abridge mankind of thefe fcn- 
dowments, feems to imply only'the degra¬ 
dation of the*'ment*al faculties, without any 
variation of external fprm. 

i 

■ It is not then Tuppofed that the organs 
of masp alone are capable of forming fpeecA. 
Xhe \oice of fome animals is louder,* and 
the voice of other animals is more melo¬ 
dious than his. Nor is the human«ar alone 
fufceptible'of fuch irapreflions. Animals 
are often confcious of the imjjort, and even 
recognizer the harmony of found. Tfius 

far 
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far there fubfifts a near equality. Vifible’ 
figns are Jikewi/e pofTeiTed in common; 
and I language, in every Ipecies, is the. 
power of maintaining focial Iffi’ercourf^ 
among creatures of the fame order. • 

. By the fame medium man is able t<> 
converfe, in fome fort, with the brute 
cr^tion; and there the various tribds with 
each other. But befides fome general figns 
conftituted tp preferve harmony and corre- 
fpondence among tonneded fyl^^ems, there 
are others of ,a more myfterious kinu^ 
deftined for the ule and accommodation of 

each particular clifs. In Sliis fcierice tlie ■ 

• * 

fagacity of the philofopher has fiithgrto 
made no ^ifeoveries. The rayftery of ani¬ 
mal correfpondence will/ probably, be al- ‘ 
ways hid; and it is,often no more poffible 
to defeend info the recelTes of their inter- 
courfe, than to open a communication with 
a higher fyflem.’ 
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' In the; great fcale of life, the intelligence 
of' fome beings foars, perhaps, as high 
above maq ars 'the objedls of his untler- 
fianding foar above animal life. Let us 
then imagine a man, in fome other planet, 
tt» r^fide among a people of this' exalted 

charader. 

% 

« Inftruded in the founds of their lan¬ 
guage, as the more docile animak are 
inftruded to articulate ours, he might arti- 
^late too,' but could acquire no more. 
He might admire ,the, magnificence of 
founds >l?«<?er or more melodious than he 
had hea,rd before. "But by reafon of a dif- 
fimfinrity and difproportion of idfas, •thefe 
founds could never condud him b the 
fenfe; and the lecrets of fuch a people 
would be as fafe ,in his ears, as ours in the 
ears of any of our domeftic animals. < 

Fot /he fame reafons, if one of fupe- 
rior race were to drop into our world, pur 

language 
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language might be, in feme refp«fts, im-’ 
peitetrable even to his underftanding,*be-' 
came deftitute perhaps of ^ome; perceptions 
eflential to our meaner fyftem. 

Thus each order polTeffes fomething pp- 
culiar, which is denied to every other; arid 
it belongs to the author of the univerfe 
alone to exhaufl: that iramenfity of know*- 
ledge which he has diffufed in various 
kind and proportion through the whole 
circle of being. 

» '» 

. Mere is an arrangement o f' gfo vidence 
coeval with the &irth £)f things; and con** 
fuiering^the fimilarity.of organical texture, 
the taciturnity of the other animals is a 
problem to be accounted for, as well as the 
loquacity «f man. 

• . t 

• • 

Whence comes it that he alone fo far 
extends the original grant as almofl; to con- 
fider it as his peculiar and excluf>ve privi- 
F 
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lege ? l^etween the lower claffes and him 
theje fubfifts one important diftinitjon. 
They are for^ned (latbnary; he pro^ref- 
tjire. Had the exait meafure of his ideas, 
as of theirs, been at firft affigned, his lan¬ 


guage muft have flood for ever as fixed and 

r < _ * _ 

immutable as theirs. But time and mutual 


intercotjrfe prefenting new ideas, and the 
•fcenes of life perpetually varying, the ex- 
preffion of language mufl vary in the fame 
proportion; and in order to trace out its 
original, wfe mufl go back to the ruder 
ages, and beginning .with the early dawn, 
follow ‘clw&^'-gradual illuminations of the 
human mind. *' “ 


Man, we may obferve, is at firft pblTefled^ 
of few ideas, anJ of Hill fewer defires. 
Abforbed in the prefent objed of fenfe, he 
feldom indulges any train of reflexion on 
the paft; and cares not, by anxious antici¬ 
pation, -to antedate futurity. 


All 
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All his competitions with his fellows 
ai^ rather exertions of body than tfiajs of 
mind. He values himfelf on jjbe command 
of the former, and is dextrous in the p«r* 
formance of its various fundions. Too 
impatfent for flow enterprife; too bold 
and impetuous for intrigue, he ufes the 
refources of inflin^t, rather than the lights 
of the under (landing; is fcarce capable of 
abftradlion, and a (Iranger to all the com¬ 
binations * and .connexions of fyflematk 
thought. 

fn this (ituation of the there is 

♦ 

no need for the detail of language. TRe 
fadinga of the heart* break forth io,vifible 
form i fenfations glow in the count^ance, 
and paflions fla(h in * the eye. Nor are 
thefe filent movements jthe only vehicles of 
Tocialnhtercourfe. * 

f rior to the contexture of language, and 
the ufe of arbitrary (igo, there is<ftablithaJ 
. F 9 
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'a mechanical connexion between the feel- 

4 

ings of the foul and the enunciation?of 
found. Tjh/J emotions of pleafure and pain, 
h'^pe and fear, commiferation, forrow, de- 
fpair, indignation, contempt, joy, exulta¬ 
tion, ; triumph, aflume ,their tones; and 
independently of art, by an inexplicable 
mechanifm of nature, declare the purpofes 
(iff man to man. Thefe aflbeiations are 
neither accidental nor equivocal; not form¬ 
ed by compad, or the effed of choice, but 

I k 

^ parts of an original eftablifhment cal¬ 
culated, in the firft oeConOmy, for all, the 
occafionS^tSf'focial life. And happy furely, 
in one sefped, was this conftitution of 
thing's* when men ^ere not onl]f' devoid 
pf the inclination, but unfurniflied with 
the means of deceit; and fentiment and 
exprefiion^were thus conjoined* t»y the in- 
diffoluble ties of nature. 

Such accents and exclamations compofe 
the firft telemecdEi# of a rifing language. 

And 
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And in thefe diftant times, whea*attificial* 

• • 

figtis have fo far fupplanted the nataral, 
interje£iion is a part of fpeSch ^^hich retains 
its primeval charader, is fcarce articulated 
in any tongue, and is exempted from arbi¬ 
trary rule. , , • 

After the introdudion of artiScial figns, 
the tone and cadence of the natural werfe 
lorfg retained; but thefe fell afterwards 
into difufe; and .it became then the pro¬ 
vince of art to recal the accenfs of nature^^ 

» •» 

. The perfedion of eloquence 4s,allowed 
to cgnfift in fuperadding to fentiment ariS 
di^on,, all the emphafis of voicf* and 
geftuf-e. And enunciation, or adion, as 
it is called, is extolle’d by the raoft ap¬ 
proved jadges of antiqpity as the capital 
e’xcellerice. * 

The decilive judgment of Derryafthenes 
is^ well known: and the Romm orator, 

F 3 
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' 10 

who rectords that judgment, expatiates 

j f 

hinrfelf in almoft every page, on that eoln- 
prehenfive.)an|;uhge, which, independently 
of arbitrary appointment, addrefles itfelf to 

all nations, and to every underftanding 
«> 

In a certain period of fociety, there 

* f 

reigns a-natural elocution, which the great- 
<?ft mafters afterwards are proud to imi¬ 
tate, and which art can fo feldom fupply. 
At iir|l, the talent of the-orator, as of the 
poet, is an inborn talent. Nor has De- 
mofthenes, or Tully, tor Rofcius, or Qar^ 
rick, in tSeir mofl: animated and admired 

j" ■ /• ^ 

perfopmances, reached, perhaps, that viva¬ 
city ahd force which accompany the ru^e 
a'^cenfe of mankind. 

In the fame original connexion of things 
refides the exprefllon of mufic, dr the 
jrrefiftible tendency of the modulations of 

• Vide Cic, dc Oral. E. 3. et paffim. 


found 
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found to ftir and agitate the different • 
paiions {A], Hence the aftonifhing'effedk ' 
afcribed to mu.fic in ancleat times, and tha 
empire it ftill maintains, in a peculiar man¬ 
ner, over rude and unpoliihed nations. 

A Writer*, who exhaufts on his fa- 
Tourite fcience fo much ingehuity and 
learning, has affigned indeed other caufe% 
for* the empire of mufic among the an¬ 
cients, befides its intrinfic excellence [5j. 

• % 

I oppofe not liich.^refpedable authority. 
.Buf though the fcience of harrpo,ny is pro- 
greffive; though fimukanious harmony^ df- 
mufic in parts, is entirely modern, jjat the 
union of found and fenfe is an original 
union; and the moft wonderful effeds of 

that unioTi are prior to,the age of retine- 

•. • • 

ment. * 

• • Dr. Ifbrney’s Gen. Hift. of Mufic. , 

F4* * “ The 
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■ Tl\e recitative in mufic, according to 

thei.oblervation of an exquiiite judge is 
♦ 

only a more tuneable fpeaking: it is a kind 
of profe in mufic; its beauty confifls in comb¬ 
ing nearer nature, and improving the natu-^ 
ral accents of words by more pathetic and 
emphatical tones,” The fcale of mufic in 
different countries is the fame; and all the 
•rariety of its exprtflion throughout the 
earth forms but fo many dialedts of one 

univerfal language as upalterable as the 
/ 

human paffibns. 

Such caufes then, in the infanc^y of 
jmankind, operating aloneror with little aid, 

i 

feemed tb fuperfede all motives to inven¬ 
tion j while affairs, however, were gradually 
■ipprSaching towards a different ftage. 

Next to |hc injpulfes of appetite, and 
the focial paffions, the talent of imitation 
difplays its force. Nor is ^is talent the 
gift of "iieaven to man alone. He fhares 

• d9,ngrfve. 


It 
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it in common with the creatures, below- 

him^ fome of whom avail therafelves ,of 

• 

its exertions in the purfuifc of their.prey.. 

That even the mufical notes of bir^s are 

not altogether innate, but rather acquired 

by imitjftion, is a nropofition fupported by 

late obfervations. Yet in confequence of a 

predilection, not eafily explained, Jimilar 

or kindred notes appear to be univerfally* 

chafaCteriftic of the fame fpecies, varying 

only in different regions of the globe, like 

diflr'erent dialedfs of the fame tohgue. One 
• ' •* 

fpccies of birds excels; in imitation, and in 

r. 

a variety of note^ another in'the‘perfec¬ 
tion •of mufical orgaffi; and h^nce, by 
coftibinihg the peculiaP excellencies oi'dif- 
ferent fpecies, an ingenious nnturaii(k has 
fuggefted a method of improving upon the 

inufic of th§ grove [C]. , 

• • ^ • ♦ 
• • 

Among animals, however, the talent of 
imitation occurs more rarely, or i^Hmitcd 
to a few performances,,and thefa reforted 
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to as.ap: expedient, rather than as an ulti¬ 
mate end. « 

But the. performances of man are con- 
fpicu.;j^iis, and various, and almoft without 
bounds. He is pronjpted to imitation from 
d loye of the effed, ar.d exclufive of all 
reference to farther end, enters it into the 
lift ofTiis pleafures. Often this fecondary 
'’pleafure exceeds the primary. And there 
are few, 1 imagine, who would reje<3; an 
•entertainment of this fort, on the fame 
principle with Agcfilaus of Sparta. When 
invited to hear a performer who mimi'ked 
Jthe niglitingale. to grear; perfedlion, the 
faftidioui king replied, “ I have heard the 
“ nightingale herfelf.” The entertain- 
-inent might be unworthy of a king; but it 
was declined, on a principle that, forms an 
exception ito the general tafte. And imita¬ 
tion may be juftly called. the firft intel- 
ledual ijnufement congeniaf with our‘ be¬ 
ing : in confirmation of which we might 

appeal 
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appeal to the firft eflays of infancy, jo,the 
tafte for the imitative arts fo predomin'anj; 
in youth, and to the earlieft qpmpofidous 
of antiquity [jD]. * ^ 

Man alone is capable of imitating every 
creature, while he is* if I may fay fo, him-, 
felf a creature which no other can piietend to 
imhate. In the indulgence then of this 
talent, he adopts, as it were, every mode 
of inflind, and re-echoes every voice in 
the foreft. Even ftill life. attra(p;s his* at¬ 
tention ; and th'e application of the fame 
talenfto every fubjed, renders h™ a raafter 
in expreffion, and *ripen^ hl« genius while* 
it e.itercifss his mechanical powers. , 

t ^ 

Thus is he occupied .in borrowing-nci.. 
only from his own fpecies, but in tranlicrib- 
in^, for.his’amufement,* the appearances, 
of the natural and of the animal world; 
in collecting materials, without knqwing 
their importance, and ip laying .with an 
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adivc^, though undefigning hand, the 

foundations of all arts and fciences. ‘ 

« 

This imitative faculty operates fo vigo- 
rou% on the organs of fpeech, that in 
fome cafes found in general feems to be- 
*come an objed of imitation, without any 
particular archetype. Hence the mechani¬ 
cal tnals of children in the eafier expref- 
fions, when their organs are incapable of 
other articulation. And herfce the fame 
foufids ruft uniformly through all lan¬ 
guages, to denote eithei; parent, to whom 
the earjieft.expreffions arc prefumed to be 
-rtddreired. •' .* * 

fuch exertions are we renderedr capa- 
-bJetsf indicating, .by intelligible figns, the 
more ftriking and familiar obj^eds. But 
to give at} additiohal compafs to the power's 
of fpeech was referved for another prin¬ 
ciple allied to the former, ahd often undif- 
tinguifli^d in its operations, which may be 
- __ deno- 
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denominated the analogical faculty*. A 
faculty which has vaft power in bincfing 
the aflbciations of thoughts,’and jn all the 
mental arrangements; but with w’^fe 
influence on language alone we are at pre- 
fent concerned. , 

• • • I 

Hitherto language confifted in tlieoroice 
of inftindl, or was drawn by imitation from 
an aifJual fimilarity in the nature of things. 
Now analogical connexions fupply the 
place of real refcinblance. No"^ inftinfl: 
borrows aid ivova'imagination \ and it is 
the weaknefs of thjs principle \yhich im- 
pofes the law of filenceT^anS excludes all 
pofllblhty of improvenlent in the aninial 
world. Here commences the reign of in^, 
vention, and here perhaps we fhould flop, 

and draw^ the* boundary of art and ^nature. 

• •* 

There is not an objed that can prefent 
itfelf to the fenfes, or to the imagination, 
* ' * which 
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whic^ the mind, by its analogical faculty* 
cannot affimilate to fomcthing antecedently 
in its poffehion. By confequence, a term 
already appropriated, and in ufe, will, by 
no violent tranfition, be ffiaped and ad- 
jufted to the new idea. An{f thus the 
‘ divifion and compofition of the primary 
fign^s will conftitute relations in found, 
correfpondent with thofe relations, real or 
imaginary, which fubfift among the objects 
of human knowledge. Thus the language 
of the Chinefe confifts of a few words only, 
which, by a variation of tone merely, 
become the neprefentatives of all the ideas 
of that enlighterTv J people. 

f 

This mode of proceeding is fo confpi- 
cuous in our firll; attempts, that it is with 
reludtancc children adopt a w;ord altogether 
new, fo long as they can affiniilatu the 
objed to any of their fonder acquaintance. 
And 'it is wonderful to obfer'^e with what 
i prompt!- 
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promptitude, facility, and apparent^ inge¬ 
nuity, they can draw fuch various expref- 

fion out of their little ilore. It is accord- 

. i • 

ingly no illiberal entertainment In prefpit- 
ing ftrange objeds to their fight, to wait by 
way of experiment for their own conclu- 
*fions, and to caufe them to diftingtiilb 
each by names of their own invention [E]. 
This would be, perhaps, no improper, 
exereife in training their infant faculties ; 
and it feems to have been upon the fame 
principle that the firft of*manl^nd, a? the 
defire and with ^the, approbation of his 
Creator, was able to name fo .readily all 
the bfafts of the liekl#w,and the fowls or 
hea,ven. « . 

Many fubfequent iryiovations in 
guage ma;^ be traced up to the fame fource ; 

agd figqs apparently ttte moft ., arbitrary 

0 * 

are either the refill t of fome more refined 
co'naexion, or are feparated front,their 
primitives by a longer chain of aqafegy. 
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By^this power the fame natural fign* 
befides its primary, admits of a fccondary, 
and even of yarious import; and what 
originally denoted ah outward cbjed:, is 
by a^'certain fubtlety of apprehenfion tranf- 
ferred to the qualities of the mind ' I'j. Thus 
language becomes figurative ; and, without 
any extehfion of the vocabulary, takes in 
the compafs of our intelledual ideas. ' It 
is this principle iikewife which concluiSts 
the fame fign from the individual to the 
fpecies, and by the frequent application of 
it. on fimilar occafipns* confers on it a 
larger .and^a larger import, till at laft it 
Acquires a general.^ jceptation, without any 
painful or laborious effort. ^ ' : 

i 

“ 'This procefs of. the mind accounts for 
the generation of all the different parts of 
fpeech, ae might'be fhewn more.particu¬ 
larly in the rife of that effential conftituent 
of lacguage, which by reafoh of its import¬ 
ance ft denominat^*d the verb. 


Not 
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Not only are emotions of differeni kinds 

excited by the objeds of fenfe, but* t^e 

• 

fame kind of emotion is wonderfully piodU > 

> 

fied, according to the circumftances o,F its 
birth. How various, even in the favage 
breaft, dre the modes of love! how various 
the emotion of fear I 

'Let us then fuppofe that the lion and 
the»ferpent are confidered by the favage 
as the raoft hoftile and formidable among 
animals. A certain fpecies^ of terror 
would be excited, by the approach of the 
one’; a different modification of the fame 
emotion would be excited by the approaett 

of fthe otsher. o 

0 

Now, in the firft flage of language, 
the natural figns of thefe kindred emotionsj 
it 4 prefumed, would be employed to indi¬ 
cate, and to diftinguifh the approach of 
thefe animals. In the mean whilsi'' let it 
b« fuppofed that the other inhabitants of 
G > the 
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the fprfft have received their names. la 
thefecircumftances it is abundantly natural 
, for the favagp tc* join the term, indicating 
the <^read of the lioii or ferpent, with a 
proper name, in order to notify the ap¬ 
proach of any other offenfive Creature. 
This term, by an eafy extenfion, will be 
transffirre'd from offenfive to other creatures; 
•and hence by a gradual tranfition, even to 
inanimate objedls, till it is charged at 
length with a general . affirmation. . I 
poffeffes alKhe power of the verb [C]. 

I 

Such»ftepj5 as thele, we may believe, fiavc 
ISd to the moye regular combinations of 
foun^ i and, under .this afped of things, 
we may conceive language ftrong indeed, 
and animated, but probably remaining long 
without much coppafs, or cqWrence, or 
order. It confifted chiefly of detached' 
phrafe. And though every^found formed 
not a complete fentence, as at the begin*- 
ning, j^the mord artificial arrangements 


were, 
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ivUre unknown. Thofe contiedive ptrliclea 

whi(?h intimate the relations of thought 

• 

were not yet brought into»e»i/|ehce j and • 
the relations themfelves were rather 
nuatecl to the linderftandiftg than exptefle(i 
form’. Nor is, this abrupt mode^ oS 
expreflion unfuit^ble to the cireumftartccs 
of the fimple ages. Sentiment, as tjell as 
its drcfs, hung then extremely loofe t andf * 
tncr were not accuftomed to a chain of 
r .-tioniug, or to .any complex fyftem of 
thought. Norris it lefs conftrmabte to 
the experience of* our. early life, the trueft 
perfpeditre, perhaps, in which'to, contem¬ 
plate‘the rifing genius'of mankind. Iri 
th(f firjl diflle£ts of children, the pafficles 
are but little attended ^to, if not totally 
difregarded. They rejeft the texture of 
artificiananguage, even'while tjiey adopt 
its words, prefenting the capital objects id 
imnjediate fuceelTion, without the interven¬ 
tion of terms which are of a more obfeurO 

• • . * 

and abftrad original. It is the fame mode 

‘ G a •* of 
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of proceeding which is fo often obfervable 
in veiieinent fpeakers, who, in the hurry 
of declamatio;!,,, or *of paffion, have no 
leifure to attend to the rules of grammar, 
or logic. The language of paffion accord- 
ingly, which confifts of broken periods, 
hlis been happily imitated by the poets, 
and might be here illuftrated, were it necef- 
fary, by examples from the greateft mafters, 
whofe prerogative it is to difpenfe in favour 
of nature with the eftablilhed rules of art. 

r 

It is alfo remarkable in all the ancient 
tongueSiv that the moft important diftinc- 
tions and relatiens objeds are indicated 
by ai? inflexion of the voice, or a. fli^it 
variation of the fame found, without re- 
forting fo often to the little engines, which 
fupport the moderp fyflems. , 

Even this inflexion of voice is not always 

0 

indifpenfable; and in the oriental tongues 
no inconVeniency is perceived from the 


want 
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want of the genitive cafe; though there is 
neither an inflexion, ^nor any interveniug 
particle to fuggefl: the relation.^. . 

* * / 

Let it not then be imagined, that ab- 

ftrafl confiderations have entered far into 
• * 
the firft formation of fpeech. Such labe- 

rious effort had been ill fuited to*the genius 

and circumllances of the firfl: inventors; 

atftl even the particles themfelves, though 

of more doubtful origin, have crept into 

exiftence, without any fever§ applfcation 

of metaphyfical/orce. 

• » » 

Thofe talents‘alone ex^rcifed. by mexy 

humaQ creature, in acquiring hft firfl: lan¬ 
guage, have been exercifed by the original 
inftitutors. In both cafes the love of'itni- 
tation i# often the prime mover, without 
.any farther defign. Taught hy parents, 
children learn to utter found, to which 
afterwards tfiey affix a meaning. ^Taught 
Jby inftina:, men utter,fouad at,the begin- 

G 3 . 
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ping, which the qnderftaq4ing afterward^ 

renders ipore fignificant. In both cafes, 

% 

the of the underlknding is pofterior to 

a fosJ of organical impulfe; and in both 

cafes there feems to be lefs abftradiop 

than is contended for in the fchools of 
" * 
phildbphy. 

Is a* man, for example, to be reputed 
ignorant of the force of particles, becaufe 
he is Incapable to give a metaphyfjcal ac- 
pount of their origin ? And if without 
inetaphyfics he apprehends thefe particles, 
why not invent them 'too ? 

If we fuppofe buFone of the moft obvious 

* • A * 

l*clatiaas to be diftihdly marked by any 
papt’cle, that particle will, as it were fpon- 
tapeoufly, offer itfelf upon all fimijar occa- 
fions; an4 fro® law of analogy will 
he ,gradually extended iq its fignification, 
until i^ includes under it a taft variety of 
felgtion; for it is tfansferred from objeft 
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to objed in the concrete^ without ^ny ab- 
ftraft confideration of its powers. • 


It is caller for the*minJ to perceive^ re~ 
feinblance, than to fpecify the minute dif¬ 


ferences of things. Hence the fame par¬ 
ticles are ufed to Senote various relationj, 


withtjut our attending to their fpecific 


differences. And hence thefe terms, in all 
languages, are fo liable to be confounded, 


and carry dften a fort of vicarious import, 
mutually participating of the f^me poWers. 


. When the analogy lofes itfelf in refine¬ 
ment, new particles ^a^ ^evifed, and-*\a- 
vefted with a different office. And were 
an oi’dinary man called upon to define the 
prepofitlons, or other .little conftituenls of 
any modern tongue, without a certain pre- 
•paratiQn of his faculties, the anfwer with 
regard*to the greater number would-be 
indefinite, or evafive, or merely ri^gative. 
This particle, might l;e fay, differs in its 
G 4 import 
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imporj from that other: that other from a 
third. They feverally denote relation! al- 
together difllmilar. * It is eafier to fay what 
they are not, than what they are. 

Should a more explicit anfwer be rcfjuired, 

refers to others morp learned than him- 

« 

Telf, or involves himfelf in a labyrinth, in 
« 

which the primary conftrudors of language 
never were involved, and from which tb,c 
logician or the philologift can hardly ex¬ 
tricate him. ‘‘ The particles, fays a * writer 
in whom fnefe charadlers .are united, are 
^mong all nations applitd with fo great 
latitude, that they are ijot eafily reducible 
under any regul^ icheme of application. 
Thii^ difliculty is dot lefs, nor, parhaps, 
greater in Englllh than in any other lan¬ 
guage. I have laboured them with dili¬ 
gence, hope with fuccefffj fuch ^t 
ieaft as can be expeded in a talk, wlikh 
no man however learned orlagacious*h;is 
ye; b^n able to perform [^j.” 

• Dr. S. Johnfon. 

He 
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He muft be born then with - a texture of 
braifl as ftrong as that of Johnfon: he »uft 
be a Hercules in naetaphyfigs, ,vvho can de- ^ 
dare, in their metaphyfical charader, ihe 
full import of thefc elements of fpeech. 

Yet the relatlons^of its own thought^ the 

9 • 

mind clearly apprehends. The^figns of 
thefe relations, when once inftituttd, it 
apprehends with equal eafe. But thefe* 
relations, dear as the light in the prefence 
of particular objhds, in^ their abfenqp are • 

involved in obfeurity. ' 

• 

The vulgar fin^ little difficulty tb a^gre- 
hend the foul itfelf.m’*ad*embodied hate: 
but k is- referved fot’ the philofo[itter to 
apprehend its feparate and abftradt 
ence. And as well might it be contended 

.that tjiis 'fublime apprehenfiop had, in 

• % 

every age, entered into the imaginatiojjg of 
our forefathers, as that the nicer relations 
. of thought had exhibited themfelves naked 
to the underftanding, and received names 
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in artificial language, disjoined from the 

other members which compofe the body of 

fois complex machine. 

» * 

With reafon therefore we conclude, that 
the laws of analogy, by one gentle and 
..uniform efPed, fupetfeding or allevlat- 
'ing the efforts of abftra<3:ion, permit Ian- 

t 

guage to advance towards its perfection 
free of the embarraffments which feemf d to 
obftruCt its progrefs. 

( 

In mofV fpeculations upon this fubjeCt, 
there reigns a fundamental error. It con- 
fifts irr referring the rife of ideas and the 

inventio^i of la’nfuSge to a differeni aera, 

/ 

as if'<a time had evCr been when mankind 
labored for utterance, yet fought in 
vain to open intellectual treafures, and 

to be exonerated*from the load of their 

• \ 

own conceptions. Under this impreffioa 
we are apt to imagine fome great projedors 

in an’early age, balancing a regular plan 

<• € 

for the conveyance of fentiment, and the 

. eftablifit- 
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leftablifhment of general intercourfe.^ In 
fuch circumftances, indeed, they muft ha,ve 

revolved in imagination* all the fubtleties*' 

• • 

of logic, and entered far into thfe fcien^e 
of grammar, before its objeds had any 
exiftence.* Profound .abHradion and gene-? 
ralization mull havelieen conftantly exer-f * 
cifed; all the relations of thought canvaff- 
ed ‘with care, compared v?ith accuracy, 
an5''arranged with propriety, and with 
order; a defign competent, perhaps, to 
fuperior beings, but by no means c8m- 

patible with the .limited capacity of tlie 

• 

human mind. Now thefe difficultips and 
incun\hrance8, in a gseu Jawfure, di%i- 
peaf,* by contemplating ideas and langi^age 
as uni/ormly in clofe conjunction; and the 
changes in the former, and the innovations 
in the latter of the fame chronological 
date, •’ • 

A few ideas, in the ruder ages, are mh- 
jeCted to cxpreflion with the fame facility, 

a« 
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as a greater number in fucceeding periods. 
Ajjd hence fpeech, in all its difFerent*parts, 
\s already formed,' when the vocabulary is 
exceeding fcanty, and there is no variety 
or abundance in any one clafs. Thus a 
Grammar even of the Lapland tongue con¬ 
tains all the grammatical parts of fpeech *. 
Hence too the eafe with which a language 
is attained in infancy, or early youth, and 
the difficulty attending it in maturer age. 
When the idea and the fign are contempo¬ 
rary attainments, and coincide in their firft 
impreffions, they take root together, and 
ferve .reciprocally the one to fuggeft the 
otner. But vvfceze vhis coincidence it want- 

a 

ing,^ it becomes more difficult, if not im- 
poffible, for the mind to colle£l its naked 
tlToughts, and fubjed them afterwards in 
all their variety to the arbitrary irapofitions 
of language. 

V 

* See a Laplandiih Grammar, lattly pabliihed tiy Mr. 
(jcenij^rofeiror of (be Lapland tongue. 


A IhPrQ 
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A more equal ceconomy, therefore^ has 
been maintained by the diredion of tljat 
principle of analogy to whic]i we fo often 
refer; and the connexion is mdre eafil^ 
eftabliihed, when, from the fimplicity and 
uniformity of favage life, the fame figns 
return fo often; wh*en the whole compafs | 
of the vocabulary is exhaufted upon fami¬ 
liar objeds, and almoft comprized in the 
hiUB'ry of a day’s adventures. Thus a 
vocabulary, 'confifting of about tweiji^ 
words, is faid to be fufficient, in all their 
ordinary tranfa^igns, for the purpofes of 

feme favage nations. 

% •» 
Lt^nguage then, conftru^J^ with fuch 

fcanty»materials, increafes with the «fcpe- 
rience and difcernment of mankind. On a 
more exa£t furvey, the mind difcriminates 
ifs objedis, amd breaks the fyftem of analogy 
by attending to the minute difFerences.pf 
things. As therefore the analogical i[aculty 
enlarges the fenfe of words, the dijcrimi- 

natiiig 
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faculty augments them in numlief. 
It l?reaks fpeech into fmaller divifions'i anci 
feeftows a copioufhefs on language by a 
more precife arrangement of the objefts^ 
Thus by the diftribution of our ideas, as 
well as by the enlargement of the fund, 
‘language is conftantly enriched; and its 
barrenneXs or fertility among a rifing people 
may be always eftimated by the number of 
the objeds, and the accuracy with wfiich 
they are clafled. 

At a time wlien utility was almoft re^ 
garded as the whole of beauty, and perfpi- 
cuity was the foie aim of fpeech, nothing 
fuperflupus woiitd^ ever be admitted there. 
Afterwards the coahtion and interferences 
of different tribes confounded the fimpli- 
city of the infUtution, by the admiflion 
of foreign, identical, and fupernumerary 
teras. The love of novelty and variety 
eftabliAed their currency: * a fpecies" of 
luxury ia indulged in the commerce of 
5 words^ 
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words. Each firaple inftitution fuftai^d a 
fliock* from the colHfion of contending 
fjftems, and out of thefe Jarrings there 
arofe more copious and mixed'eftal^il^- 
meats. 

• By fuch caufes Is language dlverfified^by* 

• 

degrees, in its words, in its texture, and 
in its idiom. What is at firft only a variety 
at-djaleds, produces diftind languages in * 
fucceeding generations. And after repara¬ 
tion from the fountain the difFerejcea . 
among them become more contkJcrable in 
proportion to the* length of their courfe. 
Thus the Englilh, wthe F renc^ and ’itaiiaa 
tongues, have borrowed their vocabulary 
from lire Greeks and Romans, whHe in 
their texture and idion\ they are allied to 
the Celtic, and to the Hebrew, or claim a 
very diQant original. * • 

But the consideration of thefe differences' 
would carry us beyond the limit dl" the 

prefeni 
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prelent defign, which permits us only to 
touch on the gradations of a Ample inftitu- 
fion referring to ‘thofe faculties of the 
mind which appear .principally concerned 
in conducing its fucceffivc improvements. 
In the execution of the enterprife Uie mind, 
•rio .doubt, has exerted colleftively, at all 
times, various powers; but thefe are ex¬ 
erted'in unequal proportion, according to 
the circumftances of the world; and'the 
order here affigned appeared to our judge¬ 
ment moft confonant to the probability of 
things, to'the experience of early life, and 
to the genius and complexion of the ruder 


agfiC; 




t 

Bjto fuch efforts, ‘ or at lead by jeffdrts 
competent to the abilities of every fociety 
of mankind, fome rude fyftem is con- 
ftruded on the .foundations <• of nature. 
The fuperflrudure becomes vaft apd mag- 
nificent, like the conceptions'of the human 
raind^ but that fuperftrudure is the work 

of 
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of ages, and is as complicated and vAious, 
in the different regions of the globe,* aa 

a 

the modes of civil life, a» the afpe^i of 
nature, and as the ‘genius of arts afid 
fciences. 

• Having therefore confidered fpeech’in* 
its lower forms, we proceed to •enguire 
into thofe fuperior marks of refinement 
atrd* art which conftitute the criterion of a 
polifhed tongue. 
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KJ, 


N'.itu [A], p. 71. 

A * 

T lHpUGTi the niodulations of found dc- 
‘ dare in g'.ncral the feelings of the heart, 
muiic imitates the focial paflions with tlie hap- 
pitll fuccefs. A difiindion winch intimatCTtnc 
fociability and generofity of mau, and is well 
ilki/lrated by Dr. Smith in tlic ‘theory of moral 
iomlhnentJ, 

“ "YVljen mufic imuates the modulations of 
“-•■grief, it citb/?r adually inipires us 

“ with.thofe pafflons, or at leaft puts us in the 
“ Ktood which difpofes us to conceive' them. 
“ But when it imitates the notes of anger, it 
“ infpires us with'fear. Joy, grief, love, ad- 
miration, devotion, are all of them paflions 
“ whicl\ are naturally mufical. - Their natural 
“ tones are all foft, clear, and melodious; and 
^they naturally exprefs themfelves' in periods 
“ svinich are diftinguilhed by regular paufes, 
“ and tYhich upon that account are eafily adapt- 

* ed 
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“ ed to the regular returns of the corr*efpond- 
“ ing airs of a tunc. The voi.ce of atigy, 
“ on the contrary5 and of all the pafTions 

“ which are akin to it, is hardi afrid difcord- 

• ♦ 

“ ant. Its periods too are irregular, fome- 
“ times very long, fometimes very (hort, and 
“ diilingiiifhed by no regular paufes. It is^ 
“ with difficulty thettfore that mufic can imi-. 
“ tate any of thofe paffions, and tjie mufic 
“ which does imitate them is not the* moft 
“ 'agreeable. A whole entertainment may con- 
vdtiiout any impropriety, in the imitation 
“ of the focial and agreeable paffions. It would 
“ be a Rrange cnte*r'.ainmcnt which confifted 
“ altogether of the imitations of Ijatred and 
“ relcntment.” • 

Part I. fe(^ ii. ch, 3 . 


» Note [ 5 ],.p. 71. ,, 

TJERHAPS the fimplicity of ancient mufic 
contributed to its effect*.. Perhaps from its 
union with .poetry it derived its moft alluring 
charms, yet thefe arts may,*on fome cKcafions, 
cncuffiberfeach other, and ought, in the opiniQr*/ 
of fome good judges, to hold a divided emj^e. 
This IS a problem in the hiftory of mufic wftich 
an adept in the fcience is alpnc capable to de¬ 
li 2 cide. 
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cide, -afiid I am ready to adopt the opinion and 
language of Dr. Burney, that “ mufio and 
“ poetry, like man 'and wif^ or other aflb- 
“ ciales, aVe befl afunder, if they cannot agree; 
“ and, on many occafions, it were to be wiflied, 
“ that the partnerfliip were amicably diflblvei.” 

I The danger at prefef.t fcems to be, that, 
mufic in preference to poetry, and injlrutnental 
mufiG in preference to vocal, to which it is fo 
far inferior, fiiould ufurp an improper dominion 
in all the politer circles. An obfcrvatiofr- cf 
Mr. Gay to Dr. Swift, in the year 1723, rela¬ 
tive to the fafhionable tafle of the metropolis, 
is now applicable in a much larger extent. 
“ As for the reigning amufement of the town,” 
fays he, “ it is entirely mufic-, feal fiddles, 
i/hfs viul.V;2iJ^ hautboys ; not poetical harps, 
“ lyres,* and reeds. There is nobody‘allowed 
“ for- fay 1 fing, buf an Eunuch, or an Italian 
“ woman. Every body is grown now as great 
“ a judge of mufid as they were in your time 
“ of poetry; and folks that could not diftin- 
“ guifht one tun6 from another, ,now daily 
difpute about the different ftyles of Handel, 
“ Etononcini, and Attilio. Peoule have now for- 
“ ^t Homer, and Virgil, and Cafar, or, at leafl-, 
“ they have loll tifcir ranks; for in London^and 
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“ Wejlminjier^ in all polite converfations, • 

“ fino is daily voted the ^reateft man that e\^r 
“ lived.” But without refietflsnOTon^the national • 

, tafte, let it be fufficierit to obferve, that mftfic 
is) not the only imitative art, which, in the 
progrefs of refinement, ceafes to be fo figni- 
^ ficant. ' , • V* 


N’eft il pas fingulier, fays Monf. I’Abbe 
Reynal, que dans les premiers ages du monde, 
& chez les fauvagcs, la datife foit un art d’imi- 
tation, & qu’elle ait perdu ce caradere dans 
les pays polifes, oCi clle fi-mble reduite a une 
certaine nombre de pas extciucs fans a£l.ion,*fans 
fujet, fans conckwte? Mais il en eftkdes danfes 
comme des langues? ell<tf deviennent abftraites, 
ainfi que les idces done elles font compofees. 

. • -^6m. vij p. 27. 

. ’ ' • •• 

Note [C], p. 73. 


T Refer the reader to Experiments and Obfer- 
vations onfhe finging of JBirds, by^the Hon. 
Dkines BaJrrington, inferted in the Philofophic^ 
TranfadiSns of the year 1773. 


“ Thefe experiments,” fays Mr. Barrington, 
“ may be faid to be ufeffii to all tWe who 
. . H 3 happen 
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“ happen to be pleafed with finging birds. 
*• Becaufe it is clear, that, by educating a bird 
“ under fever.?l forts, we may often make fuch 
“ a mixture as to improve the notes which 
“ they would have learned in a wild ftate. 

j 

, “ It refults alfo from the experime.it of the 
‘ “ lihnet being educated ‘under the vengolina, 
that we may introduce tlic notes of Afia, 
“ Africa, and America into our own woods; 
** bccaufe if that linnet had been fet at liberty, 
the neftiings of the next feafon would 
“ adhered to the vengolina fong, who would 
“ attain tranfmit it to'their'defcendants.” 

The mufical notes of birds, if we believe 
Lucretius, a naturalift as well as a poet, firil 
fuggc:fted^^i@x: 31 gn the ci<3>;T)ents of a fciencc in 
which he afterwards fo far excels them.’ For 
the liotes of birds, however melodious, are«not 
only deftitute of harmony, but deficient in ex-r 
prefllon, which in mufic is the capital excel¬ 
lence. 

t 

^ Note [D], p. 75. 

T is, perhaps, not foreign from the fubjedt 
to obferve, that men of genius, though no 
poets or* painters by profe0ion| fo often dif- 

. CPYcr,. 
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cover, in early life, a pronenefs to the imitative 
arts,* which yield to more ferious*occupatron<n 
maturer years. Even the maflsrs thenjfelves, , 
, in the decline of life, no longer court the m'»fes 
w')th equal affiduity. It is then the poet, tranf. 
formed into the philofopher, abandons his for¬ 
mer waiR. " — • • 

J 

Hinc itaque & verfus & cxtera ludicra gono. 

• 

'The Biography of the Englidi Poets, to 
which a writer of the firfl: rank in literature 
now calls tho attention of the public, affords a 
variety of examples’of prediledion in garly 
life. Cowley and Milton, as we'^ as Pope, 

“ lifped in numbers.” ^Cowley had read all 
v^'penfcr, while under twelve, had .commenced 
a poet at thirteen, an filteen, 

when^'his poetical blojfoms appeared. • In the 
Comus pf Milton, a juVtnile produdicft,* we 
behold the dawn of an immortal day. 

The author of Gondibert compofed a poem 

on the death of Shakefpear^, at the age of ten. 

» • 

. , * 

Dr. Jorcin a poet in youth, and a^itic 
in maturer age. • 
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V 

Lord Lanfdown compofcd moft of his poetical 
|.icces when' a perfeft child, the corre{ 5 lion of 
which afforded caiployment to his riper years. 

«> • 1 

Voltaire commenced poet at twelve, cc^rn- 

pofcd the Henriade while under twenty-fc;ur, 
and his Brutus, which he regarded “vomme fa 
ytragedie la plus fortemenl ecrite,” at thirty-fix. 

The p'fefent ImperialLaureat*, an appellation 
which his merit alone might almoft extort from 
his contemporaries, is an afionifhing inftance«f 
the premature infpiration of the mufes. And 
not to multiply inllan^es among foreign nations, 
the Poems afcribed to Thomas Rowley, a fecu- 
lar priefl: Brillol, who floiirilhed in the fif¬ 
teenth century, are prt)bably the production of 
a ypnth.i-jwho died Anag.iyyo, at the age of 
eighteei\,, T^'^FlRiigy' of genius; and who, 
in (^e opinion of. no contemptible judge, 
would have proved the firll of Englifli poets, 
had he reached the full manhood of his days. 
“ From his childhood,” fays Mr. Warton, '‘he 
“ was fond of reading and writing vcrfes, and 
“ fomc of his early compofitions, ‘which he 
“'^^^rote without any defign to deceive, have 
“ l:4t;n judged to be moft altbnilhing produc- 
** tions by the firft critic of the prefent age.” 

* Metallafio. 

Waller 

\ 
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Waller indeed is reconied a lingular inftance 
of a poer, who began late the exercife of » 
poetic talent. “ Atan age,” faysLord Cjaren- , 
\jdon, “ when other men*ufed to give over writ- 
“ ing verfes (for he was near thirty years of age 
when he firft engaged himfclf in that exercife, 

, “ at leall that he wasjtnown to do fo), he fur-. ^ 
“ prifed the town with two or three pieces of 
“ that kind, as if a tenth mufe had betn newly 
born to cherifli drooping poetry.” 

But this evidence is not conclufive; nor is 
the noble hiftorian perfedly corred in point of 
fad. For the mufe of V\i^leu had even acqilired * 
a name in the twenty-fourth year fcf his age. 

It is reafonable, howevw, to exped that the 
more perfed performances of a great patte r will 
be of,later date. X forrC'd"'judgment is a 
qua^lify fo effential to gj^eat execution in the 
imitative arts, that, according to the Abt)e du 
Bot, it is about the age, of thirty that the 
greateft geniufes, whether in poetry or painting, 

have produced their mafter-pieces. 

• » • 

• • 

But tor this Dryden is an eminent exceptioif. 

His lateft perfoffliances are the bell. H/fi re, ' 

fays Pope, like the fun’s, Ihone cleared towards 
itsT fetting. Addifon adorfts him with fimila’r 
4 . ' . praifci 
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praif^; and he incritqJ the following t ncomi j'n 
^lom the illpftrious patron of his declining age: 

f 

Nat alhthc*blaT{s of time can do 3'ou wrong, 

* Young fpite of age, in fpitc of vveaknefs ih'ong.; 
Time, like Alcldcs, ftrikes you to the ground j 
You, like Antesus, from each fall rcbonnd. 

t ' 


‘ Note [E], p. 79. 

MIA H, the Otaheitean, circumferibed as a 
child in the number of his ideas, though 
in underftanding and in years a man, proceeded 
onjimilar principles'*the acquifuion of the 
Englifli t^gue. 

# 

The butler he called king of the bottles, 
Capi’i'’ir'M^jgjj£peaux was king of the fliip. Lord 
Sandwich was icnTg of*all the fliips. Thfc whole 
langv^gc of kis own country exceeds net a 
thowfand words. 


Not;^ [A], p. 80., 

% ' , 

• It 

CUCH is the natural order of analogy in the 
^'generation of fpeech. But^he reverie order, 
whefe words expreffive of ideas purely intel- 
ledlual, are transferfcd to corporeal objects,, is 

fome« 
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fbmetimes obfcrvable in aicultivated langifage; 
inftanA's of which are produced \n^Melaiige»de^ 
Literature tar Menf. d'Alenmrt. 

* * # • 

\ • I 

Note [G], p. 82. 

TN donating thig_part of fpeech, it has been 
oiaferv^rty Dj’. Smith, that “ imper- 
“ fonal verbs, which exprefs in one word a 
“ complete event, which preferve in nhe cx- 
“ j>reflion that perfect fimplicity and unity 
“ which there always is in the objeft and in the 
“ idea, and which fuppofe no abftraftion or 
“ metaphyfical divifion of the event into its 
“ feveral conftituent members of fubject Snd' 
“ attribute, would, in all probabiliiiy, be the 
fpecies of verbs fir'll invented.” 

• • • 

But afterwards, in Che.prop'j'^fs^ijii^'gffige,' 
by ihe»divifiun of every event into its nTetaphy- 
ficarelements, imperfonal verbs difappear,** In 
modern tongues, accordingly, they are unknown. 
Yet they make a figure in the languages ’of 
antiquity, afnd efpecially in the Hebrew, where 
the radical words, from wfiich all others are 
derived, are traced up by grammarians to tha» 
priginal, ^ ^ 

See Confiderations concerning the firft For-' 
• fnatipn of Languages, &c. • 

Notie 




Note p. 88. 

^TpHE ill fuccefs of all former grammarians 
’*■ ancient and modern, has not intimidated 
a writer in the gloom afid folicudc oi a piifon, 
from undertaking fo arduous a taflc. 

Spe a letter to John Dunning, Efq; by Mr. 
Horne. In this letter the conjunftions of the 
Englifli tongue are traced up to a fourcc unob- 
ferved or unacknowledged by any grammarian. 
The fame analogy is^pre^umed to be univcrfal; 
sn^ conjunftionsi aaording to this plan, no 
longer t^k among the grammatical elements, 
out are derived in one uniform manner, in all 
[anpu-.gft s.lff om the othp,r parts of fpeech. 
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• • 

THE CRITERION OF A POLISHED TONGUt. 

V, 

•ry^HE connexion of language and 
X manners is an obvious conoexion. 
They run parallel with each other, through 
different periods of their progrefs. Yet 
language, from various caufes, may arrive 
at a pitch of refineni^t, .unauthorifedJby' 
the tone of, public manners. Aild on the 
other hand, public manners may actjiiire a 

fuperior caft of refintqjent, .^hiak/^Srtkn- 

% 

gua^e #lone would not authorife* us to 
expeft. 

So various and equivocal are the marks 
cither of rudcnefs or refinement in the Ian- 

* t * * 

guage and manners of a people, that to 
form, on fuch^flbjeds, a confiftent th'^ry, 
is no cafy talk. In both cafes, however. 


a man 
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a man of tafte an i obfervation mufl: feel 
and recognize diftilidions, though he were 
unable to fpecify^them, or to affign with 
precifion the laws by which they are go¬ 
verned. 

We have attempted to a'ppfoacbi the com¬ 
mon fountain of all languages, but pretend 
not to purfue the meanders of their courfe. 

Articulation^ if not an univerfal attri¬ 
bute of human fpeech, is an > excellence at 
.which it foon arivves [^A]. Of rudenefs, 
therefor^, or refinement,^ this particular 
can form no criterion. Language too, in 
bo tKoex^ emes. may ^ fubjeded to rules 
of fyntax nearly fimilar; and by' ronfe- 
quMice the principles of grammar will not 
carry us far into the origin of thefe diflinc- 
tions. Is there an appeal to the ear; fome 
diftin6tinn is perceived, and a rougher tone 
and cadence are found to correfpond beft 
witV the temper and maiHiers of Barba¬ 
rians. 


At 
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At firft pcrfp 'icuity Us chiefly or ^lone 
regar^led. Nothing conducive to that end 
is offenfive to the org^j but'afterwards* 
perfpicuity is in part facrifice^ to ornarflent. 
Some indulgence is Ihcwn to the ear; and 
Its percept mns a gcpiire refinement, as well 
•as all our other perceptions. Hence arifes, ' 
by infenfiblc gradations, a new fyQ:em of ^ 
founds. 

Words fluOiiatc with the modes of life. 
They arc varied, op ext^erminated as harfir^ 
and diflbnant, upon faiiic principle tfiat 
any mode or falhion is.varied or extermi¬ 
nated as rude and vulgar. And'th^pre- 
valenca of this principle uliimately tends 
to the eftablilhmcut of a*general diftinOiipn. 
Hence the fnioothnefs of the Ionic dialed, 
rather than the roughnefs of the Done, 

recommencls jtfelf to a polifhed age^. 

* • • 

confidered the Gerptian 
as a fmooth and harmonious tongue, ^nd 

•ordered 


Peter the (^at 
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orde^jed it as fuch tCMbe ufed at Court. In 
proportion as the/Court of Peterfburgh 
became more poli/hed, the German was 

i < 

difcafded,' and the French fubftituted in its 
room. 

. In general the fuperjor reHnement of the 
\ French eftablifhed its currency in all the 
politer circles of the North of Europe. 
And upon the fame principle the Greek, 
which had no charms for the Romans in 
the ruder ages of the republic, raviflied the 
ears of imperial Ronie,. 

Hoc fermone pavenfi hoc iram, gaudia, curas, 
. Hp.c.!rj|^ l:a effundunt animi fecreta. 

‘ Juv./l'ap vi. 

In the produdion of the founds of lan¬ 
guage climate [B] ‘is concerned, as well as 
the degrees of civilization. But this natural 
caufe operating upon manners alfo, .and 
thrfi.^igh that medium upon fpeech, its 
dir^ and fimple influence upon the organs 
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ought not to be conibunded with iti reflex 
and more complicatecA operations. • . 

4 

Climate, is both'ways, may favour* or 
obftrud refinement in founds, or derive to 
them a* peculiar charader. 

/ 

If the language of the Malais,»a people 
barbarous and fierce, is however rightly ^ 
celebrated as the fofteft in * Afia, the cli¬ 
mate, in fach inflances, by an irrefifllble 


application to the*or^ns> a<Ss in oppoSkidh 
to manners, dnd/controuls thSir natural 
tendency. If the jargon of the^o,ttentot3 
is, on the other biiQid, the hai^^fll*^rgon 


in llri> world, it feems an efFe& rather 
chargeable on manners with which the 


climate is not imtnedialKly concerned. • 


In pepod6, however, of equal refinement, 

the articulation and accents of the North 

/ 

• Voye* Lei Voyagei d’un Philofophe, par L« 
Poivre. 
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are, in our hemlf^here, diftinguifliable 
from the articulatii^i and accents of‘'the 
fouthern regions. Inarticulate found is 
governed by fimilar rules, and a different 
ftyle and compofition in mufic are found 
Jbeft accommodated to the genius of dif- 
\ferent nations. 

4 

The French mufic accordingly, as well as 
the Italian, is univerfally exploded among 
the Turks; and whether from‘the texture 
of vheir organs, or I^^om climate, or from 
certain ha&itudes of life, poiTefles no power 
to ravifh Aeir ears ‘‘with harmony, or to 
interefrrfte* paffions. , ' 

lA‘general European mufic is difrelifhfed, 
or exploded in the.Eaft. “ Your mufic,” 
faid a native of Egypt to M. Niebuhr, “ is 
a wild a»d offenfiVe noife which a ferious 
rhan can hardly endure.” Nor is. this an 
ano^lous example. Whe'ftTfmenias, the 
greateft rafter in mufic at the Court of 

Macedon, 
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Macedon, was comm^ded to perforA be¬ 
fore •the king of ScyVhia; tlje king^Cj. 

having heard the perform»nc«, far from 

. • * 

acquiefcing in«4lie public admiration, fwore 
that to him the neighing of a horfe was 
more agreeable: fo little acceptable to »Sry- 
' thian c&r^^ and to a barbarous monarch, were ^ 
the moll admired compofitions of the Greeks. 


Even among nations of equal refine¬ 
ment there is to each appropriated a ftyle 
in mufic refulting from, local circum^ 
fiances, or frorh peculitadties of 

charadcr; and national mufic, bgcaufe 
more intelligible, wi^J^ver be mcf i 

able thVi foreign [D], to the inhabitants 
0 0 ^ 
of every country. Thus the fame founds, 

though in fome refpedls intelligible to all, 
excite perceptions which are merely rela¬ 
tive, and'therefore variable with the me- 

• • 

chanifm of our organs, with the aflbciatipns 
of fancy, and with the cultivation of t^e. 
It ig the fame with words.. Words adopted 
I 2 . . into 
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into language, in t^e age of barbarifm, 
and whofe barfhnef^ then is either not dif- 
ccrnible, on noit ofFenfivei will of courfc 
be rclinquithed, or 'aboliflicAd in a more 
difcerning and cultivated period. And by 
^ confequence, fentences conftruded with 
^ fuch different materials, though the vehicle 
of the fame ideas to the underftanding, will 
imprefs our organs with charaderiflical and 
diflindl perceptions. 

'll is a rcmarlcKjf ^Itaire, in celebrating 
the illuftlious founders Ijf l^elvetian liberty, 
that Jthci; difficulty of pronouncing fuch 
names^flSd injured <*kdr fame with pofte- 
rity. 

I' * 

A fimilar remark might be formed with 
regard to certain fciences and arts, where 
technicHl terms abound, and 'a difcourage- 
naent arifes from the coarfenefs of the lan¬ 
guage in which they are'^delivered. Not 
to menlioQ the ufelefa jargon of the fchools, 

grown 
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grown fo juftly offenfive to the public ear, 
theTjarbarifm of its f^ientific terrt\^ proves 
in the prefent ^ge, at leaft in the fajhion- 
able world, isrisber uhfriendly to the Lm- 
nsean fyftem. This naturalifts confefs. 
The late Mr. Graj, whofe mufical parts^ 
■were fo delicate and correct, was fo ft^ck^' 
with this deformity in a fyftem *in. other 
refpeds fo worthy of admiration, as to 
have attempted to make the German Latin 
of Linnaeus* purely claftical *: a talk which 
perhaps Gray alone,,, was’ able to perform. 
But though thls^ecjes of defD^mity may 
•be an objed of regret, faftidiou^ furely, or 
rathe^to the laft Btf^ree fantallical, is the 
tafte which can be diverted, by fuel; fri¬ 
volous confideration, from the ftudy of 
nature. 

• .The.Tenfe of harmony in a well confti- 
tuted mind, ^fpenfes with its objeds, in 

* See Gray’s Works by Mafon. 

1 3* * favou 
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favour of more liberal and manly indul^ 
genee. ^And in thq^ expreffion of folind, 
in the intimfatiqn it brings, in the fenti- 
ments and feelings, whichi^iodependently 
of arbitrary appointment, it calls up in the 
human underftanding, or imprefles on the 
^human heart, confifts the chief importance 
of thofe modulations which prevail in dif¬ 
ferent fyftems of language. 


When the Emperor Charles the Fifth [£] 
f? pleafantly charafterifed the fcveral lan¬ 
guages of Europe, thl;;^ general effcd of 
found alone exhaufted tlic criticifm. He 

t, •» 

infisaated^no other ^mparifon, nor en¬ 
quired •into their artificial fabric/ .The 
criteAon, however,' of a poliftied tongue 
feems principally tp refide there. 

0 

Idiom^ and analogical texture^ prefent 
confiderations of far greater importance 
than can be drawn from anj'^eneral^ theory 
of found. 


After 
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After a language has arrived at cor/fider- 
abl^refinement, there maybe remarked} in 
provincial phrafe, or in the ’^ariety of its 
dialeds, the,u^li?raderiftics of * priinitu?e 
barbarifm. In this variety, its alliance 
with manners cannot efcape the moft fuper- 
ficial obferver. For, in the progrefs of a 
fiate, the lower ranks often fall back; or 
at leaft not moving forward in exa<fl: pro¬ 
portion with their fuperiors, their lan¬ 
guage, like* their manners, remains long 
nearly ftationary. ^The* vulgar, acci 3 ? 3 ^ 

• '.if 

ingly, of the fame/country, almofi>as widely 


differ in their vocabulary from-the more 
polifhed, as the m«*e barbaroiis differ in 
theifs\rom the more polifhed nations; or 
as the fame language differs from itfelf in 
its fuccefllve ftages. And from hence a 
prefumpfton arifes, that the diftinfkion in 
queftioa* lies not fo much in found, or in 


grammatical tejiture, as in the analogy of 
terms which, in different periods of fotiety, 

• I 4 . 


are 
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arc engrafted on a different flock. At one 

period there is a coarfenefs and rufticity 

which goveifns ,the idioms, runs through 
* , 

the etymology, and adher.?;%-io all the allu- 
fions. At another period the allufions 
carry us more immediately and diiedly to 
the arts of life. In circumftances fo difli- 
milar, the vocabulary is extended in oppo- 
fite lines, and purfues its progrefs through 
a different feries of analogy. 

'Suitable to this tei^ency of things, the 
rough, boifterous, the loud, the 
true rfpr^fentatives of barbarians in a cul- 
tivatJTage, are peculiarly averfe from re<- 
finement in fpeech, and difeover in apti¬ 
tude and prediledion for vulgar allufions. 

f 

Even when the accidents of .birth and 
fortune‘lead to ifs more polifRed forms, it 
is difficult for art to file off, in this refped, 
the. rpiighneft of nature j ari'd they relapfe 
. into 
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into barbarifms better adapted to their fnode 
of tlfinfcing, and to the conftitnational inde¬ 
licacy of their moral frame., Tio perfons of , 
an oppofite defsrj^^tion*, the grofs aflufions of 
the vulgar are peculiarly offenfivc. A re¬ 
formation in this point is more or lefs the 
aim of the civilifing part of fociety 
at length the reigning propenfities'of one 
betome reigning antipathies in another age. , 

The fyftem of allulions, therefore, the 
courfe of etyIIfol»^gy, or the . 

words, muft be y/iable, in every tongue, 
with the manners, wii 4 i the arts, with the 
turn of thinking among mankind. -And 
befidi/sJv thefe intrinfic differences," which - 
rilS up fyftematically put of the prevailing 
fcheme of thought, words acquire digqity 
or meanrjefs from accidental combinations, 
and even, from the orgahs through which 
they p«fs. They are fandified, if one 
may fay fo, 1^ venerable lips, or conyad: 
a /ort of ideal debafement in the mouths of 
4 the 
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the Vulgar. And hence the poets of all 
nations, the firft refiners of the elements 
of fpeech, depart ihe fartheft from vulgar 
phrafe, and even alfedt of their 

own, confecrated in a peculiar manner to 
the mufes [Fj. 

I 

''ouch caufes diredly tend to difcriminate 
languages, and to fix the degrees of their 
refinement. 

..^ Put refinement in language, as in man¬ 
ners, i^ay be excefik;^, or ill governed. 
And comparative excdlence is by no 
meaefi included ii^comparative refine¬ 
ment [•Gj. / . 

( • 

Language, in its earlier forms, has been 

taxed with an obfcurity, from which it is 

afterwj^rds exempt. This obfcurity, which 

reigns in fome degree in all the languages 

of antiquity, has been more particularly 
^ ___ 
objected to thofe of the Eaft, It feenis 

prmci- 
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principally to arife from the want of ^ofe 
connidive particles whofe introduction* is 

of a later date. 'And from hence it fhould 

• • 

feem that perfpir ity iS a growing virtue'. 
But the criticifm, if not deftitute of foun¬ 
dation, ihuft be confined, in a great degree, 
to written compofition. for, in the 
fpeaking, the fuperior vivacity, whrch.ac- 
coinpanies a rude tongue, often fuperfedes 
the occafion of particles, or fcorns their 
aid. If then particles, in the fullnefs of 
their dominion,^ give only to perfpicjdty 
what an inferior iinirnation takeS away, 
there is upon the whole no abfols.tff'gain: 
and according as ydir fix the proportion, 
you,refer the virtue to .rude or cultis^ted 
fpeech. 

Without inftituting a,minute compari- 
* * • 
fon, it may in general be maintained, that 

the great excellence of a rude tongue con- 

fifts, if not in perjpicuity^ at leaft in vha-^ 
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Jlnnp/j. Ja thefe modes of ex¬ 
cellence our mod remote progeaitorti far 
furpafled u^?. ^AnQ the advantages of a 
cultivated tongue, whtn^jppofed to thefe, 
will confift chiefly in copioufnefs of ex- 
preflion, in the grace of allufion, and in 

the combination of more melodious found. 

V , 

An entire union of thefe qualities, with 
thofe others, would conftitute the utmoft 
perfection, hut the exiftenqe of the for- 
^.tjier, in an eminent dcgiiee, is rather in¬ 
compatible with thcs^lauer; and confe- 
quently there is ascertain point of refine¬ 
ment from which languages begin to 
declir&[f/]. < ’ , 

In forming a particulas eftimate, the 
inherent advantages and difadvantages of 
grammatical tejeture would, alfo deferve 
attention. It is the genius of fome’to 
admit of inflexion, and ponfequently of 
' tfanfpofitioD, and a vaft latitude of arrange- 

ment. 
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' went. Others, circumfcribed by particles, 

admit of no variety of order, 

,, } , 

The one fertile of har¬ 

mony and elegance, and even of ftrength; 
and by operating more fuccefsfully on the 
imagination, feems better adapted to^e • 
purpofes of eloquence and polite liter;^ture. 
The other fyftem, more allied to perfpicuity • 
and precifion, is, on that account, more 
approved by the underftanding as a com- 
modious vehicle for phrlofophy and "the 
fciences. Any greater latitude of arrange¬ 
ment, than that permitted in thtr-Greek 
and i-atin, might pfcbably be deftrudive of 
perfpicuity. Any clofer confinement^ than 
that required in the French and Italian, 
might be deftrudive of elegance and foVee. 

In perfpituity, the Englifh tongue is per¬ 
haps fup'erior both to the Greek and Latin, 
while It falls .con’fiderably fliort of the 
French. In elegance and force it is xhore 

* perfed 
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perfta than the French, while infinitely [ 
inferior to the Greek and Latin. 

The German is aji example of a lan¬ 
guage which admits of large tranfpolition, 
while cuftom exads much uniformity in 
the arrangement of words. Should the • 
Germans then ever arrive at that elegance 
and -tafte which diftinguilhed the politer 
ages of Greece and Rome, their writers 
would indulge in a variety of .arrangement 
Jfij^herto unprecedented, and which, though 
not repup;nant to the fundamentals of their 
grammar, muft wait tlie flow variation 
of idiomrthe fandion of cuftom and efta- 
blifhed«ufe. / , 

< t I 

•Quern penes arbitrium eft, & jus, & 
norma loquendi. 

Such innovations, however, would be 

r , 

juftly numbered among the ornatjaentg of 
fpeech, and the refinements of a poliflied 
age» And other languages more melo- 
I diotifly 
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yioufly condruded, equally adorned/and 
fufce|»tible, perhaps, in other vrefpeds* of 
fuperior refinements,^jjsfey he debarred, by 
the fundamental la'trs’and conditution of 
their grammar, from fuch eventual tran- 
fi lions. * 

But the critical examination of fuch'^arr 
ticulars, or of the comparative excellence 
of ancient and modern tongues, belongs to 
the grammarian, or philologift, not to a 
writer who loolis through, their province 
into the progrefs^of manners, and the 
viciffitude of civil life. 
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Note p. i lo. 

V- 

T fi E language of the Hottentots, though 
not abfolutely dcftitute of articulation, 
is, however, defeiftive in this quality. And 
the language of the Troglodytes, a favage 
people, who fubfuted in ancient Egypt, re- 
lembled, according to Herodotus, the ihrieking 
of bats, and conlilled of no articulate founds. 
But in this inftance;* as in that of the Hotten¬ 
tots, and other favage nations, it is probable 
there i# not a total abfcnce of the quality, but 
only, a more impeefeft articulation, which re- 
quireit fome acquaintance with the language to 
render it palpA^blc to fenfe. 


> No'te [5], p. Ilia. • 

r ( ' 

T H E celebrated Signqra Gabrieli, whofc 
power of voice is fo various and bewitch¬ 
ing, is,confcious of the irrcfiftible influence of 

phyfical 
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J)hyfical caufes on her exertions, They'difarm 
herwccafionally of the power to, excel, and ac¬ 
count for that reluftance to perform, which is 
generally afcribecl to c?/rice'aIone., , 

See Brydone’s Toun 

Note [Cj, p. 115. 

T H E anecdote of Atheas king c£Sefthia 
is thus related by Plutarch: 

’Artatf . — dficrrov 

AaCwK, sxi\eu(riv »uXtie-tx,i. 

ruv h ruv dxXuf, ‘‘uuTog w/*o(r£P ■hiiev axaji,<>,■ '«£ • 

iTTrS p^/J£jU£TI^OPT<l». 

, Pluti in Apophth. 

It may even be qiieftioned, whether the ac- 
complilhed king of Macedon himfclf, though 
fufceptible of mufical gi*atification bey»n^ the 
reach of a Scythian, had a full relilh of the 
performances of the greaf mafter he affeiSkd to 
admire. »But it was the policy of Philip to 
countenaace at his court, a'dcgree of refinement 
in tlic ffcgant and polite arts, which was little 
adapted to the circumftances of Macedon, 
though highly* worthy of a prince who had an¬ 
nexed his kingdom to the Hellenic body, and 
K afpired 
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afpired' to the fovereignty of nations highly 
civilized. , 

The, Maccclonians ^eld a' fort of middle 
ftation bcivvecn the Grecialfr^ad Barbarian world. 
Rude, when compared with the Greeks; culti¬ 
vated and refined, when compared with the 
•Scythian nations. , 

V 

’ Note [D], p. 115. 

'^HOUGH mufical exprefilon is certainly 
relative to the peculiar ideas, of a people, 
iv<annot hence be inferred, ,that there is no 
ground of abfolute preference i[i judging of the 
mufic of nations. All languages, in their pe¬ 
culiar itfec:s, have fucfi a reference, yet a judg¬ 
ment may fie formed concerning their compa¬ 
rative peffedtion. But to inftitute fuch epmpa- 
rifon,belongs not to the crowd. , 

“• The admiration,*'” fays a late popular writer, 
** pretended to be given to foreigi) mufic in 
“ Britain-is, in general, defpicable ^ffedlation.' 
“In Italy we fee the natives tranlported at the 
“ opera with all that variety of delight and 
“ piffion which the compofer intended to pro- 
« duce. .The fame, opera in England is feen 

“ with 
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with the moft remarkable liftleffnefs and in- 
“ attention. It can raife no j^aflion in ,the 
“ audience, becaufe they do not u iderftand the 

“ language in which it i": ’writfen.” , * 

• • 

The fame writer, after enumerating feveral 
Caufes which conferred pre-eminence on the 
•mufic of the ancients, ppoceeds to obferve, “ That 
“ if we were to recover the mufic whicl^pr/ce 
“ had fo much power in the early periods of the 
" Greek ftates, it might have no fuch charms 
“ for modern ears as fome great admirers of 
“ antiquity inhagine ” 

Grpcfry’s Comparative View. 

The extent of theft; chajms, we will prefume 
to add, even for the ears of Greeks, k magni¬ 
fied beyond the truth. Tt Can hardly he imagin¬ 
ed, thagt their mufical education v/as eflential to 
pubke morals, or to the ffame of their g^»rn- 
ments •, though it might contribute, in fome 
degree, to fway the genius of the youth,'^to 
counterbalasce the tendency of their gymnaftic 
exercifes, and to heighten theTenfibilitie^ of that 
reigned and*ingenious people. 
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/Note [jEJ, p. ii8i 

I ^RANCESEad u^n>ico—Tudefco alfuo 
cavallo—Italiano alia fua fignora—Spa- 
gnuolo a Dio—Inglcfe a gli uccelli. 


This apothegm, like an imperial edift, has 
becn*rijiig, for above two centuries, in the ears 
of Europe. Though rather plcafant than fe- 
rious, it intimates from high authority the ge¬ 
neral effefls of found. Serious criticifm, on the 
ilrufture of the Eiuropean languages, leads to 
n^re important diflindtions, l^aunded in the di- 

verfity of national charader. 

« 

“ iPis certain,*’ fays Addifon, “ that the 
“ ligh^.talicative genius of the French has not 
“ a Jjttle inftded their tongue, which' rnight 
“ fhewn by many inftances; as the genius 
“ jof the Italians, which is fo much addided to 
“ mufic and ceremony, has moulded all their 
“ word^s and phrafes to thofe ^particular ufes. 
- The ftatelinefs and gravity of the Spanialds 
“ Ihcws itfelf to perfedion, in the fblemnity of 
jheir language; and the blutfi., honeft humour 
” of the Germans founds better in the rough- 
' " nefs 
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” nefs of the high Dutch, than it would in a 
" pSliter tongue.” ^ , 

. ^pedator, No. 135. 


Note [F], p. laa. 

embelliflimtfnt of a poetic dialed i; 
'*■ eminently confpicuous in the Grgj-Jc Jind 
Latin ; the languages ancient and modera moft 
erfiinent for every fpecies of refinement. 

Whatever theory is embraced concerning the 
origin of this dialed among the Greeks, thf 
advantages hencti derived to*the Greek mufe are 
univerfally acknowledged. And the advantages 
derived to the Italian mufe, from the .f’nje foun¬ 
tain, are thus defcrjbcd by Mr. A^dilbn in hi? 
Remarks qn Italy. 

% 

$ 

“ The Italian poets, befides the celebrated 
“ fmoothnefs of their tongue, have a parcixular 
“ advantage above the writers of other na- 
tions in the difference of their postical and 
* profe language. There are indeed fets of 
“ phrafes that in all countries are peculiar to 
“ the poets;* but, among the Italians, there 
“.arc not only fcntences^ but a .multitude 
K 3 “of 
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“ of particular words that never enter intQ 
“ ‘copmon di^ourfe. They have fuch a 'dif- 
“ ferent turn and poliftiing for poetical ufe, 
that they.drop fevem^of their letters, and 
appear in another form when they come to 
“ be arranged in verfe. For this reafon, the Ita- 
“ lian opera feldom finks into a poorncfs of 
language, but amidft aSl the meannefs, and 
“ famiharity of the thoughts, has fomething 
“ bearutiful and fonorous in the expreflion. 
“ Without this natural advantage of the tongue, 
“ their prefent poetry would appear wretchedly 
low and vulgar, notwithftanding the many 
t'JJrained allegories that are fo much in ufe 
amongft the writers of this nation,” 

t 

Thue far Mr. Addifon. Suitable to the dc- 
fign of this,note, it may farther be obferved, 
that the* Proven?al tongue, embclliftied by the 
happ/* genius of the' Troubadours, was, dur¬ 
ing a period of two centuries, the moft ap¬ 
proved of any in Europe. It was the forming 
hand of Dante, that firft gave fo fine a polifli 
to the Iftilian as rerfdered it fuperior-to the Pro- 
ven?al, at a time when the Spanilh and French 
were emerging more flowly from barbarifm. 

See Millet’s Hiftory of the Troubadours. 


The 
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The Englifh tongue cannot indeed b'oaft of 
a poetic diakft of equal advant^e with that of 
the Greek or Italian, yet is it not unacquainted 
with a fimilar fpecies of icfinfment, , The merit 
of fuch refinement is eminently Dryden’s, Who 
feleded, with peculiar delicacy, fo many flow¬ 
ing and fonorous words, and appropriated them 
exclufively to the males. 

. 

“ There was,” fays his biographer andcritic, 
before the time of Dryden, no poetical dic- 
“ tion, no fyftem of words at once refined from 
“ the groirnefs of domeftic ufe, and free from 
“ the harflincfs of 5 erms appropriated to partv 
“ cular arts. 'Words too familiar or too re- 
“ mote, defeat the purpofe of a poet. From 
“ thofe founds which we hear o" fmall or 
“ coarfe occafions, we do not e^afily receive 
“ ftpng imprelTions or delightful images; and 
“ *words to which we are'nearly ftranger?, jvhen- 
“ ever they occur, draw that attention on them- 
leives, which they Ihoifld convey to thuigs, 

% 

“ Thqfe hjippy combinations of weeds, which 
diftingliilh poetry from profe, had been rarely 
attempted; we had few elegancies or flowVs 
of fpeech ;\he rofes had not yet been plucked 
, K 4 ^ “ from 
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“ froiri the bramble, or different colours had 
not been joij|ed to enliven one another.” 

Waller ajid DenhaniV\it will readily be owned 
by every cultivator of Englifh literature, claim 
on the fatpe account a due proportion of praife, 
5 ut Drydep, certainly, has eclipfed their famq, 
• < 

Waller was fmooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
Tfi^n^arying verfe, the full refounding line, 

Tfic long majeftic march, and energy divine, , 


S 


Note [G], p, 122.* 

*• . “ 

r^HE fimple and original Iqualities of ftyle, 

confidered as an objei^ to the underftand- 
jng, the imagination, 'the paffions, and the ear, 
are reduced by Dr. Campbel, in the Philofophy of 
Rhetoric^ to five, perfpimtyi ifivacity^ elegance^ 
animation, and mujic, * ^ 

e 

If'of thefe qualities perfpiculty is, as it furely 
is, the moft cflential, the aptitude of language 
to promqte perfpicuity, would ketp to conftitutc 
its chief perfeflion. But we may apply, >pel- 
J.aps, to perfpicuity, which is the firft end of 
fpcoch, what is applicable to foiiie of the moral 

virtues. 
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virtues. The abfenc# of the virtue impltes the 
mol? palpable defeft j its prefcqfe is no capital 
excellence. 

' 

Befides, the cafes of ftyle and of a language 
are not exactly parallel. In judging of the one, 
we pronounce on tKc execution; in judging qf 
the other, rather on fhe materials. The archi- 
tedl may not always be refponfible for '•he ma¬ 
terials with which he builds. A language full 
ofjjerfpicuity, within a narrow province, may, 
from the fpantinefs of the vocabulary, be with¬ 
out variety, or compafs, or extent. 

♦ * 

As to the analyfis of ftyle, it is foreign to 
this difeuflion. B\it if, fo curious a fubjedt 
Ihould appear interefting to the reader, ’we can 
refer him with pleafure to the work above 
mentioned, which enters into minute as well as 
imlportant diftindlions, and which entitles its 
author to no inferior rank among the critics and 
mPtoniivfir;.jiis of thc prcfeot age. 
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^Note [HJi p. 124. 


n % 

\yHEN a language has touched the highcft 
point of attainable perfe6tion, it is open 
to corruption from various fources, which no 
human fagacity is able fully to explore. 


It Cfci be fhewn from the dodrine of combi¬ 
nations, that it is poflible, in the nature,of 
things, for a language to exbauft itfelf, fo a: to 
be utterly incapable of prefenting any new idea 
|;o the human underftanding. 

In any fyftcm of words, tlie various combi¬ 
nations, and combination df combinations, can¬ 
not bfc infinite. But though not infinite, they 
are, it mufi: be owned, indefinite', and there¬ 
fore, the fuppofition we have made, is'barely 
poff.bte in the conception of the mind. Some¬ 
thing, however, adually approaching to this 
takes place, to a certain degree, in a highly 
cultivated tongue, and is a princiflal caule of 
its decline. 

I 

/ 

Modes of fpeech, the mo.ft elegant and 
aderned, by returning often upon the ear, are 
' ( li2.ble 
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liable to be anticipate!, or ceafe to alFordf their 
wontM gratification. To aim the,refore at new, 
though inferior forms of excellence, becomes an 
objed in an age of refinement. Wo;ds of An¬ 
gular fabric, foreign idioms, and combination? 
iefs familiar to the public ear, are fought after 
with avidity. X^e genius of the language i$ 

> tortured; and the lovj of novelty and variety 
produces a conftant deviation from the pureft 
models. 

'The corruption arifing from this principle, 
was realized. among the Romans after the 
Auguftan age, and jjegins perhaps to be rea-^ 
iized in tlie prefer.t period of Englifh literature. 




ESSAY IV. 


OF THE CRITERION OF CIVILIZED MANNERS^ 

t 


T H E epithets barbarous and cimlifed 
occur fo frequently in converfation 
and in hooks, that whoever employs his 
thoughts ha contetaplatiqn of the manner^ ’ 

and hiftory of mankind, will have occafion 

* • 

to confider, with folne attention,, both 
what ideas thefe words are,commonly 
meant to co|ivey, and in what fenfe they 
ought to be Employed by the hiftorianj and 
moral philofopher. 


It is of fame importarfce furely,*in every 
dilcuflion relative to human affairs, to h3v6 
afcertained #before-hand what are thol^ 
qualities in the manners and chayaders of 

different 
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different nations, wliici^, according to the 
eftimation of xeafon, after an impartial fur- 
vey of mankind,,as they are and have been, 
may juftify the impofition of names imply¬ 
ing almoft unlimited cenfure or applaufe. 

I 

Perhaps, on examination, it will not 
appear^that any fimple criterion of civili¬ 
zation and barbarity, taken either froth 
laws, cr manners, or any other circum- 
llance in human affairs, can be fixjd -upon, 

t * 

as arifing from the general u^e which is 

made of thefe termsj and fitted to explain 

their application in particular cafes. 

( 

That civilization.fo highly extolled, is 

i 

plainly underftood by its admirers to be 
fomewhat of a mixed and complicated na¬ 
ture, comprehending various cdnftituent 
parts, feme effential to its very cxiftencei 
f/me only acceffory and ornamental. In’ 
the total abfence of the former of thefe, 

• Barbarityt 



Barbarity, according to the general ac¬ 
ceptation of the word, feems to be under- 
ftood to confift. . 


Warm and fteady affedions in private 

Jife, an honourable fidelity to engagements, 

whether exprefs or implied, the order of 

internal laws, equity and humanity, in 

their condud toward ftrangers, and fo- 

reigi^h^tions, will .be infifted upon by all 

as eflentiiils to the charader of a civilized 

people. Tl^ fciences, ’and fine arts, 

though not iildifpenfablY eflential, muft be 

eftcemed verji requifite: yet is not their 

influence exempted from fome uncertainty 
» ' 

and .fufpicion. 


The cultivation of real fcience, the 
love and ftuqy of the fine arts, .while 
uncort-up^ted, add, no doubt, to the po»\^ 
litenefs, and jmprove the enjoyments of ' 

civilized 
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civilized nations; buk an attachment to 

^ • I 

faWe fciences (feveral of which, like aftro» 
logy^ and magip, unfufpeded while they 
flourifh, have prevailed, and perhaps pre¬ 
vail), or a paflion for fpurions and grotefque 
imitations of the fine arts, as pantomimes^ 
puppet-fhows, mafquerades, or the labour¬ 
ed .decoration of gardens and parterres; 
cannot improve, and may degrade and 
impair the juft eftimation of thofe .^lations 
by whom they are cheriflied.' » 

The vulgar and commer (/al arts, fub- 

(ervient to the plenty, accommodation, and 

elegance of ordinary life, f/em alraoft of 

in indifferent nature. j 
<- .. 

Although by thefe the manners of civi- 
ized nations may be embelliftied, yet the 
ligheft degrees^ of generous virtue, and 
he trueft politenefs of niind, m^y ,be 
'ound among nations to whom thefe aM^ 
ire almoft totally unknown. 


If 
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lathis be a full Numerationt»f the qua¬ 
lities which, in the general fenfe of man¬ 
kind, are underftood to cohiftituteocivilized 

• • 
manners, and a juft account of their re- 

Ipedtive importance j it deferves to be ad- 
■ verted to, that no nation has ever pofleffed 
them all in their higheft excellence, nor 
has any fubfifted as a people (ftiort periods 
ofi-cca^ulfion and anarchy excepted) with¬ 
out a confiderable degree of one or 
more of tficnje which are to be accounted 
moft eftentia^ 

« ’ 

Were it no- then better to fet afide from 
corrc»ft reafon|ng the too general terms of 
barbarous ani^ civilized, fubftitutin'g, in 
their room exprelEons of more definite cen- 
fure and approbation ? 

* Irfdec^d the common acceptation 
thefe words ^is founded upon a vej^ 
general, but very falfe and partial opi- 
nion of the ftate of mankind. It fup- 
• ' L * iDofes 
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pofes that the diffelnce between ^ one 
naCion and another may be prodigioufly 
great j that fome happy and diflinguiftied 
tribes of men arc, in all refpeds, generous, 
liberal, refined, and humane j while others, 
from their hard fate, ,or their perverfenefs, 
remain in all refpe^lis illiberal, inifchievou 5 > 
and rude. 


This general fuppofition with r/:gard ta 
the condition of human natur^/' is implied 


in that opinion of their oWn fuperiority 

over other nations which hiiiropeans are 

% 

prone to entertain: a fope/ziority which, 
Kke that affumed by the Greeks, tfie Ro¬ 
mani, and the Chinefe, i| fuppofed by 
thqfe who claim it to be abiblute and im- 


menfe; yet, if brought to the ftandard of 
virtue, and felkity, it may, appear very 
^nconfiderable in refpefl: of the populous 
Afiatic nations, who have flourilhed long 
ttoder^tenfive monarchies, and not very 
S’^ca^'iefpe<a 'even of the fimplcft and 

rudeft 
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ruS/l race of men inhabiting the frqzen 

{bores of Greenlatid, or placed beneath the 

* * • , 

fervour of a vertical fvn, along the Guinoa 
coaft, or on the Banks of the Orinoco. 

’ It ought to be fuppofed that, if other 
nations were as far inferior to us, as, we 
are willing to imagine, their condition 
flfouul evidently tend to decay and ester- 
minati^ With regard to the inferior 
orders of Ceing, Both animal and vege¬ 
table, it feenjs to be a law of nature, that, 
wherever thcv cannot attain, in fome.very 
confiderable tegree, the honours, if I may 

fo fp«ak, ami the emoluments of their 
j • , 

exiftence, tne^ they gradually decline, ind 

at laft ceafe to exift at all# Is man an icx- 

r 

ception from the general law ? or may it 
not rather-be believed, that, wherevbr an^ 
^tribes of'mankind fubfift, and do not mani- ^ 
feftly decay and haftcn to esterminatioa, 
thcjre, though appearances belie it, they 
muft have attained a roeafure of .worth 
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andtof felicity not much inferior to ftiat 

■which the moft admired nations have 
‘ *• • 

actually attained r • 

The opinions of the vulgar fuggefted by 
inftindive propenfitiesj' not formed by rea- 
foning, always aferibe to the progrefs of 
fcience and of art, wherever they have once 
apprehended the idea of this progrefs, a 
periority of the moft dtfcifive kind; in all 
that is fortunate and defirable bi the lot of 
man. But fpeculative reafoSiers are not 
wholly agreed on this head, i 

i' 

The greater number indj.-ed have em¬ 
braced, and by their eloquence they illuf- 
trate and enforce, this opiraon fo natural 
to the crowd, and, with thtm, they extol 
this progrefs as eflential to the very exif- 
tence of the human charader. 

* 

But of late a few *, not inferior in fa- 
gacity.to any, and more inquifitive per- 

* itquireau, and thofe who have embraced his opinions. 
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ha^s, in this rejearch, than thole who 
have followed the generally received^ opi¬ 
nion, have found reafon to decry this pro- 
grefs as the fertile "fource of corruption, 
debafement and infelicity. 

» 

Between thefe oppofite opinions the 
truth, as in many other cafes, will, pro¬ 
bably be found. The beneficial influence 
of ti'i^s progrefs is real, yet far inferior to 
what ti:e^ panegyrifts of fcience and art 
have repre^nted it to be, and juft barely 
enough to*reward that continual purfuit 
which it fol^its from every nation oiite en¬ 
gaged in thi career. 

It will not however follow, if the con- 
ditloAi of th moft improved and refined 
nations ue' admitted very little to excel 
in .felicity *or worth the fimpfeft s\fid 
rudeft tribes of men, that the inducements 
to further progrefs in purfuit of improt^e- 
ment are taken away, or indeed diihiniflied. 

L 3 . ' To 
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To nations of men, is to individuals, it 
happens often, that they are allured hy 
the fplendor of a diflant objed, to purfue 
it with more ardour than it appears on at¬ 
tainment to have deferved. They are then 
apt to complain of fallacious appearances, 
and to wonder that the fyftem, of which 
they are a part, fhould expofe them to 
fuch delufions. But though their induftry 
may have been roufcd and excited by a 
certain degree of delufive fplcndo^', with¬ 
out the charms , of which it*^might not 
have been awakened at ah, th?*y are never 
rvj'ea^ed of its proper reward. 


howevef inferior to 
Some real t. [' . . 

' . . , ,w. renti from it, is 

that exhibited, or ^ ^ 

generally obtained at the c^pte bi .every 
purlult ; and whatever may de¬ 

ficient 'ihcn, has been before enjoyed in 
detail, as it accompanied the progrefs of 


their endeavours*' 


Were 



Were indeed bt/th the progreffivC re¬ 
ward of well-dird^ed induftry, and that 
which is obtain^ at the termination of its 
endeavours, much 'luiferior to tlleiK ufual 
amount, one powerful reafon would ftill re¬ 
main to impel mankind to the purfuit of 
every attainable objed, and to make them 
afpire after every apparent improvement * 
of their actual condition, whatever it * may 
•be. 


Omnia fads 


In pejus ruere, ac reyo fublapfa referri, * 
Ni vis:humana-——• 


The filen': courfe of time is continually 
taking away^ from that which we poflefs, 
aild from the high peffeilion of whatever 
we have cultivated and, refined. Nothing 
ever ftaijilj/ftill. If progrefs is not made, 
we muft. decline from the good ftate, already 
attained, and as it is fcarcely ever in bur 
power to replace the of time and 

of chance in thofe very refpedts in which 

L*4 they 
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they have impaired \|our condition, we 
ou^ht to endeavour to compenfate thefe in¬ 
evitable lofles, by the acquifition of thofe 
other'advantages and aiagmentations of good, 
which the fame courfe of things brings 
forward to our view, and feems to prefent 
to us as the objed of reafonable defire. 
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I 

OF THE RANK OF NATIONS, AND THE REVO¬ 
LUTIONS OF FORTUNE. 

T he phllofopher, who ftudies hu¬ 
man nature; in the clofet, will be 
aftoniflied when he looks abroad into 

life, and ej amin’es, by his theory, the 

% 

condudl of m-mkind. 

I 

Yet to him who, in thecourfe of obfer- 

• 

vation, and itj the commerce of adive life, 
has learne^ N make no ferious appeals to 
his own cpnftitution, th^ hiftory of the 
world will'be no lefs dark and mylleriou8\ 

The one is deficient in experience, tiie 
other in reflexionj and both alike ‘unqua- 
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I ( 

lified to judge confift^ntly of the human 

ch^rafler. 

f . 

Had 'there reignep from the beginning 
an exad: fimilarky afaong men, laws had 
been unneceflary, and government with¬ 
out all foundation. 'A wide diffimilarity, 
on the other hand, muft have indifpofed 
them for fociety, and rendered them in¬ 
congruous parts of the fame fyftem. 

Diftinflions then there are, and ought 
to be. But thefe, at firft few and incon- 
fidexable, have grown immeafe in the re¬ 
volutions,of time ; and the natural hiftory 
of the fpecies is fcarce able tO folve the ap¬ 
pearances in civil life. 

The operation of climate,\jii the pro- 
dudidn of thele appearances^^' feems to 
have been magnified by the Greeks and 
Romans. The genius of the Afiatics was 
fuppofsd to difappear in the climates, of 

Europe, 
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' * • 

Euroj^e, and the genius of Europe to eva¬ 
porate in the clima^s of Afia. Thus t^e 
genius of the but^n mind fcemed to 
fluctuate with every njigratioa, and togra-. 
vifate to the foil [J].f 


• Mechanical and loJal caufes, which, in 
fome refpefts, fo vilibly predominate, the 
ipiqgination inverts with a dominion that 
/etches the very effcnce of our frame. 
Hence the mutual’ contempt of nations. 
Hence the rank which Europe, at this day, 
ufurps over all the communities of mankind. 




She affecrts to move in another orbit frbm 
the reft of the fpecies. She is evefi offend- 

ed with the idea of a common defcent } and 

• * 

• 

rather than ac|:nowledge her anceftors to 
have been co-ordinate only to other races 
of Barbariayis, and in parallel circum- 
ftances, fhe'breaks the unity of the fyftemS 
and, by imagining fpecific differences among 
men, precludes or abrogates their common 
claims, • 
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According to this theory, the oppreffion 
extermination of<a meaner race, will 
no longer be fo fhocking to humanity. 
Their diftrefles wiU not call upon us fo 
loudly for relief. Ai\d public morality, and 
the laws of nations, Iwill be confined to a 

* f' • ** ■ 

few regions peopled with this more exalt- 
ed fpecies of mankind. 


Upon the difeovery of America, doubts 
were entertained whether the natives of 
that country ought not to be accounted a 
race of the Ourang Outangs. But thp in- 
faiI 4 ble editS; of a Roman pontiff foon efta- 
blifiied ^heir doubtful pedigree [i?]; and 
our j'ight of dominion, in both hemifpheres, 
was aflerted, on other pretences, by the 
caluifis of thofc days. I 




- The Invciliture of America w'as con- 
ferred on Ferdinand and Ifabclla by Pope 
-'Alexander the Sixth, 
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In^eneral all douiltries difcovered to the 
weft of a meridian H|c, were by this pope 
afligncd to the Spaniards, as all diftovcred 
to the caft of this liijfe were declared, by 
the fame authority, Ito be vefted in the 
•Portuguefe. 


, It became accordingly a queftion after- 
ti*ards between the two crowns of Spain 
and Portugaly to w^ich of them the Mo¬ 


lucca Iflands fhould belong. For it had 
not occurred to this arbiter of the rights 

of kings, that the gra'nts were as non- 

' * 


fenfical as unjuft, and that the eaftern and 


weftem navigators might poffibly inter¬ 
fere in taking poflcfiion’of their refpedive 
allotments. Bi^t the court of Rome, which 
authorifedabfurd a partition of empire, 
vindicated;/ during another pontifical^, the 
honours* of the Indian race. The thunder 


of the Vatican was heard, for once, on th£ 


fidp of humanity; and Europe, ,in the 
fixteenth century, w'as permitted only to 
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ufurp the fovereignt^', not to infuU the 
pedigree, of nations.ji 

The theory, then,T we have mentioned, 

is, in its utmoft expnt, of more modern 

invention. But the^ opinions which lead 

to it are of high antiquity; and, being 

cohgenial with the paffions of a divided 

world, have refifted the experience of agcc. 

There is fcarce any folly oc vice, fays a 

late authormore epidemical among 

the fons of men, than that ridiculous and 

hurtful vanity, by which the people of 

each country are apt to prefer themfelves 
*1 

to thofeof every other; and .o make their 
own cuftoms and manners and opinions 
the ftandards of ?ight and irrong, of true 
and falfe. The fame propei^'^ty* fays an¬ 
other-author f, is the moft re.uarkable in 
the whole defeription of mankind. 

* Letters otr the Study of Hi/lory, p. 29. 

f Hitlory of Civil Society, p, 145, 
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National vanity is indeed confined to 
no sera in civil life, i If the epithets Greek 
and Barbarian afe ^pofed to eac^ pther 
in the Greek tongifc’, epithets, cxadly 
equivalent, are oppafed to each other in 
,an Indian tongue, fj^ken on the coaft of 
Labrador; and, in general, the names by 
which the rude American tribes wifh to be 
^iftinguilhed, are afl'iimed from an idea 
of their own pro-eminence *. If the learn- 
ed Chinefe were mortified with the figure 
their empire made in the general map of 
the world, the poor natives of Congo pro- 
nounce themfelves highly favoured anieng 
mortals: and th£ moft wretched-of African 
tribes folace themfelve^, under all*their 
misfortunes, with the fond perfuafion tfiatj 
whitherfoever/ they go,* they fhall, one 
-day, retuVf./ in life or in death, to their 
natiiie fho/es. 


** HiftiJty of America, toI. i. p. 41* 


« 


/ 


3 




Such 
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Such partiality, when not carriech-into 
an<extreme, aufwers a/noble end : and the 
pureft pitriotifnr. is ol'en founded on local 
Circumftances, and a lorediledlion for cfla- 
blilhed forms. But t'at preference of af- 
fedtion to our own c(^untry, which is the 
true definition of patriotifm, is ''ompatible, 
furely, with fuitable regard and allowances 

. (t 

for the various afpeds of humanity. 


Profound ignorance, and a contrariety, 
or repugnancy of cuftoms and manners, 
account for that averfioN, or contempt for 
ftraffgers and foreigners, implied in the 
partial feiJiiments of favage and untutor¬ 
ed tribes. No information, no experieijce, 
no convidion can always ^onquer early 
prejudice : and the Hottentot, who re¬ 
turned from Emope, relapfe^^’we may 
bolieve, with all imaginable call, per.hapo 
with additional fatisfadion, into the efta- 
bTrihed habits of his country. 


But 
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fuch examples are balanced by others 
of an oppofite natute, no lefs remarkaj^le, 
which hiftory pref^ts to^our view: ex¬ 
amples of docility, oj* emulation, of mag-* 
nanitnous preferencj. Some’ of thefe it 
will he proper to reiite, if we would not 
belie the charader of the ruder ages. 

/ -I'he Romans, while yet a rude people, 
'difdaincd not to appoint an embaffy to 
enquire into the jurifprudence of the 
Greeks, and to fupply, from that fountain, * 

the deficiencies in jheir civil code. 

% 

This embafly i'eeras to have Jjeen fug- 
gefted'by Hffnmdorus, an exiled citizen of 
EpRefas, who afterwards eminently affifted 
in interpreting the coUedion of law# 
brought from Greece. His public fervices 
met with a pnblic reward.* A ftatuft was 
■ creded to him in the Comitia at the public 
cxpence: an* honour which the jcaloufy:. 
of JRome would have denied to a ftrangcr 
M ‘ in 
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in a lefs generous age. But, at this pei;|od# 
ftie,.a£ted from a nobla impulfe; and the 
ftatue er,f<Sed to Hermodorus was ereded, 
in reality, to her o^-i honour. Yet the 
name of this’Ephefian, which calls a luftre 

I 

upon Rome, feemed call a fhade upon 
his native city; and that people, according 
to yeraclitus, deferved to have been extir¬ 
pated, to a man, who had condemned fuch' 
a citizen to exile [C], 

The Romans, in other inftances, were 

capable of ading with ,»he fame humble 
< 

digftity. 

They difdaincd not to refer' to the court 
of 'Areopagus at Athens, the decifiori of 
fuch queftioiis as were too complex or 
intricate^jfor their own tribunals^ • This re- 
f^ren<ie, that emfcafly, may feem' worthy of 
a people who were deilined, one ddy, to be 
4he rulers of mankind. But ■ the policy of 
rude nations, though feldom called into 

view 
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view unlefs by that fortune which renders 


their pofterity illufltiGue, is often, we may 
believe, conduced \^th the fame f^rlfc 


In the reign of Hidrlan, and Antoninus 
Pius, references, frtim the ficrceft barba- 
• rians, to Rome, were not uncommon. 
And there occurs an example of policy, in 
ytnodern ages, lefs celebrated indeed, hut 
more liberal, perhaps, and magnanimous 
than any recorded* in Roman annals. It 
relates to religion, *30 objed certainly the ' 

moft fublime and interefting that can enter 

# 

into public councils and'deliberations. 


A duke <.f*ttuflia, while his fubjeds 
weife yet pagans, fent abroad commifiion^rs 
to inform themfelves, on the fpot, concorti- 
ing the rejiglon of Rome, the religi on of _ 
the'Tjreek church, and nhe religian f)f 
, r^ahomat, that he might determine, upon 
the report of, thefe commiffioners, which^ 
of thefe feveral religions it became him to 
M 2 * embrace 
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embrace and eftablifh, as the guardian o( 
his^ people. So much |nodefty in acknow¬ 
ledging domeftic infffficiency j fo much 
candour in weighin<.j the pretenfions of 
foreign inftitutions, ^'e rarely to be met 
with in the proceedinjjS of nations reputed 
civilized. And if we compare the fenti- 
ments which thofe under a different ftate 

r 

of the arts are difpofed to entertain, wt 
£hall find that undiftinguifhing contempt, 
though mutual in fome relpeds, fubfifts 
between them by no means in an equal 
degree. It is commonly mitigated, on the 
ona fide, by credulity and admiration, to 
which thr 'ruder nations are peculiarly 
pron? [-0]; while it is heightened, on the 
other, by antipathies, which the pageantry 
of rank, and the isxterior of poliflied life, 
are infpire. 

The congrefs of mankind, at Conftan- 
jtinople, during the period of. the crufades, 
opened^ perhaps a fairer field for this com- 

parifon, 
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parJfon, than any. other occurrence in 
the annals of the iVorld. Various peftple 
in different ftages M civil cultuSi€,» co*n- 
vened, as it were, a’/ a general rendezvous*, 
and paffing in revitw before each other, 
mufthave impreffed me mind with emotions 
and fentiments correfponding to the variety 
yof their conditions. Hlftorians, fpe< 3 :ators 
Ipf the fcene, and animated with the paflions 
of their contemporaries, have defcribed the 
impreflion of this fingular interview; and , 
from the defcriptions of th’efe hiftorians we 
may colleQ; the judgment of nations. 

The Greek^«aaculting ipjtheir’Unrivalled 
fuperiority in arts, looked down on all the 
ftrangers affembled in their capital, w^ith 
fupercilious contempt, and, on fome, eAn 
'*^itb_deteftation. The Layfl*,-4j» illttinher'' 
hand, and in general the ruder ftrangersVf 
the Weft, with more modeft ideas of their 
own accompllftiments, recognized a degree* 
of‘refinement in mannere and in arts, fo 
• M 3 far 
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far fuperior to their town, and regarded 
with an admiration a^roaching to enthu- 
liafnti, 'the fpleniior and magnificence of the 
Greek empire. \ 

The leaders of thejirufades, accordingly, 
on their return from the Holy Land, aban¬ 
doned in forae fort the rufticity of their 
manners, and aimed at feme reformatloi 
in the tafte and feiences of Europe. And 
to thefe wild expeditions, fays an admired 
hiftorian*, the cfFe£l of fuperftition or folly, 
we owe the firft gleams of light, which 
tended to difpel barbarity and ignorance. 

In general it tnay be aihrrsed, that rude 
( * 
nations are touched with fome degree 

of. reverence oi;. admiration at the fight 

of dignified appearances; that, they ho- 

npuis at iome diftance, that ftjite of the ' 

arts towards which they are tending; and, 

^that It is only in cafes wher.e the difiance 

is too immenfe for their profpeQ: oy 

* * t 

* Hiftptjr of Charles V. vol. i. 

conception,-. 
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conception, that they acquiefce in their 
condition with an\ apparent infenfibjiity, 
and allow their ’fup'triors no pofleiTJudten-. 


vied greatnefs. 


I 


The Saracens, n^withftanding the de- 

folation of literature at Alexandria, which 
- » 

^ marked their firft conquefts, foon appeare^ 

‘ in the fcene, as its moil; zealous champion. 
Eager to preferve, as before aftive to de- 
ftroy, they cultivated its precious remains^ 
with unexampled ardour.' A novelty was 
even to appear hi pujilic ncgociations; a 
people contending for erudition as for Em¬ 
pire, and dejiiaadiag the wories “ST^ 

the antients, by expref* articles, in treaties 
with the Greek emperors [£]. \ 

-Modelly is confiften^^jpwhpnttem^ 
.afp'iring views. It is the aflual poffemon 
pf refinement and civil arts, not the efforts 
made towards acquiring them, which eri^ 
^nders extravagance and conceit. * A few 
• M 4 frivolous. 
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frivolous, or at beft ornamental diftiodlona, 
are,,miftaken for real/difFerences: and if 
wc fUi the circle ql hhman things, the 
illufions of vanity, aad the infolence of 
pride, will be found i loft inherent to na¬ 
tions and to ages intcfecicated with profpe- 
rity and affluence. 

T 

r 

V Commerce, the boaft of modern policy, 
by enlarging the fphere pf obfervation and 
experience, promifed to undeceive the 
world, and to diffufe more liberal and equal 
fentiments through the fcveral parts of an 
ex 4 t^ded fyftem. But commerce, it is to 
-be..&ared,'has, in fome inli^nces, been pro- 
dudive of the very contrary effeds; and 
by 'expofing, if I may fay fo, the naked nefs 
or.fociety, and uniting, in one profped, its 
.*v^emes, has heightened the 
in/olence of nations, and rendered their 
original and natural equality, to a fuperfi • 
- -rial obferver, more inaediblc.*^ • 

fn 
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In judging of nations, as well as of in^ 
dividuals, our obfeiyations are more Jire*' 
quently direded to circumftances o/poralp' 
and outward fplend(jr, than to intrinfic 
excellence. And countries, accordingly, 
where no fuch appearances are to be found, 
we too haftily conclude to be the manfions 
qf people, who, from a tiatural inferiority 
of talent, are incapable of producing/ 
them. , * • 

• 

This conclufion was drawn flrft by the 
Egyptians, and afferwa^s by the Greeks. 
The Greeks, more efpecially, regarded 
their own count* y*as ti)fiii<24J»f^very> 
fedjpn; and policy, and refinemenr.* and 
arts, as their exclufive privilege. 

Extr^agant as the opiniopjacfiB^tjg-^^ 
it wa| the’opinion of free and of poliflw 
ftates, in* the meridian of their courfe. ft 
was fupj^ted by a comparifon with the 
neighbouring nations; nor then, perhaps, 

. diredly 
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diredUy contradidted or diforoved by any 
auflentic memorials. 

Such prefumption. was more 

cxcufable in the arkients; but having 
been, long fmee, reprobated by the fulkft, 
experience, ought to afford a leffon of 
wifdom and moderation to all fucceeding 
Vtges. 

"When it is obferved that, in proportion 
to the age of the world, the known re¬ 
gions of civility are of larger extent; it is 
not being too fanguine to exped, that, in the 

laff'* of tilafy^^, whole ha-hitable globe fhall 

^ « 

be found compatible with the fame improve- 



it that expcrieErci,refotes fo 
simply the errors of paft timds, if it eprre^s 
not our judgment of the future, nor difen- 
gages the mind from the ddmityon of its 
former prejudices ? 

I 


Could 
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Could the perpetual greatnefs of one 
people be fet in opi^fition to the perp»]|^al 
nieannefs of another), the* plea of ifttwiS!^ 

ft 

pre-eminence were exceedingly fpedous. 
But it is great cohjundiures only which 
' form great men; and there are attain pe¬ 
riods in the annals of the moft diftinguilh- 
fCd nations, wherein they appear in no*de- 
gree fuperior to their contemporaries. 

ft 

ft 

ft 

In that long interval, which clapfed 
from the age of Alexander to the conqueft 
of Greece by the Romans, there is fcarcely 
an Athenian of eminence upon record. 
And Jthe Qhlt‘v’.ftioiVJ*HtJ'<,.Jt^ew 
tiogs, is applicable, perhaps, to the 'whole 
of Greece, from the above age as far dpVn 
aa the Achaean league, when Agis, jfcd 
Clc'orireiles of Sparta, and 
iopaetncga give us fome idea of their illuf- 
trious ancellqrs, 


‘when 
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When we revolve, therefore, the rife and 
detune of nations, ajid the fluctuating 
of thfc fame people at different 
a:ras, we mud neceffarily allow to mankind, 
in thofe countries at iLft which have been 
the primipal feene of civil hiftory, an equal 
rank and importance in the fcaie of being. 

Let U5 then examine the plea of humble 
and unafpiring nations, not hitherto fup-' 
pofed to have emerged into diftindion, 
or to have toucTied the neareft verge of 
fcience and the liberal‘arts. Cbnflituted 
lolong in circumftances fo far beneath the 
'^a*ie?'*rd of*'^.4.idpas, ii-»ay be deemed 
not fanreafonable 'to impute to them, an 
o^inal inferiority of nature, or a degrada^ 
ticn of rank, occafioned by the infallible 
o^,'|S&’or‘“^^4'fical laws. 

Were the fads fully afcertalned, and 
therwife inexplicable, fuch ’-^onclufion 
light *^b,e embraced and warranted upon 

the 
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the principles of found philofophjr. But 
the fads are deftiipte of evidence; and* 
even if we admitted thei^ reality, 
thefe hypothefes would be neuitary to 
folve the hiftory of the world. 


Let us carry our imagination back to an 
aera more antient than the birth of arts. 
Let us then fuppofe an obfcrver, of pro-, 
found difcernraent, to predid, from a feri^ 
of calculation, the* eventual fortune of the 
world, exclufively of all regard to foil 
or climate, or at leaft to the fuppofed in¬ 
fluence of the heavens on the human 
mind. His fagacity, perhaps, might not 
determine where c’iviK.n'fe ir/duTd firft'^rife, 
or foine forth with the 'fulleft luftre: vet 
far, furely, from expeding them, m*\U 
countries,, to be coincident in their oripj^ 
or to fiburifhj.at once, in the lame defrV, 
“Ee w6uld cxpcd confiderable intervals be¬ 


tween the^rival of different people at 
points of^nal advancement, , 


4 


So 
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So various are the cauibs which eoocut 
to ^♦he full eftablifliny.ent of regular and 
-jpCfl-^xnftitutedcgovernmtjnt j that no evi¬ 
dence decifive of the relative capacity of 
any people could be derived from the com¬ 
mencement of their civil jcra. Even after 
the firft movements have been fuccefsfully 
made, there are a thoufand difafters, which 
^Tiay annoy a political conftitution, in its 
infancy or early youth,, and not fuffer its 
principles to ripen into perfedion. Cir- 
cumftances in mo degree affeding the 
genius of a people, are- often fufficient to 
circumfcribe their progrefs; and confiftent- 
ly^ith tka^^^flrengtju.,and vigour of 
the human powers, the reign of ignorance 
arj^ fimplicity may endure for ages, 

attainmentritldecd im¬ 
ply great talents, the want of talept is no: 
implied in difappointment. In the re- 

fearches, for inftance, of fcicnc^nd phi- 
•’ *1 

lofophy, 
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fofophy, the moderns have not only 
equalled, but furpaffed the antients: yet 
who, upon this foundation,‘will arraign 
genius of antiquity? 


fortune governs events : and the mag- 
nitude of genius or capacity, in individuals 
or in tribes, cannot be fully eftimated by 
the fuccefs of its exertions. Even thw 
a< 9 ;ual promoters, of the moft important ir/ 
terefts of manlcind have feldom anticipated, 
in idea, the progreflive confequences of 
their own plans. • In eftimating human 
attainments, their origin, progrefs, and 
perfedion, muft a<jt be totall^jvBfcrib^ji 
human wifdom. And, y^ith all due'ho- 
nour to the memory of our forefather, 
this judgment may be pronounced on rll 
the artS; iciences, and goypr,»t>r.jiits 
..have delivered* down topofterity; 

—~^iod divum promittere nemo 
Audcretf volvcnda dies en attulit ultro! 


But, 



t 
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But, if the approaches to civility arC 
eal^ly made, whence then, it may be afked, 
fo many embarralTing theories 
‘ concerning the origin of language, the rife 
of political union, and the eflential arrange¬ 
ments of focial life ? While fuch proceed¬ 
ings, ill the judgment of the learned, feem 
to. exhauft all human wifdom and inge¬ 
nuity, is it not, in reality, more wonderful 
:o find fo many nations ^already emerged 

from obfeurity, within the compafs of a 
« 

few thoufand years, than to find fo many 
others ftill hovering oa the confines of a 
fkte of nature ? 

in'fahner^Mlfration of this point* 
1^, us indulge a few arbitrary fuppofitions. 

• • 

Let us fuppofe the numbef of men, 
'*^i 5 i^it^T!?e 4 iigh prerogative pf conduc¬ 
ing a people eventually within ^te line or 
civilized life, is to the reft of the fpecies in 
a certain fixed proportion. ^ 


Let 
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I.ct the chance offuch men being placed 
in circumftanccs, favourable to the elj^er- 
prizc, form another .proportion. And in" 
circumftanccs thus favourable, let the 
fehoncc againfl; difappointment by natural 
' or violent death, or other contingency, 
form like wife an clement in the problem. 
T^hen, by compounding thefe proportions r* 
it fol’ows that one only, out of a dct^- 
ininate numbef of men, is born to exe¬ 
cute this great defign. 


Now let ns Imagine 'the earth already 
peopled before civilization began, and that 
the numbar upod'^sh-iri, at»any on^ime, 
is equal or inferior to the number which 
refults from the above proportions; th^n, 
judging from the probability of things..,, 
one or mpre,generations nSiilt pafs 
after *tl^ earth is fully peopled, before 
civilization y, any where introduced. And, 
after its ■introdudion into any one ^orner, 
the numbers in the uncivilized part of the 
. . ‘ N. earth, 
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earth, being then lefs than the whole fpe- 
cies, fftill more generations, commencing 
rFe former* sera, muft pafs away, 
before the sera of civility to any other 
people. 

In proportion therefore to the nations 
r’lready emerged, the chance for the emerg¬ 
ing of any new people muft conftantly 
dec^eafe. 

The computation indeed fuppofes no 

intercourfc between the civilized and the 

sarbarous nations. By reafon of that in- 

rrec^rfe thc<.ha npe of extending civility 

ifes, f,o doubt, iji an eminent degree. 

H[ert:e, with regard to countries poflefiing 

:ntfl''courfe, the prdgrefs may be exceedingly 

•aplJ^ • Bu t, in^i he other, and fcqueftcred 

corners of the globe, calculation determines, 

+" 

hat there is a growing chance agai.nit the 
ippearance of a cultivated bVvjioliflied 
lation. ‘ And, if.w'c reafon from adual 


expe- 
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experience, it is far more probable that, 
in any barbarous land, the civil arts’ will 
owe their original to foreign opei^tioni,, 
jcither hoftile or commercial, than to inte- ■ 
jd£)r efforts. 


The Romans were no lefs the legiflators, 
• than the conquerors of the world. While 
fpreading defolation with their arms, a^id 
trampling qn ’ the liberties of mankind, 
they were adually anticipating, in every 
country, the progrefs of Icgillation, and the 
arts of governme’nt: and the fame people, 
in their fall, left to their barbarous con- 
querot:5__lIie tracSs^f'^a jf»'iiprude«te, to 
which Europe was principally indebted for 


its future progrefs. 




Nor are we to regard the Roman\ as 
inventors of arts, or as the founders of 
their owm policy. The elements of both 
were drj’.vh from a foreign fource. Even 
the Greeks, in forming their plans,* copied 
N 2 


more 
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more diftant originals. Pythagoras and 
Plato, Lycurgus and Solon, had read the 
Pillat;^^o£ Egypt: and the maxims of the 
^^eks were drawn from the philofophy, 
if not from the legiflation, of the Eafl. 

Similar obfcrvations are applicable to all 
V the freer ftates: and if, according to Mr. 
Hume, pure derpoiifm, once eftablifhed,- 
cannot polTibly, by its own native force 
and energy, refine and polifh itftlf, and re- 
.publican and free gove'rnmcnts are the 
only proper nurfery of arts and fciences, 
we have hence an additional principle to 
account for their late appearance or ftag- 
"natuMf^in fo 'htSfiy‘'parts of the earth. 
Perhaps then, fince the world began, thef-e. 
are ^ few only, perhaps but a fingle people, 
who'owe their rife and illuftration'to bold 
and .Original efforts of the human mind. 

y 

If therefore a concurrence G^^uch var 
rious caiffes is found requifite, if'not to 

produce. 
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produce, at leaft to accelerate the progrefs 
of refinement and arts; that progref;.\muft 
be proportionably retarded by a (fiffer^nt 
-contexture of events. But the habitations 
-cif barbarifm, at any one period, muft in 
fpeculation appear immenie, when we 

farther reflect, that the tranfitlon from.- 

» 

barbarifm to civility is not more incident to 

mankind than the contrary tranfition 

* • 

• 

How many nations have certainly fallen* 
from that importance, which they had 
formerly borne among*the focieties of man¬ 
kind, lot the annals of the world declare! , 
How4»fefy mQii“tiT^cprobhhly exp^ienced 
as'fatal a reverfe, we affume not the pro¬ 
vince of determining. But revolutions, to 
us unknov?n, various nations may have . 
undergone; .while, being expofed to'.our 
vievv c^ly in their decline, a judgment has 
been formyd of their general character, 
f3;om what is peculiar to a certain age. 

N3 In 
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In examining into the antient ftate of a 
coi5ntp% our opinions may be guided by 
tSi^clIf^op, or by ^uftory, by the genius of 
language, or of arts, or by the declaration 
of external monuments. In dubious cafes 
rational conjedure may reft on one of 
thefe modes of evidence, or may be ba- 
lanced nicely on them all. 

]^et us Imagine a modern traveller to 
perform the tour of the Eaft.' He finds 
‘ there a country, under the gloom of bar- 
barifm, prefenting no traces of erudition 
or .civil arts, and without all tradition or 
■"^^-4B£morial of anceftors fuperior to the rude 
inhabitants. Yet Kift’ory migln Kiform 

t 

hinj., that the natives of this country had 
cnc^e'beeh as confpicuous and flourifliing, 

• asrtheir pofterity are now obfciure. Such 
perhaps is the condition of BabyJon, once 
the wonder of the world. Such' is the* 
condition of the* antient Colchis, which 
once, if we believe the writings of‘Pliny or 
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of Strabo, abounded in riches and in 
people, and formed the centre of a great 
commercial fyft^m. 

t 

Let us next imagine our traveller to 
arrive in a land as barbaroufly peopled, and 
unmentioned, or undeferibed, in the writ¬ 
ings of any hiftorian. There however, we 

% 

will fuppofe, are preferved fome monuments 
of art and grandeur, far (lifproportion{?d to 
the general afpeft of things, and to the 
adual pofture of affairs. Might he not 
hence diftinguifR a ftate of depreffion from 
a ftate of nature, and the laft from the *firft 
movemeots of ci'*t 4 l»fociety ? ' 

♦ 

Nor is the fuppofition purely irAagi- 

nary. Within the prefent century, difeo- 

veries have been made in the wilds of Tar- 
» * 

tary, j^hich feem to declare that country to 
have l^een the manlion of a great people j 
or, at leaft, to indicate a fall from fome of 
N 4* the 
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the more elevated forms of fociety. The 
feene of thefe difeoveries, lying between 
Siberia and the Cafpian Sea, is now filled 
with k nation of CaJmucs fubjedt to the 
Ruffian empire ; and on fuch evidence the 
Czar Peter founded his opinion, that tb€ 
arts had made the tour of the globe [G]. 

On principles exadlly fimilar, more re¬ 
cent difeoveries ferve to confirm the large 
advances of the antient Etrurians, in ele¬ 
gant and polite attainments, before the 
fettlement of any Grecian colony within 

the limits of Italy. ^ 

• 

Nor are fuch indications confined to any 
latitudfT or climate. 

4 

1 

5 ’ 

The ebuntry of'Cambodia in the tor- 
, rid zone, uncultivated as the iiratives now 
are, prefents appearances to the traveller, 
which, unfupported by hiftory or ti^dition, 

* fces Voyages 4’un Philofophe, par M de^iivrc, p, loz. 

* . 6 may 
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may be regarded as memorials of former 
greatnefs. 

t 

Even in tlie new continent, though, 

• 

in all probability, more recently peopled 
’ban the old, there are indications of a 
fimilar import. 

^ The account, publlfhed by Mr. Kalm, 
of an expedition acrofs North America, 
contains fome.curious information. The 
expedition was undertaken by a French 
party from Canada, under the protec¬ 
tion of the French government. After 
traverfing immenfe deferts, a country of a 
more promifing appearance, retainisg vef- 
tigys of agriculture and civil life, opened 
to their view. Amidft the wildne|s of ^na¬ 
ture, the^ perceived an artificial face, and 
recognized the relics of a former age [ II]. 

« * 

The^'leflimony of other travellers is no 
lefs decjfive. On the fhores of the Miffi- 
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fippi, and in other parts of the new con¬ 
tinent, there have been found works of 
great antiquity, which' evidence an ac¬ 
quaintance with military fcience, far above 
the capacity of rude and untutored tribes *. 

Well then may it be inferred, that there 
are large chafms in the annals of many 
countries j and that we have obtained but 
an imperfeiSl acquaintance with the fortune 
of governments, and the vicifntudes of the 
fpecles. 

There are certain correfponding points in 
the rife and decline of nations, which are 
liable lO be confoundeth'And apparent mo¬ 
tion may be as ditferent from the real, in 
the political as ip the natural world. 

Unacquainted therefore as we are with 
the ftated returns of the civil period, we 
may miftake the evening for the \'nornIng 

* See Carver’s Travels through North AmSiica. 

' I twilight; 
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twilight; and imagine a people to be juft 
emerging from the fhade, who have, long 
before, pafled their meridian, and are 
haftening back within* the limit of dark- 
nefs. 

The clear teftimony of profane hiftory 
reaches no higher than the Greeks and 
jflomans. There is no piercing through 
the gloom of remoter ages. And even 
the contemporary fituation of other go¬ 
vernments is faintly deferibed, or mifrepre- 
fented, or pafled over in contemptuous 
filence. 

* 

Sue’’ as the above, it is not pre- 
tended, can fupply the defeat. They may 
redify forae errors; they may fh^d^fome 
feeble rays of light on nations of dubious 
exiftence, but cannot redeem their memory 
from oblivion. They furnifti however 
new matter to the antiquarian, and a new 
topic in»the circle of the learned. 

* They 
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They do more. They fci ve to vindicate 
the prerogatives of the fpccics, .and to fug- 
geit confidcratio,ns of feme weight in the 
dedudions of philofophy. 

Other fourccs of Information unopened 
by the Greeks remain ftill to be explored. 
The grand annals of China^ the books of. 
the Bramins, and other immenfe collections 
of Oriental records, may form a valuable 
fupplement to the general hlftory of the 
world. Yet, ainidft tlie darknefs and un¬ 
certainty in which hifto^y and chronology 
are involved, it appears that the wide dif¬ 
ferences which have fubfifted, or fubfift at 
prefefli’, in the adfuarconditioir'of tribes 
and nations, are fii'ch as, without prejudice 
to oi}r p.ature, an/J exclufive of the unequal 
inilucnce of the heavens, might} in part, 
be apprehended from the nice contexture 
of events, and the complicated ^)eratioa 
of moral caufes. 


But 
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Bui if the honours of nations were, ia 
reality, to be edimated by riches, by popu¬ 
lation, by the antiquity of’arts, or by the 
flability and duration of civil government, 
it is not any of the European nations, it is 
the Chinefe, and the Indians, who muft be 
placed at the head of the fpecies. 

Let the lovers of parilox* contend that 
thcfe anticnt people are merely the depo- 
fitaries of fcicnces delivered to them, in 
greater perfedion, by a people who flou- 
riftied in the Nortlv of Afia, but have long 
fince difappcarcd in the political fcene. 

J.et others contend that China was cOlo- 

t 

nized by Egypt, and inherited the fciences 
from the parent date, who difFufedLiritm 
over the ea*fterii as over the weftern world. 
Fix their original manfion in the high la¬ 
titude of'iiibcria, or in the torrid zone, it 

is certain that they devolved on the Chi- 

$ 

* JL’Hiftoire dc Aflronomii ancicaue, par M. BaiiJy. 

nefe 
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nefe and the Indians in an early age; and 
the uninterrupted poflelljon of fo noble an 
inheritance is t’heir diftinguilhing privi¬ 
lege. 

But the confequences of this privilege 
are, it muft be owned, of an ambiguous na¬ 
ture. And, if the criterion of civility has 
been rightly defined many an obfeure 
people have poffefled it in a degree of per- 
fedion which the proudeft nations in Afia, 
or in Europe, could not boaft in the days 

of their fplendor. • 

« 

If tiiC pidure of manTjers' delineated in a 
performance, whidh is now read and .ad- 
imr^ ^ almoft all the languages of Europe, 
is a faithful copy of an original, it is no 
paradox to affirm, that the court,, of Fingal 
was as highly civilized as the ^ court of 
Lewis XIV. 

. » Effay IV. 

• In 
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In the one the arts were totally un¬ 
known; in the other they were at the 
height of their fplendor. But the watit of 
thofc graces which the arts confer, was 
more than compenfated at the one court, 
»by virtues in which the other was defi¬ 
cient. And if fidelity, generofity, truep 
dignity of mind, are preferable to dif- 
ingenuity, perfidy, fervile adulation; if 
the former qualities are to be numbered 
among polite accopiplifliments, and the 
latter to be placed in the oppqfite column, 
who would not pVefer jhe civilization of 
Fingal’s court to that of the other, thougli 
embelliflied by all arts and fciences [JQ t 

» 

Without prefuming then to decide tliC 
dubious pretenfions of ma’nkind, it\s'^t)ur 
defign, in'profecutlng thefe general views, 
to enquiry in‘what manner the progrefs 
of fociety is conneded with local circum- 
ftances which do not immediately affed 
genius, or capacity. And from hence a 


more 
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more accurate judgment will be formed 
concerning their diredt ayd original influ¬ 
ence on the human fjiecies. 

Such dheuffion will lead us to enquire 
how far local circumftances, wliicb, in a 
Variety of ways, may prove beneficial or 
malignant, are rendered fubjeft to our do^ 
minion and controul. And, having thus 
contemplated m^an as, in forne Ibrt, the arbi¬ 
ter of his own fortune, a .qucftion wili arife, 
no Icfs curious than important, whether 
the perfections at?d Impcrlcdions of his 
character in one age, may not acl, with a 
direct influence, on the original f^ric of 

pofterity. ^ 

« 

Tfws^is the fiefd of Ipeculation, which, 
in the order here ftated, it is propofed to 
touch in the following pages.' 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 


Note fy/J, p. 155. 

L ivy, in the perfon of a Roman Conful, 
hus defcribeii in ftrong colours the*4ege- 
neracy of the antient Gauls fettled in Afia, and 
of the Macedonians c^fpcrfed over various cli¬ 
mates of the world. 

Galli, ftys he, jam degcneres funt; mixti ei 
Gallograxi verc, quod appcllantur. Sicuc in 
frugibus tx'cuciibufque, non tantum fenflna ad 
fcrvandam indolem valent, quantum terra; pro- 
prictas csclique, fub quo aluntur, mutat. M»- 
cedones, qui Alexandriam In JEgyptl^y/^ui 
Seleuciam ac Babyloniam, quique alias fparfas 
per orbcm terrarum colonias habent, in Syros, 
Parthos, jEj^yptios dcgenenirunt. 

Liv. lib. 38. cap. 17. 

Thefe ate perhaps the exaggerations of I^oman 
eloquence. But if the degeneracy exifted in 
. O the 
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the full extent of the dekription, it may pro¬ 
bably l)c akiibcd not more to piiykcal iluiii to 
morai caii/cs ; and ir is not cliinn’c, bt:c r.nbcr 
•a communic.aion at' manners that akimilaics 
the din'erciit races of mankind. 

If the antient Gauls, who emigrated into. 
AfiSy enervated by the reigning manners of 
Bithynia, degenerated, according to Ltvv, from 
the charader of their hardy anted ors ; tlje mo¬ 
dern French, who have occupied dic Iile of 
Bourbon for a full ceniuty, arc. tieferibed, by a 
well informed writer, equal to the mcll cr.lilc- 
tic of the Fi.rojxan nations. 

Orafs IvElitary 'I'rankeiions, vol. i. p. 95. 

Note [i?], p. iy'. 

'TT'MIS memorable edict was iHbed by Paul 
the Third, in the year 1537. Bur, 'if the 
do^Jtkfe ot fome late publications had n;udc its 
appearance in the fixteenth century, it might 
have fuperfeded the necclTity of this edid, by 
file wing that Ourang-outangs are, iV reality, the 
aborigines of all nations. 

Such is the illtijlricus pedigree of itnankind! 


Notk 
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Not 15 f( 7 j, p. 162. 

• • 

/I LTHOUGH there is no mention of 
/ f imodorus in Livy, it is clear, from the 
rcdimoiiy- of other writers, that this citizen of 
F.|)ii(r)lis was very inflrumental In direfling the 
attention of the Romans to the Grecian jurif- 
prudcnce. ' , 

Whatever relates to this celebrated embafly is 
an oliject of ]ramc 4 curiofity. The feleflion 
tlterd'orc of a few paffages from antient authors, 
tending to authenticate the particulars mentioned 
in the text, may not prove unacceptable to fome 
of my readers, * , 

• 

The prctcnfions of Hermodorus are acknow¬ 
ledged, in the Pandects of Jullinian, inthe fol¬ 
lowing pallage: • 

• 

Alias duas ad eafdcm tibulas adj’-gr/lint: 
Ec ita ex accidentia appcilaras funt leges duo- 
decim tabularum: quarum ferer.darum auflo- 
rem fuid'ey Dedemviris licrnmdrrum quemdam 
Itphefium exulantem in Italia quidam retulerunt. 

Digefl:. lib. i. tit. 2. fefl. 4. 

« 

The erefl ion of the ftatua is mentioned by 
Pliny : 

oa 


Fuit 
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Fuit et Hermodori Ephefii in comitio Icgum 
quas Dcxemviri fcribebant,.intcrpretis, publici 
dicata^viz, ftaluaV. 

* riin. Nat. Hift. lib. 34. cap. 11. 

Cicero quotes Heraclitus thus: 

Eft apud Heraclitum phyficum de prirfcipe 
Ephefiorum Hermodoro; univerfos ait Kphe- 
fios" efTe morte multandos, quod, cum civitate 
cxpellerent Hermodorum,ita locuti funt: Nemo 
de nobis unus excellat: fin quis extiterit, alio 
in loco et apud alios fit. 

Tufe. Difput. lib. 5. cap. 56. 

The fame quotation fropi Heraclitus I find 
in Strabo, lib. 14. N^ith only this difference, that 
the Ephcfians mdtr age are not involved in the 

condemnation. 

« 

The fame anecdote is likewife related by 
ifioge^s Laertius, in tlie Life of Heraclitus. 

Note [D 1 , p. 164. 

I N ages of ignorance and fimplici^, nrankind 
are fo, prone to credulity and admiration j 
that thefc propenfities, prior to reafoning, feem 
to lead favages inm the acknowledgment, and 
adoration of invifibie powers, and to introduce, 

‘ in 
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• ^ 

in every country, the rude elements of popular 
fuperftition. , 

From hence, therefore, a cultivated^people 
derives an importance,* which has often been 
abufed, though fo capable of being diredled to 
the befl: interefts of fociety. 

The natives of the Weft Indies regarded 
Columbus and his companions as fuperior 
beings, fprung from heaven, who had defeended 
to vifit the earth, and were worthy of divine 
honours. , . ' 

— —Nova progenies coelo dimittitur alto. 

How honourable then would it have been for 
the European nations, hac\ they extended their 
authority in the new hemifphere by perfuafwn, 
not by arms, and had a reverence for their re¬ 
ligion, their virtue, and fuperior wifdoi^, con- 
du(3;ed them to empire, * 

Note [£], p. 167. 

H E R E Js but one occurrence in the hif- 
A ,tof}/of public negotiations, more fplendid 
thah this condud of the Saracens -, the condud 
of that king of Syracufe, who made it an cx- 
prefs coifdition in a treaty with the Qarthagi- 
O 3 * nians, 
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nians, that they fliould abflain from human 
facrifices. 

It is, noble in a people to demand fcience 
fcom their enemies. It is nobler to demand of 
enemies not to be to themfelves inhuman. 

Notje [i^j, p. 181 . 

O U R phyfical and moral fyftems, fays a 
writer whofe eloquence is not always fuf- 
ficient to fupport his philofophy, are carried 
round, in one perpetual revokrdon, from gene¬ 
ration to corruption, and from corruption to 
generation •, from ignorance to knowledge, and 
from knowledge to ignorance j from barbarity 
to civility, and from civility to barbarity. Arts 
an^ fciences grow up, flourilh, decay, die, and 
return ^ain, under the fame or other forms, 
after ptriods which appear long to us, however 
iht^rt they may be, compared with the immfnfe 
durati|i^jf the fyfteans of created being. Thefe 
periods are fo difproportionate to aU human 
means of preferving the memory of things, that, 
when the fame things return, ' we ^take fre¬ 
quently for a new difcovcry, the revival of an 
art or fcience long before known. 

Bolingbroke’s Phil. Works, vol. ii. p. 224. 

2 The 
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• ^ 

The moderns, however, may frequently be . 
confidered as original in difcoveries and in¬ 
ventions anticipated by the genius of a former ’ 

age. • • 

The true folar fyftem was taught probably by 
Pythagoras, above two thoufand years ago-, 
yet Copernicus was not indebted for his know¬ 
ledge of it to the Pythagorean fchools. Nor 
would it neceflarily derogate from the merit of 
modern difcoveries, fhould we admit a propo- 
fition maintained in a late performance, whicli 
abounds in .curious erudition, Qu’il n’elt 
prefque pas une des decouvertes attribuees aux 
modernes, qui n’ait ete, nohfeulcment connue, 
mais meme appuyte par de folides raifonne- 
mens des anciens. * 

Recherches par M. Durens. 

• 

It is well obfcrvcd by a writer, who illudrates 
the nature of genius with the happy preciSon 
of a philofopher, that more 6f it is oftep/ijierted 
in perfedlmg an art than in flae 6rft invention. 
On this accouQt he ranks the Greeks above the 
Egyptiass in the fcale of genius; and ieems to 
queftion the frequency of its appearance among ' 
the Chincfe, who have not hitherto been able to 
O4 I ‘advance 
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advance the arts beyond that mediocrity to 
which they had attained in ages the moll re¬ 
mote. , 

Ste Dr. Gerartl’s Eflay on Geniir, p. 19 
" and 25. 


Note [G], p. 

/T R. VOLTAlRIv, in his del'cription of 
J.VJI jfie country of the Calmucs, gives the 
following account of thefe difeoveries. C’eil-la 
tju’on a trouve en 1720, une mailbn foutcraine 
de pierres, des urnes, des lampes, des pendans 
d’oreille.s, une ftatue equtllre d’un prince Orien¬ 
tal portant un diadfeme fur fa tete, deux femmes 
aflifes fur des trones, un rouleau de manuferits, 
envoyc par Pierre le' Grand a I’Academie des 
inferiptions de Paris, et reconnu pour etre en 
langue du Tibet: tous temoignages finguliers 
que lc 5 arts ont habile ce pays aujourd’hui bar- 
bajie, et preuves fubfiftantes de ce qu’a' dit 
Picrr(;) 4 e' Grand plus d’une fois, que les arts 
avoient fait Ic tour du monde. , 

Hift. de I’Empirc du Puffie, tom. i. 

The fubterraneous houfe mentioned in this 
paflage by Mr. Voltaire, is deferibed tnore par- 
( ticulariy, 
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ticuIarJy, by our EngJifh traveller Mr. Bell, 
as a regular edifice, fituated in the midft of 
a del'erc, on the banks of the river Irtilh, 
and dillinguilhed by the n'aaie of the? Sevea 
* Pahees, * 

According to the tradition of fome Tartars, it 
was built by Tamerlane the Great: according 
to that of others, by Gtngifchan. But certain 
countries of Tartary, of a more northern fifua- 
tion, which, according to Mr. Bell’s informa¬ 
tion, the arras of Tamerlane had in vain at- 
tempted to lubdue, appear to have been once 
the feene of great tra»laclions; and contain the 
fpoils of nations of high antiquity, and no 
ftrangers to the arts.* 

• 

Some Calmuc manuferipts were purchafed 
by Mr. Bell at Tobollky ; and, haviff^ been 
prefented by him to Sir Hans Sloan, are now’ 
dcpofited in the Britilh Mufeum. • 

See Bell’s Travels, vol. i. p. ’209. 

There is. another fpecies of evidence, which, 
in the d^inion of fo.me writers, is ftill more 
conclufive. 


The 
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The exiftence of a great nation in the north 
of Afia, long before the dates of our ntoft 
antient memorials, has been lately contended 
for, on aftronomicM principles, by M. Bailli, a 
AVriter of great learning and ingenuiry. He 
contends, that the original feat of mankind was 
fituated in the high latitude of 49° or 50"'; 
that the primitive migrations were from North 
to South; and that we find in the Eall the frag¬ 
ments only of feicnces which were carried thitlier 
by the primitive emigrants, but which were 
never generally known to the Indians or other 
Orientals. . • 

I cannot attempt in a note to examine the 
foundations of chi§ theory. It is fufficient 
td obierve, that it has not as yet been able 
to fnake the eftablifhed convicUon of the 
learned. 

r 

MPjBailli, in a fcries of letters addrefied to 
the late M. Voltaire, labours to convert that 
author to his opinions; and from a fympathy, 
no doubt, which reigns among congenial fpirits, 
he eipoufes an hypothefis of Monf Bullbn, 
concerning the earth and the whole planetary 
fyftem, ftill more fanciful than his own con¬ 
cerning 
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cerning the origin of nations, and the progrefs 
of arcs and fciences. 


Note p. 185. * 

' j ^HESE intelligent travellers, having fo- 
journcd in the country for fome time, had 
an opportunity of examining it with attention. 

• 

The country is fituated at the diftance of nine 
hundred French miles weft of Montreal. And, 
befides other monurryents of antienc cultivation, 
there were found in it pillars of Hone, of great 
magniiicence, manifeftly erected by human 
hands, but of which there remained no tradi¬ 
tion among the Indian tribes. Unfortunately, 
thefe pillars contained no inferiptions, whence 
any corije( 51 ure could be formed coftcerni.ng 
their original. At length, however, a'large 
ftone, in the for.m of a pillar, was dtfcovere^l, 
and fixed in it a fmaller ftone covered witH un¬ 
known charadters. This ftone, fevered from 
the larger mafs, being carried to Canada, and 
from thence tof France, was delivered into the 
cuftody of M. Maurepas, at that time fccretary 
of ft ate. 


Not* 
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Note [/], p. 191. 

< 

A W ELL knowi\ writer in politics affeds 
to have ideas of the ftate of mankind fo 
mathematically precife, that he divides the In¬ 
dians of America into three clafles, mere Javages^ 
half-favages, and alinoji civilized. 

The ravages he defcribes, in all refpeds, as 
a blood-thirlly, unfeeling race, deilitute of 
every human virtue. But miracles have not 
yet ceafed. The miflionaries'of. Paraguay, we 
are told, can transform thefe infernal favages 
into the mofl: benevolent race under heaven. 
A metamoi phofis which, though celebrated by 
a. dignitary cf the‘church, will hardly com¬ 
mand belief in this fceptical age: yet it ferves 
to fupport a new theory of government, which 
is founded on the total de'bafement of human 
nature, and is now oppofed to« a theory 'that 
afTcrts its honours,*and derives from a happier 
origin the image of a free people. * 

See a work by Dean Tucker, Part con¬ 
taining, as the writer modejlly declares, the true 
bafts of civil government, in oppofuion to the 
fyftem of Mr. Locke and his followerj. 

r 


When 
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• 

When the benevolence of this writer is ex¬ 
alted into charity, when the fpirit of his religion 
correfls the rancour of his philofophy, he will 
learn a little more reverence for the fyftem tp 
which he belongs, and acknowledge, in the 
moft untutored tribes, fome glimmerings of 
humanity, and fome deciftve indications of a 
moral nature. 




ESSAY VI. 


or THE GENERAL INFLUENCE OF CLIMATl 
UPON NATIONAL OBJECTS. 

T H E Influence of climate on the policy 
if n6t on the charader of nations 
is acknowledged by every obferver of hu 
man affairs. 

To eftiraate this influence, in the variou 
regions of the globe, were an ’agfluou 
problem. But, by attending to the diftin(S 
modes of its operation, •we may be’able 
perhaps; to fet bounds to its empire. 

I 

Cllnfiite then may be regarded either a 
a natural principle, ading with powerfi: 
eijfrgy; or with irrefiftible impulfe* on th 

fabri 
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fabric of our being; or it may be regarded 
merely as a local circumftance leading to a 
variety of adion in, the ceconomy of civil 
life. Viewed in this fecondary light alone, 
it will appear eminently to afFed the pro- 
grefs of arts and government. 

the means of fiibfiftence, the fubjed of 
art, the incitements to induftry, the feene 
of its operations, fo diverfifed in the feve- 
ral diftrids of the earth, mull affed pro* 
portionably the courfc of affairs. And in 
circumftances fo diffimilar, it would be 
ftrange, if the condud of the adors were 
governed precifely by the fame laws, or 
every where attended with the fame fuc- 
cefs.* 

. ( 

The genius of mankind, far from being 
equal, muft have been as various* as the 
fituations in which they are placed, did we 
obferve all nations pxaltf'd to ah ecisal 

fitch 
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pitch of civility, or of eminence in arts 
and fciences. 

___ • 

' ^ To a peculiarity of fituation, and often 
to the urgency of occafions, nations as 
well as individuals owe their greatnefs. 
Preffed with no difficulties, and not confcious 
of wants, mankind in general love repbfe. 
The calls muft be loud and frequent, which 
animate their exortions, and urge them 

-fbr\vard in adlive or laborious purffiits. 

\ 

In countries therefore of original afflu¬ 
ence, fuppjying fpontaneoufly, or with 
little culture, the neceflaries of life; arts 

s' . • 

will remain long neglefted, or will be cul¬ 
tivated flowly, and with inferior ardoivr. 

• * 

But in countries, more penurious by nature* 
the deficiency is fupplied by the refources 

of induftry and invention. 

• •» 

In the former fituatk>p the genius of 
maipkitfd lies dormant, ’or li feebly exer- 

P * cifedi 



cifed, or evaporates upon fubjeds which 
make but little figure in the hiftory of civil 
fociety. Of confequence, many charac- 
feriftics of primitive fimpjicity will be long 
preferved: and a people may increafe and 
flourifti, to a high degree, before they 
have recourfe to the partition of land, the 
divffion of labour, and the diftindions of 
private property; circumftances which firft 
open domeftic commerce, diverfify and 
embellifli the ranks of life, and furnifli out 
the objeds of a regular cecof|iomy. 

„ Unacquainted \^ith thefe obieds, men 
foothed by indolence, or immerfod in the 
gratifica'tions of fenfe, are furely in no con- 
dition to eftablilh a plan of government 
upon rational or juft foundations. Yet 
the habits formed among them, in' the in¬ 
fancy of fociety, gradually break the mind 
for political fervitude. The ddire of 
equality is balanced by a regard tO; cxtqrior 
Kcomnjodations; and the, love ofTaf^jy, 

of 
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of pleafure, or of cafe, triumf hs, in everf 
competition, over the paflions which arfe 
the natural guardians of»law and liBer!%^ 

\ Such, in fome climates of the world, is 
the real defcriptioa*T)f mankind. Habits 
chiefly incident to' polilhed ages, vitiate 
and enfeeble the favage life. And, the 
ufual effeEls of refined and commercial arts 
in the decline of civilized government, arfe 
caufes, in tKerf climates, which, operating 
fronT the begmning, fupej-fede their origini 
or obftrudl th^r growth. 

» 

ToTBe jinailifted then by arts, yet ob¬ 
noxious tb the evils with which th«y are 
commonly aflbclated, is, confidered iri^a 
moral or in a political light, one of the 
hardeft difpenfations of fortune. 

In* other countries, the imbecility of 
government derives often a temporary 
fua^ork from the very arts which tend to 
P 2 its 
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its defirudion. Thus the commercial opu¬ 
lence of Carthage prolonged her exiftence 
for Jv-’f “ century, .by fatiating the avarice 
of < Rome. Thus Rome h^:felf, when no 
longer able to defend her empire by arms,/ 
was able by fubfidies to poftpone her fate. 

Rome indeed, in her better days, could 
refill the moll defperate onfcts of barba¬ 
rians: for to equal enthufiafm in arms, 
Ihe added fuperior Ikill in th^ art of war. 
When the Cimbri and Teutpnes, in ihe 
career of glory and of vi£lot^, were pre¬ 
paring to crofs the Alps, Mariqsiy by one 
decifive blow, crulhed that ibrm|dab'lfi m- 
vafion.^ '■Yet the deftroyers of the Roman 
name were one day‘to come from the fanj.e 
quarter. The nations of Scythia, fituate 
between the Euxine and Cafpian feas, hav¬ 
ing been exterminated by Pompey, direded 
their courfe, under the condud ofe’-Odin, 
towards the north and i^vcll df Europe. 
;Xhey ellablilhed tbentfelves in the aln^ll 

e\acu^ted 
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evacuated fettlements of the Cimbri and 
Teutones, v/hei& incorporating «fl4»ythe 


feeble remnant ®f the fpecies, tRey repaired 
the ftrength ana population of the North. 
And it was theh>»defcendants, now con¬ 
founded witlfme northern nations, who, 
returning fome ages after, retaliated on 
the Romans the calamities inflided on. 
their forefathers, and on mankind. 

■ "^people, jhowever, fp long progreflive 
as the Roraare, could fall only by degrees. 
The refoi^r^s of the Roman government 
we|(^15jbtjexK3Tifted with Roman virtue. 

i 

The Goths, who, by the memorable 
• • 
defeat of the Emperor, Decius, had be¬ 
come mafters of the Illyrian provinces, 
were induced by the pecuniary conceffions 
of th^ fucceeding emperors, to abandon 
their conquefts. Conceffions fo pulillani- 
m^us,, I am not ignorant, have been fup 
pdipd tc^haft^/the fall qf Rome: but they 
P 3 feem; 
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feem, at this conjundure, to have been as 
nec^p.ry as they were ingJorious, and the 
lepble expedients of a.dec|ning empire in 
the crifis of its fate. 

A variety of fuch expedients, in calami¬ 
tous periods, policy and arts atFord. But 
the communities of mankind, in the cli¬ 
mates above defcribed, by a cruel fatality, 
are deftitute of the ordinarfr refources of 
government, whether iij a ^nde or cultir- 
yated age. 

'Their peculiar clrcumftance^ ^Jjen, with 
regard to foreign powers deferv^atlehllion. 
The Tame original and luxuriant profu- 
fion which fo long exempts them from 
labour, and difpenfes with arts, and poft- 
pones the aflignation of property,* expofes 
them the more to the envy and hoftile 
defigns of other ftates. In proportion to 
the fertility of their fettlement, the 
fion of it is the^more precarious [ * 


pffflcf- 

TJde- 

vfend 
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fend that fettlemen^, is almoff the fole-end 
of public union: nor will the apprehen- 
fion of danger fr^ abrq^id allow tfed<^at-^ 
tention to fix uron the qbjeds of interior 

S ient. Implicit fubmiflion to the com- 
■ a fuperioj^^n idea fo requifite in 
ud of^mi^s, and in the fcience of 
war, infmuates itfelf into the frame of their 
political conftitution. In fupporting po-^ 
litical exiftence, they part with all the ideas 
^ of natural liblrty: and the rigour of de- 
f^tll'm aT&neiconfrouling the tendency of 
their manners/can fecure that command of 
the nationibforce which, in times of pub- 
_Ji£;dan^eA is neceflary for the protedion 
of their Country. To avoid therefye the 
condition of a conquered people, they ac- 
quiefce in a conftitiitionjfl tyranny, perhaps 
not lef? oppreflive. 


Th»s danger from abroad concurs with 
their domefticcircumftances in the fubverfiou 
oMheir natural rights ; and neither the ope- 

f T, ' ‘ 

r 4 rations 
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rations of peace nor of^war fupply the oc- 
cafions which animate a\rifiDg people. 

-.-The Ipifit of liberty, ii^ its full ftrength, 
is not always fuperior to the fenfe of public 
danger. 

When thirty cities of Labium, confede¬ 
rated with the Sabines, threatened to crufh 
in its infancy the Roman commonwealth, 
confternation and terror ieized all ranks of 
men. And the di£latorlhip,ia fort of tens, 
jorary defpotifm, and a folxifra in a free 
jovernment, owed its Ori^al eftablifti- 
ment to this alarming The 

confederacy, however, was quiclj^ly dTlfdiv- 
ed: the battle at the lake Regill us was of a 
decifive nature; and the men who had ex¬ 
pelled the Tarquins were able to rule the 
ftorm. But, had fuch perils, which ypere 
tranfient and accidental, been inherent in 
the foil; had the Romans been mote liable 
to fuffer, than prone to commence .boA^ili- 

ties} 

r 
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tieSyj had the poffefcon of aNhofe produc¬ 
tive or extenfive Settlement drawn upon 
them at firft the ewy of ngankind, h^e*d of 
animating their c|wrn aYnbition, tile neceflity 
public affairs h;ive foon rendered 
tl\fmagiftracy^^^^@rpfetual, which was at 
firft olS^b liirTited ^ duration, reforted to 
only in great emergencies, and during, the 
flourifhing ages of the commonwealth al-^ 
together difcontinued. 


,then, the fpirit of liberty 
mg, menaced with danger 
made the Romans tremble, 
b;^^ aiiliijig tdam fixed and permanent 
caufes, add we imagine the circmnfiances 
of mankind, in climates which eftablifh 
and perpetuate a defpotvfm more abfblute, 
more formidable, and more degrading, 
than the didatorfhip of Rome[^]. 



• •* 


A nation determined by external fitua- 
jtion tp embark in fchemcs of dominion, 

’pofleffcs 
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poffeffes insmenfe adv^tages in war over 
any other nation who arms merely for de- 
The principles intereft, of am¬ 

bition, ot gloryembolcpn the defjgns of' 
the former, and give tw their efforts irp.-- 
iiftible impetuofity.'* .^he efforts of. ihe 
latter are more confkained^ and r;fludant; 
and the moft profperous-foccefs ultimately 
terminating in a temporary fecurity rather 
than in pofitive acquifitions, produces not 
the martial ardour and enlhufiafm whi^ 
aduate heroic minds. i ' 

Hence the formidable inc^r^ons of the 
antient Scythians, and thflin^ufi Jcippo- 
lition of the Afiatic ftates. Herfce the dif- 
Acuities encountered by the Romans in ex- 
tending rheir conquefls in Europe,and their 
more eafy triumphs on the theatre.of Afia. 
Hence we may obferve, on the one hand, 
the aflonifhing career of the north9rn“con- 
querors, who overturned all the govern¬ 
ments of Europe, and on rhp cither, the 

' feeble 
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feeble'refiftance mad^ to their progre’fs By 
more opulent and luxurious nations. 

• I • * . 

The Spartans a»e almoft-^lTe only in- • 

ftaftee of a warlike ^eo^ywho, by fyftem, 

• abft^^ fromj:p 4 >! 5 tlfrft. Yet was it con- 
fonan t vrah^he. of Spartan policy 

to transfeP^ery war to a diftance from 
the feat of government. And during a 
period of fix hundred years, which elapfed 
•^ 1 -^. firj Hfiablifliment of the Dorians 
in Lacedxmonuo the reign of Agefilaus, 
no foreign ene^ay* had dared to fet foot in 
Laconi’. render that country the 

theatre of war, was referved for Epa mi non- 
das. , * 


“ Ma/iy of you,” faid an Argive to a 
Spartan, “ Deep on the plains of Argos.” 
—“ i^«t one’ of you,” replied the Spartan, 
■ fleeps oq/the plains of Lacedaemon.” 


• Sparta, 
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"Sprfrta,*d[iough greft in war, was fingu- 
larly formed for peace[ for virtue, and for 
jiaffmc^ny. The rigouV^ of domeftic difci- 
pline renderedvwar a relaxation from toil. 
And the duration of fts civil governnrent 
was owing, in a greaf^^ree, to 0:6 con¬ 
finement of territory^;-' the IcufC^f jufticp. 
tt>the exclufion of luxiify, t^P^money, of 
commerce, and of arts and ftiences. 

There is a nation too, d^^fi^ribe d 
citus, who feem- to have uiftinguifhed 
among the antient Germans, as the Spar¬ 
tans were diftinguifhed ampp;^th^e antient 
Greeks; and though their tef'ritory''^as^ 
more extenfive, to have refembled the 
Spartans in the maxims of their policy, 
and in fome features of their national cha- 
ra<acr[B]. But though fuch examples of 
wifdom and moderation fom'etime^l occur, 
and adorn hifiorical annals, 4he rules of 
diftributive jufticc arc commonly, little re- 

gard^ed 

V. 
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gar' 
glory, 


by nations in career^ m"dttafy 


• The nature of climates, ditf^tnparative 
fertility of countries^ by determining the 
,cour!h. of ofFenfiv^W^, and by affeding 
the meail>se._of fiAoif^mation in civil fo- 
oetyTTIWfcNbe aTlwed no inconfiderable 
fway over th\ general fortune of the 
world: and circuinljances apparently the 
aioft favoura^jprove often, in their con- 
fequencesTtlw noft adverfe to the great 
proceedings of rations. 

Nature', in fome climates, like an over- 
indulgent parent, enervates the geniuS of 
herthildren, by gratifying at once theis 
moft extravagant demands*. In other ‘cli¬ 
mates (he* difpenfes her bounty with a more 
frugal hand,. and, by impofing harder 
conditions, impels them to induftry, trains 
them up to/enterprize, and iaftruds them 
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in''the!' adfantages of^prts and regul£<T go¬ 
vernment. 

. But (ji’iremeS of munificence and ri< 
gour, by withh^ding^''che motives to in- 
duftry, or by renderk^ the ends defp^ ate, 
often produce fimiky efeds. ^.‘*middle 
fituation between thofe >jjgitfeme^j^p??h’ai^» 
the moft eligible in a moraj'light, as well 
as the moft aufpicious for ci vil progrefs. 

Mankind, however, in^i^TS^^weartli- 

mates where' they have fixfed their habita- 

¥ 

tions, will long preferve a genius and cha- 
rader wonderfully correfpernding ,with the 
various difcipline of nature. One people, 
enured to difficulties, become addidecj to 
hardy enterprize. Another people, blefled 
with eafe, exert their talents in refined fpe- 
culation, rather than in adive purfuits. 

•• ' 

The fpeculative fciences accordingly can 
be traced back to infancy in C^al^sea, iii 
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lodi^ in Egypt, ani countriesiha^v^rge 
to the torrid zone; ^hile we obferve them 
attain to full growth and^perfedi^.ohfg 
In the higher latitudes. 

liv^thefe latitudes^ifir connexion with 
arts is re<;ogni;^d^J]^^^ importance to fo- 
ciHy*TTrsas„fcaa^kept in view, and.a 
rank and efti^tionNifigned them, regulat¬ 
ed in part by tnat ftandard. But in thofe 
Jower latitud^^Jcultivated from other con- 
fiderationT,' fluey retain long their primeval 
form, and with litde reference to mecha¬ 
nical or vulgar arts, corilmand, on theii; 
own account alone, the veneration of the 
people. Yet rendered fubfervient perhaps 
to the ends of I'uperftition, or an engine o^ 
defpotic power, they may have contributed 
more to fink and debafe, than to improve 
and dignify the fpecies. 

sentiments and opinions, which 

are.cgeval with the beginnings of refine- 
- <* 

ment, 
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ineh\, < nd Which, whei^ duly regulated, are 
fo beneficial and ornamental to fociety, may 
affociations, aflume a form, 
and inftil pl^t^ns which difgrace reafon 
and humanity, hccor/mgly in the coun¬ 
tries firft enlightened'Tjy^jaence, the reli¬ 
gious paflions have fe rtps irfed with 
thfe greateft violence, DetJSJuwd the 
moft aftonifhing efFccP's. / 


Under their impreflion, al^ild race from 
Arabia proved an overmatch^or valiant 
and hardy nations. For, by this fpirit, 
the Saracens arofe; and turning the tide 
of conqueft, which had run fo generally 
from north to fouth, into an almoft opjx)- 
{jte diredion, threatened, by the progVefs 
of their arms, to‘ reverfe the hiftory of the 
world [C]. 


In the fame climates have rei^gned, at 
different periods, the moft alti^edJ: fuper- 
ftitioOf the wUdeft faoaticifm, the nioft fub- 


«ne 
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’ ^ \ 

lime* theology: an^, exclufive of-ftfe pure 
and divine inftitutif)n8 of the true religion, 
many of the rites an^ oSferv^. 2 ^ frojfa'^' 
jated over various and diftlnt regions have 
originally centered\her^ 


But tO’ 5 cc(^||t iti ftriking an effed in 
iWf ciimate, there is no need’to 

•ecur to the ^fitive^d dired influence of ' 
he outward eluents on the human mind. 
Fhe feries of.'^cvents, once begun, is go¬ 
verned more perhaps by 'moral than by 
ohyfical caufes: and this propenfity of 
jenius and temper may owe its original tcf 
he primary diredion of the fciences, and 
heir early alliance with tj^eology and divil 
jovanment. • 

• f 

The fciences corrupted in their fourcci 
)r perverted in their application, were 
■arly inftsum^tal, among the nations of 
he Eaft, i^r confecrating abfurdity, and 
;ivin^co«fiftency to error, Drefled yp in 
he pemn airs of myftery, they abetted 
. religious 
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essXys on 

religioli^* inipofture; \}nd ferved, id the 
hands of priefls and civiJ rulers, as a charm 
*^6 allhr\ and fafcinafc the crowd. Augury, 
divination, and ^ch metched literature as 
tended rather to cornet than toim prove 
the underftanding, vverc^ gbove all other 
learning, admired antK^Ueuwtfcd. The 
motions of. the heav^ we?<riluTied, in 
order to difcover th imagyiary influences 
of flars: and a fcience y liich opens the 


nobleft viesv of the univerf^? and is fo ca«" 
pable of being direded to valuable ends in 
civil life, was conneded in its origin with 
‘the credulity and fuperftition of mankind. 


In Chaldsea, the mofl: antient feat of 

V. J 

‘’aftronomical obfervation and difcavery, 

i t 

judicial aftrology was held in fupreme and 
univerfal efteem, Pythagoras, the moft 
accompliflied.matter that ever flourifhed in 
Greece or Italy, borrowed 'his ideas from 
the Magi of Chaldxa, from'the Gymno- 
fophitts of India, or from Egyptian ‘g,riefts, 
was admitted into their colleges, imitated 
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into the myfteries of their relig^i^md by 
them inftrufted in the true fyftem of the 
world. ^ ‘ 

But the myfter!pus^iences of Pytha¬ 
goras were foon forgotten in the Italic 
fchool. The*^<^mp,-3s occupied, from the 
ifisl'.v.vti.Qin w^^eir commonwealth, • in 
fcencs of a^on, h^^no tafte or leifure for ^ 
fuch purfuits.l With Wincible prejudices 
againft the Ch^daeans, and other Orientals, 
and wirfi rui lurn towards aftrology, they 
regarded their charader and erudition with 
equal and .undiftinguifliing contempt. 
From the reign of Numa there had elapfed 
a period of above five hundred year?, ^yhen 
Julius Ctcfar, aided by thS fuperior learning; 
of the Eaft, adjufted the*civil year, with 
forae accuracy, to the true annual period, 
and eftabliflied, on aftronomical principles, 
the refoiwrati^ of the Roman calendar. 

Ye^e Romans as far excelled thofe 
otl^nations of antiquity, in the fabric of 

their 
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their and in the application 

of the true principles of gOYcrnment, as 
'ihfey wei 2 .^^tcelled by them in aftronomy, 
in geometry, phyfics, in theological 

refinements, and all4he abf 
tions of philofophy. 


In general, fertile aj^luxp-^ui cuun- 

tries feem peculiarV^ fitt^'d to be the 

nurfery of refinement: becaufe leifure 

awakens curiofity; and cu^ijofity leads to 

purfuits that fillup the vacancies in human 

life. Every new fituation prefenls to man 
« 

new objeds of folicitude and care. The 
demands of animal nature no longer bound 
his dcfires. The fcene now opens to the 
intelledual eye. He marks the relations, 
and dependencies of things; and learns 
to contemplate the world and hiihfelf. 


Conftituted in fuch circui^ftantcS, what 
more natural to a mind, fomewhat elevated 
abovq common life, than this folil6qiMr r 

V 

« Vi^ere 
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Where am I! Whence ifeT^'^onginsU 
What my deftiny!-—Is all around me dif- 
cord, confufion, chaps! or ja. ihdVe not 
fome principle of, union,,’ confiftency, and 
order?—Am I accountable to any fuperior? 
conneded with any great fyftem of being ? 

.. -Is thie.?^?^’|/a^ed fpan of life the 

whole or ? oi\was he born with higher 
expe£tations,^nd nobler ends? Is 
therea power t^ovc to juftify that hope 

n 

' % 

Various opinions will afterwards arife, 
in the courfe of philofophical generations, 
concerning the oeconomy of invifible 
powers. Various rites will be iriftituted 

to render the Divinity* propitious, and, 

( % 

fmce fear predominates in, moft religions, 
more to, avert his wrath. But thofe 
queftions are the fuggeftions of nature, 
and, jn.^the^ore produdlive regions of 
Afia and Africa, gave a beginning to the 
philofophic age. Yet, in fuch regions, 
Q 3 ’ from 
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/ 

from tn^'^ant of the chief incentives to 
adion,. the improvements of civil life will 
feldom arrrve^at a htgh pitch of eminence 
or perfedtion. \ 


Countries of a dii^crcnt defer!ption will 
be.flower in their firftVnf'roTemern 
caufe an attention to tjj'^ece^'aiy fundtions 
of life allows not fu^cient l^ifiire for obfer- 
vation, or the fublimer cuV,urc of the un- 

mm ^ 

derftanding. But feitnees and arts tranf- 
planted hither in a maturer form, take root 
^nd flourifh j and alleviating the toils or 
enlarging the accommodations of fociety, 
grbjv up to an extraordinary height, gra¬ 
dually removing the obftaclcs which ^pre- 
verited their more early eftablilhment. 


Here too the mechanical arts, which 
owe their maturity, if notl their birth, to 
the more preffing occafions, or increafing 
demands of mankind, become fub&diary to 
^ the 
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^he fublimer fciences, and 

beyond the limit affigned them in their 

antient feats. To this fortunate ajliaace, 

' the labours of the leaiiied in raoderfi 

% 

Europe have been indebted for one half of 
their fuccefs and, this alliance broken, the 
fciences, in Ji.nates, vpould fink down 

to the it.’’l at V’^ich they have flood fo 
long in the qimates of Afia. 

* I 

A • 

The genius of nations is more or lefs 
turned to peace or war, <0 fpeculation or 
adion. The mare fpeculative begin im¬ 
provements; and the a&ive conquer; yet 
improve often upon the improvements of 
the vanquifhed. • 


Thus the fituatlon of the fpecies in one 
country* is more advantageous to the firft 
opening of refinement, from circumflances 
which allow' a freedom to genius, and an 
pxpmntinn from animal, toil: while their 
0^4 wreura- 
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circuu^f^ncjs, io another country, conr- 

duce more effedually to the farther ex- 

* 

tcofiop and cultivation of the liberal arts. 
And thefe effeds, frequently refulting 
from foil and climate, whofe temper de¬ 
pends fo often upon the pofition of the 
globe, mark a fundame^ntal ^nd fixed dif' 
tindion between the coi^afunitie*' cf uian^ 
kind in the lower and nighe^ latitudes. 

The temperament indeed»of countries is 
diverfified by a variety of caufes, natural 
and artificial, which we fiiall not attempt 
tp enumerate. Elevation above the level 
of the fea has fometimes a decifive influ¬ 
ence, and confers many of the advantages 
of the temperate zone on countries that 
apptoach almoft to the equator. But not- 
withftanding a number of exceptions, the 
more general character of climates corre- 
fponds with the aftronomic^, divllio’ns of 
the earth. And fuitably to this courfe of 
, '**:?ture, 
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nature, the fame civil order|,ot^livings, 
which we have remarked ia the antient 
continent, feemed to have been preyariog 
in the new. ’ • 


The fun of fcience arofe there, as ori our 
fide the globe» on the confines, or within 
ihp limit of lu.'^^tcrrid zone. Civilization 
had begun, Upd even made fome progrefs, 
in the empiresiof Peri..and Mexico, while 
mankind in a\l tKe upper latitudes were 
utter ftrangcrs to refinement, in the loweft 
dage of political union, and, like the an¬ 
tient Germans, fcarce accjuainted with fub- 

ardination in civil 01 domcftic government. 

• 

Their sera of civility has not yet arrived. 
The fyflem to which they belonged wa^ 
unhinged by violence. But had the Pe¬ 
ruvian and Mexican arts been tranfplanted 
into tbojTe regions of the new hemifphere, 
they would, in all probability, have flou- 
rifhed there, from the fame combination of 

*caufe8 
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cau/es-jfc-ijfe Europe, with a degree of vi¬ 
gour and fiiccefs unkrjown in tbe more 

ptodif.£live and fertije climates which gave 

" . * 

' them birth. 

The new world, from its connexion 
with the old, opens to the gSUs and fcicnces 
an oppolite career. Apd in ixrflifraclidion 
to the firfl; arrangerp-e^ts, arp the apparent 
order of phyfical laws> thj^y will be car¬ 
ried by a more impetpous' current, along - 
the ftream of political events, from the 
northern to the fouthern climates. 

r 

It becomes not,perhaps, aBriton, a private 
citizen, at fuch a crifis, to anticipate this 
Order of things ; to predict the revolutions 
of government, or the eventual glory of a , 
future age. 

\ f 

< r • 

This chapter of accidents fliould be read 
in the cabinets of Europe. 

3 


It 
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• • # 

It is local circumftanccs I'lcrie*' whofe 

tendency we are» contemplating in both 

hemifpheres: and to open the exfent *of 

that influence in the general fyftem, Ti w 

neceflary, as in the following EflTay, to de- 

fccnd into fome farther detail. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 


Note \_A]t p. 217. 

T HAVE mentioned the oS^c of Romafi 
Diftator, as being- the moft extraordinary 
conceffion, which the exigency: of public affairs 
ever extorted from a free people. 

Had fuch an accumulated jurifdidion been 
transferred to one ipan, by a folemn aft of the 
whole legiflature, it might be vindicated, per¬ 
haps, on the principles of ftate neceflity. But 
when the right of nomination was veiled in a 
fingle conful, without the confent, ag^inft 
tfie will of the people} and without even a de¬ 
cree of the fenatc, though that fanftion was 
indeed neceffary to confirm the conful’s nomi¬ 
nation ; we obferve, with aftonifliment, among a 
people jealous of their rights, an engine of 
government one of the moft tremendous, in 
appearance, that ever hung over the liberties of 
mankind. 
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It deferves however to be remqmberfd,'^tl>at 
the authority of Didator, while it annihilated 
in a moment every flther authority in the ftate, 
left the tribunitial power untouched,* whSfe^ 
‘influence formed a fort of conftitutional*esfi=^ 
troul on the proceedings of that formidable 
magiftrate. Yet more admirable far is the 
policy of the Btitifti government, in fuch extre¬ 
mities as called for a Didator under the 

« 

Roman. 

i 

In England, to borrow the language of a late 
noble author, w<^ll read in the conftitution q 9 
his country, “ In England, where a mixed con- 
“ ftitution of government unites the powers of 
“ monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy, much 
“ more happily than that of Rome ever did, 
“ even in its beft ftate, if extraordinary dangers 
“ require that the Habeas Corpus law, (the 
“ great fccurity of our freedom) fhould for a 
tfmc be fufpended, it can only be done by tffe 
“ joint advice and authority of the whole legif- 
“ lature. • And if, in any cafe where delay 
“ would be fatal, the fafety of the public appa- 
renUy,oblig(?s the king, in whom alone the 
executive power refides, to ad againft this 
or any other law, without having been pre- 
‘‘,viqj;% impowered fo to do by both^ houfes 

• “ of 



“ parrianj^nt, his minillers are refponfible 
“ for it to their country, and can no otherwife 
“ be fecured than by a bill'of indemnity,which, 
“ if the neceffity pleaded for their juftification 
’'• is-found to have been real, the Lords and 
“ Commons will not refufe to pafs. Bur, in 
Rome, a fingle conful, agreeing with the fe- 
“ nate to name a dictator, withdut the conciir- 
“ rence, and againft the will of the people, 
“ might fubjedl, at any time, the liberty and the 
life of every Roman citizen to the arbitrary 
“ power of one man, fet above all the laws, and 
in no way refponfible, for the exercife of his 
“ fovereignty, to the juftice of the Rate. In- 
“ deed after the end of the fecond Punic war, 
** the fenate itfelf grew fo je'alous of the danger 
of this office, tfiat, for an hundred and 
“ twenty years before Sylia took it up, no Dic- 
tatpr was appointed.” 

Lord Lyttelton’s Works, p.j6. 

In one inftance, perhaps the only one to be 
met with in the Roman annals, the fenate re¬ 
ferred the choice of a Dictator to the people 
and the Conful Marcellus named Quiatus Ful- 
vius in obedience to their order. 

Liv. 1. 27. c. e. 
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Note [ 5 ], p. 220. ^ 

• 

T H E Spartans are not degraded by a com- 
parifon with this Virtuous people, whofe, 
charafter is thus delineated by the Rothan' 
hiftorian: 

Tam immenfum terrarum fpatium non tenent 
tantum Chauci^ fed et implent: populus inter 
Germanos nobiliffimus, quique magnitudinem 
fuam iTialit juftitia tueri. Sine cupiditate, 
fine impotentia, quieti fecrctique, nulla provo- 
cant bella, nulli# raptibus aut latrociniis popu- 
lantur. Idt^ue pniecrpuum .virtutis ac virium 
argumentum eft, quod ut fuperiores agant, non 
per injurias aflequuncur. !^rompta tamen om¬ 
nibus arma, ac ft res pofeat, exercitus: plurt- 
mum virorum equorumque: et quiefeentibus 
cadem fama. • 

Tacit, de Morib. Germ. c. 3 ^, 


Note [C], p. 224. 

H a Q the ‘Saracens, a£luated by the fame 
fanatical fpirit, begun their career fome 
centuries fooner, they might have met, with 
equpi^^rce, the barbarians of the Nqfth, and 

t contended 
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coilierided w^th them for the fpoils of the weftern 
empire. Or perhaps the encounter of fuch 
armies might have prolonged its date. 

-J.^^hea the Saracens, in the eighth century, 
after the conqueft of Africa, appeared in Spain, 
the Goths fettled there, degenerated from the 
valour of their anceftors, were in no condition 
to make head againft fuch invaders. The 
conteft would have been very differently 
maintained by thofe Goths, who, in the fifth 
century, paffed the Pyrenees, and bid de¬ 
fiance to the matters of the world. But now 
the empire of the Caliphs,was foon cftabliftied in 
Spain. And the Saracens, after the redudion 
of that co.untry, meditated the conqueft of 
all Europe. They'became mafters of that part 
of Languedoc which had been fubjeft to the 
Goths i and were marching on, in confidence 
and triumph, to complete their defigns, when 
fortunately for the Chriftian world, in the year 
731,“ they were aelM<klm.a pitched battle by 
Charles Martel, the champion of the faith, and 
the moft renowned general of the age. 

I 

To eftablifli the Mahometan religion all over 
the earth by the fword, was conformable with 
its avowed maxims. Predeftination too>«;^s 

. article 
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article of faith thatferved to heighten the con* 
ftitutional valour of the Saracens, wj^ich was 
Hill farther enflamed by aij opinion inculcated 
by their leaders, that to die in battle fecured 
* infallibly to every, Muflulman an imm'ld'iaie 
entrance into paradife, and an introdudion to 

the beatific vifion. 

« 

Their valour however had been fignalized 
before the of Mahomet •, and it is not pre- 
tended that religious enthufiafm aded alone, 
without the co-operation of other caofes, in 

the effablilliment of the Mofiem yoke. 

• 

“ Poiirexpliquer, fays Moptefquieu, cet evq- 
nement fameux de la conqude de, tant de pays 
par les Arabes, il ne faut pas avoir recoprs au 
feul enthoufiafme. Les Sarrafins etoient, de- 
puis long temps, diftingues parmi les auxiliaitfes 
des Remains, ct des Perfes; les Ofroenit«s, ef 
eux etoient les meilleurs ho'mmes de trait qu’U 
y cut au monde: Severe, Alexandre, et Maxi- 
min en avoient engage a leur fervice autant 
qu’ils avoVnt pu, et s’en etoient feryis, avi^c uft 
grand fucces, contre les Germains, qu’ils defo- 
loient tie»k)in: fous Valens, les Goths ne pou- 
voient leur refifter 5 enfin, ils etoient, dans ccs 
terops-la, la meilleure cayalerie du monde,” 

Grairdeur et Decadence dcs R«mains,s:h. 22. 
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ESSAY ■ VII. 

f 

OF THE FARTHER TENDENCY OF LOCAL CIR¬ 
CUMSTANCES TO AFFECT THE PRO* 

CEEDINGS OF NATIONS. « 

• 

B esides the comparative fertility of 
foils, the nature of their productions, 
and the pofition, of the globe, there is a 
variety of local circumftances, which, hy 
affecting the feries of public events, are 
intimately connected with the civil drdef 

t * 

of tjie world. ’ ♦ • 

• t 

The divifion of a country by mountains, 

''I 

by lakes, or rivers, the vicinity or diftatice 
of the infular or continental fituation, 
and the relative condition of the furround- 
ing nations, arc caufes which affeCt,* in an 
R 2 * eminent 
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eminent degree, the nature and fuccefs of 
public enterprize. 

( 

r 

^ A fixed fettlement is, in the order of 

. . , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tmngs, an indifpenfable preliminary to the 

• 

improvements of civil life. Men unat¬ 
tached to any foil, but aecuftomed to 
perpetual migration, are in no condition to 
cultivate arts, and feem incapable of con¬ 
ducting, for a length of time, any well- 
ordered fyftem of operations, buch Icofe^ 
and disjointed members'o^unpofe no regular 

t 

bod)% Individuals incorporated into no 
fteady form, nor kept together by any 
local tics, can maintain only a temporary 
.and pretarious union, and deferve not the 
natpe of a natioii. The .progrefs then of 
mankind in every climate is confiderably 
affefted by the form and extent, of their 
original fettlement. And the occupants of 
an immenfe traCt of country,'wh&ne nature 
has fet no bounds to difperfion, norereCted 
harriers againft j;he incurfions of othe^; tribes, 

. feem, 
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feem to be moft inaufpicioufly conftituted 
for the maintcnarrce of dvil liberty, or the 
oTowth of civil arts. • 

Unhappily, the genius of man, in the 
ruder ages, is peculiarly turned for war. 
The internal diffenfions among the fame 
people, or the hollile defigns of different • 
tribes, gave occafion, we may believe, to 
the fiVft arrangements of political fociety. 

• 

The ideas of property ripen by flow 
degrees; and the’maxin^s of jurifprudence 
are regulated by the fortune of arms. 

# 

in a country, therefore, affording rio re¬ 
treat to the vanquiflied,itk fcarce poffibll, 
in the ruder ages, long to preferve the free- 

t 

dom of mankind. And while fervitude is 
the onljr alternative compatible with fub- 
fiftence, in this extremity, the moft relud- 
ant fpirits will finally bend under the yoke 
of'dominion. 


Such 
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Such caufes operating at firft within a 
narrow fphere, will afterwards prevail 
with a more diffufive influence. In pro¬ 
portion to the number o-f the vanquiflied 
tribes, the fubjedion of other tribes wilt 
be accomplilhed with greater'eafe: till at 
length various and diftant nations, whofe 
pofTefllons were feparated only by imagi¬ 
nary lines, falling fucceflively under one 
dominion, the manfion of a little common¬ 
wealth becomes the capital of a vaft em¬ 
pire. 


Thus reludant nations coalefce into a 
fyftem. The fame caufes which proved 
dsftrudive of their rights, in the firft 
flruggles of political life, will render fu¬ 
ture attempts for the recovery 'of them 
extremely hazardous; and the enlarge¬ 
ment of territory beyond the antii’hflimit, 
will more effedually prevent that union 
and ccncert, .in the operations of fubje<fts, 
‘ which 
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which lead to the introduction of the 
more liberal planrs of government. 

The voice of .liberty will be heardTiio 

•t 

more. She can no longer arm her affo- 
ciates in the caufe of humanity. The 
monarch of a great empire fits fecure upoii 
the throne, and fets at defiance the mur-ii*' 
muring of the people and the revolt of 
provinces. 

In this pofiure of things, the reign of 
defpotifm may long endure. The rival- 
fhip and jealoufy, which animate independ¬ 
ent ftates, ceafe to animate this larger 

9 *^4# 

fyftem: nor can the .fciences and arts 
which raifc and adorn focjety, be prefumhd 
to flouriih under the malignant influence 
of a conftitution tending fo' manifeftly to 

the debafement of the human fpccies. 

* •» 

Such confcquences then may be traced 
lij) to a geographical fource.» Nor^ill the 
R 4 * evils 
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evils hence reiulting, exhault their force in 
the open trads of country where they be¬ 
gan to Sow. The torrent which covered 
rne plains rolls on, with increafing vio¬ 
lence, and the bell fenced territories arc no 
longer able to refill its progrcfp. Nations, 
accordingly, fituated wdth many advantages 
^for interior policy, and whofe frontiers 
feem little expofed to external annoyance, 
may have thefe advantages more thari ba¬ 
lanced by a dangerous vicinity to a grow¬ 
ing empire. 

c 

« 

i 

We obferve the nations of Tartary not 
only (Jellitutc of arts, but, nptwithRanding 
barrennefs of foil,‘ and the poffelTion of a 
climate accounted favourable to the inde- 
pendency of man, condemned to •all the 
rigour and tyranny of dcfpotic power [yil]. 
A country, the nurfe of heroes, thafrhas fo 
often fent forth tribes to be the conquerors 
of Afia, fees herfelf involved in the general 
, fervitude; 
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fcrvkude; and an acccilion to‘empires fub- 
ducd by lier owu,arn!S. 

• • 

The Arabians perhaps are the* only 
people under heaven who have remained,, 
in all ages, ^ exempt from a foreign yoke. 
Confident againfi the world on. Arabian 
ground, they renfied the fucceffive attempts 
of the Afl'yrian, Perfian, Grecian, and Ro- 
man*arms. Yet the vicinity of thefc em¬ 
pires was not regarded with indifference. 
It filled them with continual alarms, it 
circumfcribcd thoir projcfls, confined their 
genius to defenfive^ war* and retarded the 
cultivation of the libeVal arts. But when, 
in the decline of the Roman power, *oth^ 

nations prefumed to be ambitious, the 

• • 

Arabians were capable of forming' exten- 

% 

five plans of military and civil enterprize. 
Yet,^ in their own dcferis alone, they arc 
invincible, and there the race of Iflimael 
maintain to this day an independence on 
the Ottoman empire. There the*human 

mind 
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mind is ftill capable of bold and liberal 
efforts. A new fedf of religion has, of 
later, appeared in thofe regions, of a genius 
uncorhmonly elevated''*^. It explodes every 
fpecies of idolatry. It enjoins the be¬ 
lief and worfliip of one eternal Being, the 
fovereign of the world, and eftabliflies the 
^ dodirines of pure theifm on the foie foun¬ 
dation of reafon and nature. It confiders 
Mofes and a number of his fucceffors in the 
, Eaft, as fublime teachers of wifdom, and, 
as fuch, worthy of refped and reverence. 
But it rejedls all. revelations, and denies 
that any book was * ever penned by the 
?nge| Gabriel. How far this religion may 
diffufe itfelf is yet 'uncertain. But, though 
it may breathe s. while in the free air of 
Arabia, it never can be cheriftiedoOr tole¬ 
rated in the Ottoman empire, where fuper- 
ftition is fo neceffary to cohducl.thc ma¬ 
chine of government. 

• Diferiptio? de 1 'Arabic, par M. Niebuhr. 

' Thus 
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Thus the fortune of the Arabians corre»* 
fponds with the dafcription of their country, 
which fecures them f^om foreign conqtreft, 

* andcleterminesthe^raeafureoftheirobetlience 
.to civil power. And whether the hiftory of 
this extraor^Jinary people is accounted for 
by natural caufes, or by a fpccial interpofi- 
tion of Providence, the predidion concern¬ 
ing them is equally fulfilled: nor can if 
derogate from the authority of holy writ, 
that we obferve thg determinations of hea¬ 
ven to coiheide with a regular and efta- 
blifhed order of lecond jaufes. 

But the connexion of a fettleiqent with 
the more general fortune of manlcind^s 
cfiiefly difcernible in t^e produdipn 'of 
extended government. ^ 

As the political divifions of territory, 
though fludluating and precarious, have, 
however, at all times, fome neceflary de¬ 
pendence on the natural and permanent 

* divifions 
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divifions of*the terraqueous globe, the 
confcqucnces ari/lng from the magnitude 
of fuitcS and empires may often be re¬ 
ferred'ultimately to a geographical fource. 
Local circumftances alone havefet bounds to 
the devaftation of conquert, and to the rage 
of war ; have checked the tyranny of go- 
.’'crnments, and prevented the eflablifhmcnt 
of an univerfal empire : an eftablifhmcnt of 
fuch alarming tendency, tliat we can fcarce 
.refill fuppofing it to ha\»e been one deiign 
of Providence, in the natural divifions of 
the earth, to fuperfe.de the poflibility of art 
event that would have proved fo fatal to 
tlj^ im^provement and liberties of mankind. 
Inftead of ihofe happy diftin£lions which 
furnifh incentives, to genius; inftead of 
that variety of arts and fciences whieh ow’’e 
their exiftence to bold and original efforts 
of divided nations, there muft haya fub- 
fifted, throughout the earth, an uniformity 

of condu£t and manners fubverfive of all 

« 

liberal enterprise. 


The 
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The different ages of fociety, like the dif¬ 
ferent ages of man, require different dif- 
cipline and culture. The maxims of po¬ 
licy applicable to endpart of the werjd, are 
not always applicable to another; nor are the 
full advantages of any local oeconomy recon- 
cilcablc, perhaps, with fubordination to a 
general fyftcm. If therefore the beft in- 
flitutcd government falls lliort -of perfee-^ 

tion, in order to improve its advantages it 

* • 

is neccfl'ary to circumferibe its dominion. 
To fix indeed mafhcmatically tlic propor-' 
tion of territory or of people, which is 
moft confiflent with puhlic profperity, ajid 
with the benefits of civil life, is an impof- 
fible problem in the fcience of govermncift. 
Bpt it is certain there are limits with sc- 
gard to both; and all tfie inconvenrencies 
of uniVerfal dominion v;ill be felt, irt an 
inferior degree, throughout an extended 
emplrtf 


Public affairs there fink into a quiefeent 
form, genius is fettered by authSrity, or 

* borne 
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borne down, by the weight of the pre¬ 
vailing fyftem. 

« 

« 

In fmall ftates men of wifdom have 
arifen, whofe credit with the community 
has enabled them to patronize arts, and 
to condmft plans of public irdlity to the 
moft fuccefsful iffiie. Legiflators and politi- 
tcians, adiug at fome favourable crifis, have 
been known, within a narrow circle, to 
controul eftabliftied cuftoms and manners, 
-to reform civil inftitutions, and to inriovate 
in all the eflentials of government. But 
the reformation of. a wide domain is an 

t 

iramenfe and laborious work, that needs a 
iQng preparation of time, and prefuppofes 
an intercourfe with" regions enlightened by 
philofophy and learning. 

V 

The reformation by Peter the Great is 
one of the moft memorable in' th& tannals 
of extended government. The flouriftiing 
condition of the. arts in the fyftem of na,- 

tions. 


y(s 'on the 
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II • 

tions, with which he conne(fled his empire, 
was peculiarly favourable to the grandeur 
of his views. * . 

m 

The Czar availed himfelf of the con- 
jundfure. Xike the founders of antient 
ftates, he travelled into foreign nations to 
fludy mechanical and commercial arts, and 
legiflative wifdom, and the whole fciehce • 

of government. By inviting artifts and 

» 

manufadurers from thofe nations to rehde 
in his empire, he tried, by their example, < 
to allure his people into the occupations 
of, civil Rfe. To a profound difcernment 
of his true interefts, and to confummate 
fagacit^in forming commercial ^nd,civil 
plans, he added all the ljualifications moft 
conducive to their fuccefs. Boldnefs, 
vigour, 'perfeverance, he poflefled in an 
eminent degree. And the example of a 
foverfiiga, who was, himfelf a proficient in 
the detail of the arts, muft have produced 
a yvonderful effeft on a people over whom 
3 his 
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his authority was unliinited. The efla- 
bliflrment too of a ftanding army, which 
confirmed that a.uthority, and carried his 
comrpands with irrchflible force tlirough' 
the remoteft provinces, tended to flrengthcn 
and maintain all his other cPiablinirncnts. 
And at laft his triumphs in arms, which, 
at the treaty of NewRadt, rendered him 
'■ the arbiter of the North, and fecuicd tlie 
trancpiiriity of his empire, favoured all the 
plans of his interior policy. , 

Yet fb glorious a reign, could animate a 
few parts only, without iufaung life or 
vigour into fo vafl a body. The maxims 
of his policy have been puiTucd with abi¬ 
lity by fome of his fuccefl'ors on ilic throne 
of the Ruflias; and, above all, the prefent 
Emprefs, by the protciSfion of arts, by the 
eftabliflinaents of her police, a,nd by a well- 
digcfled code of internal laws, emulates 
the honours of her illuliriotis predeccflbr ; 

perhaps, 
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perhaps, in fome inftances, ‘eclipfes his 
fame. 'But it is, the misfortune of Ca¬ 
tharine, as of Peter, .to execute phins*on 
* too large a fcale: and, with fo rafe ad- 
.vantages, it is by the courtefy of Europe, 
if the Ruffians, at this day, are permitted 
to rank among civilized nations. The 
limits of the empire muft be contraded, to, 
give rapidity to its movements. And the late 
acceffion of territory, how greatly foever it 
may augment *the revenue, or the fplendor . 
of the fovfereign, tends in reality to en- 
cumber, in thofe regionsi the efforts of the 
human fpecies. So repugnant is the genius 
of extended government to refinemen| anj^ 

liberal arts. • 

• • 

t • 

The hiftory of the Chinefe alone feems 
to form an exception to the general theory. 
And 4 t«uuft l3e owned, that if a few na¬ 
tions have touched a higher ftage of civi¬ 
lity and refinement than that people, there 
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is none on the records of the world, who 
have enjoyed, for fo extended a. period, 
along 'With a lai'ge proportion of public 
felicity, a mediocrity in arts and fciences. 

Yet if the fciences in that empire are not 

f 

on the decline, they feem for ages to have 
been dationary, or flowly progreflive, and 
certainly have not arrived at fiich maturity 
and perfection as might, be expeCted from 
the length of their courfe.^ Authority is 
there decifive of public opinion, and 
abridges the liberty of private judgment. 
Error is confccratcd by antiquity. No 
fpirit of philofophical enquiry animates the 
Ifearned; and thq freer excurfions of ge- 

fiius are unknown. •• 

• « 

In antient times, when the Greater and 
the Lefler Afia was divided among a number 
of Hates; when AfTyria, Phceificia, and 
Egypt, formed independent governments, 
fcienca feems to have dawned upon the 

world 
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world with confiderable luftre; But thefe 
appearances gradually vanifhed. The firft 
empire of the Afl'yrians tX’as not aufpicious 

•to mankind. Their fecond empire, by the 

« 

union of Niniveh and Babylon, was ftill 
more alarming. Yet the Afl'yrians, the 
Medes, and the Egyptians, maintained a 
fort of balance of power, and feem to have 
flourifhed as rival and contending nations. 
But n-o fooner the. Perfians arofe, and the 
world beheld "at Perfepolis a government 
more oppreflive, more formidable, and more 
extended than hsfd ever been ereded at 
Niniveh, or at Babylon, than human na¬ 
ture was degraded in the Eaft. i^nd du¬ 
ring a period of above t\yo hundred years, 
while all things went forward in the WeH 
in little^plates, all things went backward 
throughout the immenfe provinces under 
the Per flan fmy. 

Prior to this revolution, our acquaintance 
indeed with hiflorical annals js imperfect. 

S 2 It 
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It is impoflrble to defcend into the detail of 
more antient government. Yet, on autho¬ 
rities iacred and profane, it may be affirm¬ 
ed, that, long before the Perfian greatnefs,* 
the Egyptians, and other Eaftern nations, 
were in pofleffion of ufeful and ingenious 
arts, and not unacquainted with maxims 
of policy conducive to public felicity and 
order. 

Egypt was divided early into diftin£t 
kingdoms; and the dynaftiec which fill 
her annals confifted, it i's probable, of con¬ 
temporary, not of fucceffive raonarchs. 
^he reigns of her kings, before Sefoftris, 
are celebrated as«the reigns of the gods: 
and, if any credit is due to the hiftory of 
that conqueror, it was perhaps the power 
of his arms which ihook the foundations 
of antient governments, and brpjught on 
the firft general cataitrophe of nations. 


If 
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If however the empire of Sefoftris, liie 

that of Alexander, devolved not entire 

• • • 

^upon his fucceflbrs, ‘human affairs jnight 
have returned into their former courfe, or at 
leaft fome nations might have recovered 
their antient freedom and profperity. 

What may have happened in a period * 
fo remote, cannot now be determined with 
certainty. But, in periods well illuftrated, 
great monarchies arofe in the Eaft: and * 
the continent of Afia, fo rarely interfered 
by mountains or rivers,, feems to be the 
natural feat of extended dominion. 

» 

While European governments fo often 
fludluate, enlarge or contradt their limits, 
are torn funder by inteftine commotions, 
or are overwhelmed with foreign irrup¬ 
tions, ih^, great contefts for dominion on 
the theatre of Afia have feldom diverfified 
the form of Afiatic eftablifhments. Ge- 
aeral revolutions by conqueffi more fre- 
S 3 quent 
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quent in that quarter than in Europe, have 
not been prodiv^tive bf fimilar' cfFc^fls. 

• c » 

The Afiatic govcrnhients are foon re-efta- 
bliflied nearly on the I'anic f oundations; 
and one fpirit predominates amidft all the 
viciffitudes of power. 

The liability of the Chinefc government, 
amidft the ftiocks and revolutions of con- 
quell, i? ‘Tommonly alleged as a proof of 

4 . 

the wildom with which it is framed. But 

in a country offuch extent and population, 

« 

the difproportion of numbers betwreen the 
conquerors and the vanquilhed, and the 
*."hara£l&r of thofe conquerors who have no 
fixed ufages, mdnners, or inftitutions of 
theiv own to ccfme into competition with 
the eftablilhcd fyftem, fufficientl^^ account 
for its immutability, without regard to the 
degree of its perfedlion. And if/.he fyftem 
of manners, laws, and religion, eftabliflied 
in China, is not fliaken or fubverted by in¬ 
ternal caufes*, it;, promifes to withftand the 

moft: 
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inoft furious inundations ot the T^rtapj 
and may go down triumphant to the lateft 
poAerity. Thus China forms an HKiilrbus 
* example of the connexion of human 
.affairs with geographical limits. Secure 
on the eaft ajid fouth by the ocean, and on 
the weft by inacceflible defcrts, ftie is vul¬ 
nerable on the fide of Tartary alone. All^ 
her military operations are exhaufted in 
one direction, and with one view. And 
by the efforts’of ajp induftrious and aiftive 
policy, flio ereded, marly ages ago, an 
artificial barrier for defence, unequalled for 
extent or magnificence in any other age or 
country. But that barrier, the .work of 
men, could not defeat the intention of na¬ 
ture; and in defiance of tjlieir wall, it was 
neceffaiij^ for the Chinefe to fubmit to con¬ 
querors, who ftiould incorporate with 
them yito one body, fubjed to the fame 
bead, 


Next 
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(Nelt in magnificence to that of China, 
is the wall of Caucafus, called by the Ori» 

r 

enrols (he wall of Gog and Magog. It 
extended from the Cafp/an to the Black 
Sea, and is fuppofed by fome antiquarians- 
to have been built by Alexander the Great, 
in order to cover the frontiers of his em-. 

. pire from the incurfions of the Scythians. 
But it is probably a more antient fabric. 
The lofty fpirit of Alexander would hardly 

t 

, have ftooped to fuch daftardly policy j nor 
does it appear from the courfe of Alexan¬ 
der’s viitories, that he ever approached the 

« 

Cafpian gates. 

* 

«> 

Such ftupendou« monuments of art de¬ 
clare. the fenfe .of Afia concerning the 
magnitude of impending dangdwsj and 
equally indicate talents for pacific enter- 
prize, and an incapacity for war..-»Yet if 
Afia were divided and fubdivided like 
Europe, climate alone would not give rife to 

and 
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and perpetuate fuch general fervitudeSA T- 
if the defcription of Europe refembled that 
of Afia, our climates* would not life pfo- 
dudive of freedem. The extended gO' 
vernment of the Romans came to be as 
violent and tjrannical as Eaflern defpotifm. 
To maintain, therefore, a due balance of 
power, and to prevent the rapacity of fo-* 
vereigns from tranfgreffing thofe geogra-* 
phical limits which nature feems to have 
affixed to dominion, is an objed of the- 
firft importance to the general liberties of 
Europe. • 

It ought alfo to be remembered'by/ov*- 
reigns grafping at dominion, that if, by tlt/i 
connivance or fupinenefs *of other poVers, 
they ar^fuflfered to attain the ends of their 
ambition, they affume a dangerous pre- 
cminedc*e; they exchange for precarious 
greatnefs, the moft folid advantages, and, 
by the magnitude of dominipn, in a coun¬ 
try 


I 
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. Europe, are likely to precipitate 

its fall. Let them remember the counfcl 

I 

of Aug'ir/lus Cxfar toJus fuccefiorS) “ never 

4 

“ to ' enlarge the territprics of the Ro- 
mansj” and learn, from the example of 
that great people, to avoid the paths 
which lead firft indeed to the lubverfion of 
civil liberty, but finally to the dilToliitioa 
of empire. 

« 

The dlfcovery of America has opened 
an immenfe field to the ambition of the 
Rates of Europe. ^ Inftcad of augmenting 
their territorial pofieffions at home, they 
tiegap, from that sera, to form diftant efta- 
blilhments by corftiuefl: or by colonization, 
and to ered, in another hcmifphere, a new 
fpecies of empire. But between )Buntries 
fo widely feparated, a political union fub- 

I 

fifts with diflSculty: and when difebntents 
arife, diftance from the feat of government 
, afford^ 
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affords fingular advantages to 


that meditate revoJt. 


Local preference can never be rendered 
c .> tiflent w'iih the bpft ends of govern- 
n ent. i he, relation of a colony to the 
aniic'iit country, rightly underftood, is a 
relation of perfedf equality. The terms 

« 

whic.’i denote parental and filial relation, 
when dclcriptive of local ties, and intended 
to diftinguilla’the cultivators of the antient 

« 

foil from the cultivators of territcry more 
recently acquired*, are metaphors extremely 
liable to abufe. The one country is do 
more the mother, than it is the daughter. 
They are both the children of the fame 
political parent, and tha; parent is the gfi- 
vernmeit to which they owe equal alle¬ 
giance.' 

* 

But, when colonies are regarded In the 
light of fubordinate provinces, as append¬ 
ages to government, and not entitled to 
3 the 
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i€8 

■ fkff/kfne privileges gad immunities with the 
parent'ftate, the lovers of civil liberty will 
acquiefos with re*lu<fiance in fuch invidious 

< 

diftindions, Jealoufies ,ripen into difaf- 
fedion. Political independency figures in 
the imagination, and is afpired after as an 
elevation of rank, 

‘ The fabric of colonial fubordination in 
all the governments of. Europe feeins to 
Hand in need of repair. And unhappily, 

■ the freed of thofe governments was the 
firft to be made fenfble of its defeds [ B ]. 

When the paflions of a divided public 
mre ‘wound up to the higheft pitch, when 
the charges of injuftice, oppreffion, tyranliy 
on one fide, were retorted on the o{her by 
thofe of fedition, ingratitude, rebellion, 
argument and found reafoning were little 
regarded in the conteft. And at the in- 
ftant when the wifdom of the Britifh 
councils* refoked, by the fulleft communi- 
.# ' cation 
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cation of privilege, and the moft 
conftrudion of provincial claims, 
move every ground ofjealoufy and^diftrtdl, 
•the infidious interpofition of a commo» 
enemy defeated the generous plan. 

The Rubicon v?as already pafled; and 
the colonies had dared to commit their 
caufe to the events of war. * 

• 

Perhaps there Ts room to hope that a 
fenfe of common intereftmay ftill prevail; • 
that mutual affedion and regard may again 
revive in people of the farrae manners, tli^ 
fame religion, and the fame blood; and 
that fome medium may yet be fourid » 
disjoin the American councils and arms 
from thofe of France, and re-unite them, 
by mor/ natural and indiffoluble ties, to 
the Britiih monarchy. To the IJate of pu¬ 
pillage Vnd dependence, which %m8 in¬ 
deed to be at an end, may fucceed ^coa- ' 
nexion of a more equal ^nd dignified 

nature, 
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favourable to the happinefs and 
grandeur of both countries, and in which 
both countries may acquiefee with honour. 
.But if mutual attachment fail, to recal 
American allegiance by the power of our 
arms, if not an impradicablc, is certainly a 
moft hazardous attempt. It is to contend, 
in fome degree, with that courfc of nature, 
which fo often emancipates colonies at the 
age of manhood, and with all thofe local 
circumftanccs which threatertthe difrupliun 
of empire. 

, The geographical divifions of the Ame¬ 
rican continent are certainly aufpicious to 
civiHiberty; and feem to oppofe the efta- 
ilifhment of fuch extended governments 
as have proved, m the antient hetmifphere, 
a fource of the moft deftrudive arul deba- 
fing fervityde. 

/ 

The local circumftances under review, 
whole oneratinns. in fo many inftances, are 

fully 
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' -fully difcernible, folve, we may 
part, the hillories of other countries, where 
appearances arc more cquwocal j and aided 
jor oppofed by other caufes, have been and 
will be attended with confequences propor- 
tionably ferious and important all over the 
globe. By their immediate connexion 
with interior policy, they are, to a ftate 
confidcred apart from every other, of no 
fmall account. But in the mutual rela¬ 
tions of a number of flates, the termory of 
each, and the natuile of its frontiers, by 
afFc£tlng political^ independency and the 
balance of power, prcfcnt> confiderations of 
ftill fuperior moment. 


’ To (land fequefteredand alone is as fatal to^ 
the genius of governments as to that of naen; 
and the rJf/Dlcft enterprizes of art, or exertions 
of polic/, may often be referred to fituations 
which have excited the rivalfltip, ^the jea- 
loufy, and even the antipathy of l ^uons.^ 
Hjvppy, in this refped, were the govern- 

ments 
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of antient Greece. Happy, on i 
larger fcale, the governments of modern 
Europe, PofterPty may -perhaps contem- 
plate' the bleffingsof an equal and liberal 
intercourfe, more widely difleminated. 
They may contemplate, from a concur¬ 
rence of various caufes and events, fome 
of which are haftening into light, the 
greater part or even the whole habitable 
globe,m^ivided among., nations free and 
independent in all the interior fumflions 
of goyernmentj forming one political 
and commercial fyftem. Or, perhaps, 
•While every people is capable of progrefs, 
there is. an incompatibility in the contem¬ 
porary civilizatiqn of different regions: 
Ihor ought we to exped that perfedion, 
which feems to be denied to evT^fy work 
of man, in the regulations of cc^mmerce, 
in the fcie^ace of politics, or. in the arts of 

f * 

civil government. 
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I * 

But I launch not on the irameni? oc’eah 
'bf poffibility, and of future contii^Slc^r 
To compare paft eventj, to eftinaate the 
adual attainments of men, and'to point 
out their connexion with mechanical and 
local caufes, is my immediate province. 
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NOTES. 

Note \_A]y p. 248. 

T he political fervitude of the Tartars 
is thus accounted for in the theory of 
Montefquieu. 

In Afia there is properly no temperate zone. 
Without that gradation in the races of' man¬ 
kind which obtains in Europe, the ftrong 
nations are immediately oppofed to the weak. 
The Tartars accordingly make conquelts in the 
fouth of Afia, the region of pure delpoufm. 
But the defpotifm, congenial with thofe cli~ 
.mates, is embraced by the conquerors, and 
ficing its roots in a great empire, extends its 
branches in all diredions, till they finally ov^r- 
Aadow the plaint of Tartary, and ftretch 
a far way to the North. Thus the • part of 
Tartary, which bred the conquerors China, 
is now ann^ed to the Chinefe empire. And 
even among the independent tribes,' delpo- 
tifm, by. tiie contagion of example, is equally 


In 
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X In parts of Tartary» colonized by the Ghinefe, 
the people are become mortal enemies tcr^i^- 
parent ftatcj yet transferring to their new man* 
fions the fervile Jpirit of the Chinefe govern¬ 
ment, they remain, under a feparate eftablifh- 
ment, fubjecfh to defpotic fway. 

L’Efprit des Loix, 1 . 17, ch. 5. 


Note [jB], p. 268. 


M r. HUME, in the firft volume of his • 
Eflays, delivers an obfervation which 
ought, "he contends, ‘to be fixed as an univerfal 
aftiom in politics, " that though free govern- 
“ ments have been commonly the moft happy * 
“ for thofe who partake of their freedom; yet 
“ are they the moft ruinous and opprelfive to 
“ their provinces.” But the maxim, though 
plaufible in theory, and illuftrated by the ex¬ 
amples of Rome and Carthage, ought not fo Bb 
efta^jlilhed without limitation and referve. ^ 

• . 

The fy(!em of colonizing among-the Greeks 
was the ^oft fplendid that can well be kna- 
gincd. Their colonies were centered from 
the begitiAing, as rifing ftates fiourio^ng under 
the guardianihip and patronage of t^antient 
governments; and were fuffered, withe 
• T 2 
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loufy or diftruft, to rife to equal eminence and 
jHtffiridion. On the moft amicable and gene¬ 
rous footing, an intercourfc was long main¬ 
tained between 'the colony and the antient 
government, tending to their mutual pro- 
fperity. 

But as a colony, thus eftablilhed, evidences 
rather a generous dereliftion of fovereignty in 
the parent ftace, than the moderate exercife of 
its dominion, the example of the Greeks will 
hardly be confidered as forming an exception 
from the above maxim concerning the peculiar 
feverity of provincial governrftcnt, as exerCiicd 
by free ftates. Yet, if we pafs from antient to 
modern times, it may be affirmed that, before 
the date of the ptefent conteft, the conduft of 
the Englilh towards colonies, was lefs exception¬ 
able than that of any other European ftate. 
'Spain and Portugal, not content with the advan¬ 
tages of an exclufive commerce, derive a diredl 
revenue from their American fettlements : and 
the firft attempt of England to imirafe the ex¬ 
ample of thofe imperious and arbitr^y ftates, 
created d^ontents which were the immediate 
fore-run^rs of revolt. Though the govern¬ 
ment pi Spain had fcarce any merit cither in 
^'pfV^L'ing, or in efieftuating fettlements upon 
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th^ continent of America, the jealoufy of t^ 
government with regard to thofe fettlements 
knew no boun^.wOf late, Indeed, a mpre en- 
Jightened policy in the court of Madrid has 
fomewhat relaxed the rigour of oppreffion. 
England treated its colonies for a long time 
with negled, and urged the higheft prejpnfions 
to dominion, at that period when they were 
the moft capable of refiftance. 


That provincial government, as it has been 
generally conduced,* has been a fyftem of pre- 
ferwee or rclcraint, is confonant to the experi¬ 
ence of ages. And the author,of 0 ^/erva/mso» ‘ 
Nature and Value of Civil Liberty, has rightly 
numbered all fuch governnjents among thofe 
which deferve to be accounted tyrannical ancf 
oppreffive. England can only claim the equir 
vocal praife of being lefs tyrannical and 'ops 
pre®ye than the reft of Europe. ^ 


“ In w^it way, then,” fays a writer of found 
political y^ifeernment, “has the policy* of 
“ Europe contributed to the firft eftablilhment, 

“ or to t!»e prefent grandeur of the (tolonies of 
« America? In one way, and in one ^only, 

“ it has contributed a good deal. Magncf^irm^ 
^'"‘Nfaterl It bred and formed the men who 
T 3 “were 
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f‘rwere capable of achieving fuch great afliifns, 
and of laying the foundation of fo great an 
“• empiie ; and thereds no other quarter of the 
“ wcfrld of which the policy is capable of 
“ forming, or has ever aftually and in faft 
“ formed fuch men. The colonies owe to the 
policy of Europe the education and great 
views of their adive and enterprizing 
“ founders; and fome of the greateft and moft 
“ important of them owe to it fcarce any thing 
“ elfe.’* 

Dr. Smith’s Enquiry, 8rc. vol. ii. p. 
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THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

* 


/ I ‘'HE fate of nations often depends 
•Jl on circumftances apparently the 
moft trivial. The genius, the life, perhaps 
the temporary •humour of a fingle man 
may, on fome occafions, fix the political 
arrangements that affed the efleiitial inte- 
rcfts of one half of the .globe. 


Lonal circumftances are fo blended" in 
their ^iperations with a variety of .other • 
caufes, that.it is difficult to define them 
with fuch precifion as were ^eflary to 
form an eftimate of their corapara 
portance. Hence the confufion,* on this 
T 4 fub- 
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*fuEf‘e£l:, which fills the volumes pf.. .th'e 
learned. A writer * of the • firft rank, 
who iltuftrates and adorns the hiflory of 
mankind with plaufible' and ingenious 
theory, has afligned to phyfical caufes an 
almoft unlimited empire. Another writer f, 
no lefs illuftrious, contra£is into a point the 
.fphere of their dominion. Their priority 
in the Order of things, and their fuppofed 
permanency, have been urged by other 
.Writers, as decifiye of fuperior fway. But 
it deferves to be remembered, that caufes 

t 

phyfical in their nature, are often moral only 
in their operations; that thefe operations 
ai;e limited and precarious, and relative to 
the conjundure j that a people may be Ippg 
incapable to avail themfelves of |external 
advantages, that circumftances ultimately 
beneficial, may have proved foru long 
while inc^^imodious or deftrudive^ and, 



~~.Xii>Monterqu>eu. 


f Hume. 
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corj^Hently* that th'e importance of loc|i 
ftation, faf''f«;im being permanent, varies 
. not only with the contingencies ’of the 
natural world, but with the courfe of poli¬ 
tical events, and the general ftate of human 
improvement. 

A fettlement conducing, at one period, to 
render the natives fierce, treacherous, and 

inhofpitable, may be inftrumental at ano- 

• • • 

ther period, in rendering them civil and 

I 

humane. 

Before the sera of navigation, a fettle-* 
ment on an ifland, or the command of, an 
cxtenfive and commodievs coaft, might 
have conferred no advantages on the poflef-,' 
fors; or'rather circumftances, of fuch in- 
eftimabl^ account in a commercial a*ge, 
might, .Uy cutting off all comnij^nication 
with the reft of the fpecies, have proved, 

^ ifl every former sera, invincible obftat'l'es to*^" 

* the: 
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Vis civil arts. Our infular fituatjerf, fo 
fertile a fourcc,of natioj^ai^fecurity, opu¬ 
lence, and grandeur, rendered us long an 
uncultivated and fequeftered people; 

-Penitus toto divifos orbe Britannos. 

And the negledt with which Britons were 
once treated in the fociety of nations, is 
compenfated only by that attention which 
their pofterity command. While nations 
on the continent of Europe maintain their 
barriers with difficulty, and at an enormous 
expence, and, cf they will confult their 
fccurity, muft often court alliances, and 
wobfervdr^, with jealous attention, the minuteft 
variations in the balance of power,* ^C^reat 
JBritain is exempted from fuch anxious 
folicitude. By colleding her forces with¬ 
in herfelf, by avoiding contineikal wars, 
which ^hauftj to little purpofef her trea- 
fure^d her blood, and by rendering the 
improvement of her maritiirte ftrength, the 

4 ' fixed 

( 
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fixed-aa4. fteady object of her policy, Hhe 

may mainrl'yi, in defiance of powftrful 

• • • • 

confederacies, that poll of honour and dif- 
tlndicn, which feems to have drawn upon 
her the envy of nations, who now take 
advantage of internal calamities to infult 
her fortune. 

The azra of navigation opened a new 
fpecies of correfpondence among men: 
*and> in the infancy of the art, a civil fettle- 

I 

ment might be attended with peculiar ad- 

vantages, which there cquld be poffibi- 

• 

lity of tranfmitting, in their full extent, to 
future generations. In the territery ©f 
Phoenicians, neither lai^e nor fertile, ye| 
lyingNalong a commodioOis coaft, we 
ferve fources of opulence and renown. 
That <^country, oppreffed at firft by the 
violeoce of 'the Aflyrians, butXafterwards 
fo well adapted to the commercial* circum-, 
fiances of the antient world, called forth 
in its people correfponding exertions, atii 
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bojfh invited them to undertake, and ia- 
vou.red the execution of. earl^t^-'cnterprizes 
as a maiitime power. While the Egyp¬ 
tians, in the fullnefs of riches and of pride,* 
and in the fpirit of an unfocial form of 
fuperftition, had fluit their ports againft 
mankind, and renounced all foreign corre- 
- fpondence; it was the glory of the Phoe¬ 
nicians to venture beyond the boundaries 
of antient navigation, and, by commercial 
enterprize, to diffufe arts and civility over 
the weftern regions. Bred up in habits of 
frugality and > dojjieftic induftry, the con- 
fequence of fcanty and penurious polTef- 
fipns* they purfued an oeconomical, not a 
^luxurious commerce. The commodities of 
‘ cpery*^ ■country were embarked on Phoeni¬ 
cian bottoms ; and as merchants, or fadors, 
or navigators, they created a fort tof uni- 
verfal dependence, and condilfted; .almoft 
exclufivdy, the traffic of the world. 

What 
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^ • 

What the Phoeijicians were, in early 
times, relatively to the nations on the Me¬ 
diterranean l:oaft;‘what the Hanfe ToWns 

I • • • 

,and the Dutch lately were, relatively .to the 
other European ’ ftates; the commercial 
towns all over Europe are, at this day, re¬ 
latively to the reft of the earth. The 
maritime elForts of the Greeks leffened the 
importance of Phoenicia. THt maritime' 

efforts, of the Englilh, and of other powers, 

• 

have funk thf importance of the Dutch 
commonwealth. The fal| of Europe will* 
mark, perhaps, |t fome future sera, the 
enterprize of the fpecies amlarge; or Europe 
may only feem to fall, while fhe advances 
D more abfolute greatnefs, and *fuperi«r 
p\l|,eoce, though of lefs relative importance,* 
a the political fcale. 

• 

But VO return to early times: Carthage, 
colony 4 >lanted by the Phoenicians, and 
aheriting the commercial geniusVof the 

larent (late, flourilhed by the fame arts, 

» • 

2 ‘ and| 
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and grew fupcribr to aU nations in naval 
po^er. Content with the empirie^f the 
fea ftlone, flie might have bid -dSfiance, on 
that element, to the arms of Rome. But 
the negled of her marine, the confequence 
of a long ftruggle for dominion on the 
continent of Europe, rendered her vulne¬ 
rable on her own coafts. More attentive to 


' the levying of armies, cdmpofed chiefly of 
foreign mercenaries, than to the equipment 
of fleets, in which alone her genius was pe- 
•culiarly formed to eicel, Ihe allowed a 
maritime afcendancy to ^ a powerful rival. 
And, in thefe circumftances, thejealoufy 
of other ftates, and inteftine divifions, co- 


operated"with the Roman vengeance and 
^ambition in the eittin£ti(?n of the 
‘"'g^iaw name. ‘ J 


(^rinth, fltuated on an iflbmusi in th( 
centre of • Greece, and, equally cqjine£te( 
with the iEgean and Ionian fhores, is ai 
example of a city which united with figna 

advantage! 
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advantages^r navigation thofe of inland' 
trade. It derived accordingly, from Xq 
fortunate a coincide'nce, wealth, fplendw, 
•and magnificence. As a marl of trade, it 
was no lefs refortcd'to than Carthage itfelf. 
They have been called, emphatically, the 
two eyes of the Mediterranean coaft, and 
were deftroyed in one year by the Romans. 
The city of Corinth was reftored by Julius 
Catfar; the city of Carthage, by Auguftus. 
But It was not ^poflible to reftore, under 
the Roman yoke, that combination of cir- 

cumftances wliich had rendered illuftrious 

« 

the antient poffeflbrs of the fame fettle- 
ments. Corinth was no longer the capital 
Df a little monarchy, furrouaded By fre* 
(lat^, eminent for arts and fciences. And 
ihe neA city of Carthage, in the fisjjgi 
Df a Roman colony, gives us no idea oi 
that city which had been the pride ol 
Africa, and the' envy of Rome. 




The afpiring genii^ of the Roman people 

t, 

|vas not formed for commercial arts. Du- 
rlhg the Grfi ages of the Commonwealth 
they remained tomlly unacquainted with 
maritime aflFairs. A Carthaginian galley, 
driven by accident on the coafts of Italy, 
prefented them with the firft model of a fliip 
of war. But when naval armaments ap¬ 
peared to be eflential to that plan of univer- 
fal dominion after which they afpired, they 
became intent upon thefe objeds, and 
purfued them with'unremitting ardor and 
aftoniftiing fuccefs. The mercantile fpirit 
and the love of ingenious arts conduced 
the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, and the 
GR-eeks, to diftindion and eminence as 
ritime powers. Among thefe natifhs trade 
•^traS the principal aim in naviga'ion; war 
only a collateral objcd. But this natural 
order of things was reverfed at Rome. 
The martial fpirit alone led to'the efta- 
bliihsieat of a marine, which triumphed 


over 
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over the efforts of all the commeiyial 
ftates known in the antient world, 
rendered the Romany themfelves«in foaie 
•degree commercial, when no longer & war¬ 
like people. It was the fame fpirit which 
raifed up fuddenly for Mithridates (for 
he difciaimcd all regard to commercial 
objeds, as beneath his dignity) fuch for¬ 
midable fleets, as infulted the Romans on 
their own coafts, when, by the annihilation 
of rival powers, the^ feemed to be in full 
poffeflion of .maritime empire. 


Sometimes local fituatihn fuggefts cor-, 
refpondent defigns of great magnitude and 
ortance. Sometimes defigns fuggeRefl 
by^^jBwr confiderations are hence only 
condu£^ to a more brilliant or moreli&i^ 
cefsful iffue. In both thefe ways, in the 
remote a^es of antiquity, the Cretans, the 
Rhodians,* and other ftates, availed.them- 
.felves of happy fltuations in the pur&its of 
commercial and civil greatnefs.. 

U But 
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But local advantages^ fluduating and pre¬ 
carious, often derive their foie account from 

e 

the temporary cd'ndition of the world. It 
was hence that, long before the fall o*^ 
Carthage and of Corinth, in confequence^ of 
the difeovery of the Indian fea, Alexan¬ 
dria began to flourifli, and became de- 
flined from that difeovery alone, to be the 
great emporium of trade between the 
call and weft. Its fituation between Tyre 
and Carthage was convenient for com¬ 
manding fome fliare of the lucrative trade 
of which thefe cities had been fo long pof- 
fefled. Tyre was already no more: and 
Carthage regarded with a jealous eye the 
eredlion of a port, which, under the pE<'- 
teftion of the king of Macedon/z^ight 
lupplant her in no fmall degree, ft To pro- 
dttce this effed, as well as to fecure his 
conqueft of Egypt, feems to hav^ been the 
■view of Alexander in laying t'he fouada- 
liona. of his new city. Bui he perceive^ 
not then the fource of its importance# It 
Mas hia^ expedition uito the Indies alone 
, . which 
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which coum haveiopened his eyes on the* 
profped of Jl8 future grandeur. ph • 
forms a memOTable epoch. Tha bounda- 
;i^es of commerce being enlarged,’and a 
iharitime correfpondence opened between 
the Indies and the weftern nations, the 
commodities of the eaft, which had been 
ufually carried down the Oxus, and along 
the Cafpian fea, began to be diverted into 
the channel of Egypt. The Indian trade 

indeed remained long inconfiderable; nor 

• • 

did it abandon of a fudden its antient 


courfe. But in proportion as this change 
took place under the Ptolemies, and un¬ 
der the Romans, the refort to ^Alexan- 
became confpicuous, In one montli, 
fay«,]Wephu8, it fupplied^ the treafury of ^ 
Rome Vith more riches than all th^lrf^. 
of Egypt fupplied in a year. And from 
the redddion of Egypt into a Roman pro¬ 
vince hf Ai^uftus, to the contjueft.of that 
. country by the Saracens, a period o£ above 
feven hundred years,, the pqrt of’Alex-. 

U 2 aifdria' 
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andria was the moft n^ted mart in the 
worl^^. Nor was it lefs renowned as the 
feat pf philofophy knd the liberal arts. In 
the fall of this city we bewail that of learn-^ : 
ing itfclf, which underwent, upon that fpot, 
the moft fatal cataftrophes recorded in the 
annals of time. 

Such fettlements then, as have been 
mentioned, combined with the peculiar cir- 
cumftances of antiquity, had a difcernible 
Connexion with qoramercial and civil arts. 
As commerce therefore, Jn the ordinary 
cpurfe of things,. feems to make a people 
flourifli; a fettlement conducive to that end 
is«* numbered among the caufes of public 
. profperity. Yet commerce itfelf, aa^'mi- 
ivtiisflng to luxury, was difcountenapeSby 
the^maxims of antient policy; and on the 
exclufion of it, Rome, and Spartai and other 
antient ftates feem to have' propofed to 
found their greatnefs. This policy, vio- 
lent indeed and unnatural fuited only the ' 
\ geniua 
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genius of' martial and heroic tfmes.* 
Yet from h^ce <it appe^ars, that the com- 
^ plexion and temper of an age, By*diverfi- 
fying national objefls, will diverfify pro» 

• j>ortionably the inherent advantages of any 
lot^l eftablilhment.1. 


The fpirit of commerce, which actuates, 
modern ages, has opened a new path of 
ambition. And though there are difadvan- 

.tagesinfeparable from this fpirit; though the 

• • 

detail of modern governments affords a Icfs 
fplendid theme to^the hifforian than thatpre- 
fented in the tranfadions* of antiquity; /et 
the civil and moral order of the^ world is 
.jyjrtainly advanced by this great revolutton 
|views and proceedings of ffate^ 


But if the policy of the antients.had 
been more generally direded to commercial 
objeds*, ’yet their maritime operations, we 
may obferve, wereneceffarily circurqfcribed i 
and local advantages, once .of high effU 
U3 matiooj 
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matha, become afterwa'/da cofaparatlvely 
of fnl’,11 importance, and almo^ difappear in 
an age whfcn the general ufe of the compafs, 
and the various improvements in naviga¬ 
tion fo far enlarge the fphere of cntcrprize, 
and maintain an intercourfe between regi¬ 
ons the moft remote. 

In the progrefs of arts, the local advan¬ 
tages of mankind all over the globe feem to 
approach nearer to an equality. There 
arife more incentives to rouze the induftry 
of nations. And a paflage being opened in 
every country for the colledtive treafures of 
the earth, general competition and demand 
fec&r^ emoluments and rewards to eve ry:. 
people, moreaccuraitelj^proportioned 
n^afdre of adive exertions, and tF^e wif- 
dom by which they are direded. Riches 
or poverty muft no longer be eftimSted by 
the pofition of a people on the globe.*' Art, 
if I may fay fo, alters the difpenfation of 
.n^re,'^ and ipaintaias a fort of dillributive 
f juftice 
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juftice in theydivifibn of opulence among ’ 
mankind. Si\h at leaft would be the ten¬ 
dency of things, if aH reftridions bn tride 
were abolifhcd by -a concert among nations, 
calculated for the common benefit of all. 
Burs^ual jealoufies derange and encum¬ 
ber their mutual efforts. If, in order to 
keep in view of the coaft, it was often ne- ,, 
ceffary for antient navigators to prefer the 


more fedious to the (liorter voyage, a fimi- 
Ikr neccffity is tuperijiduced upon the mo-, 
dern, by the-abfurdity of commercial regu¬ 
lations. It is th*e relative profperity of 
mankind merely which enters into the 
views of fovereigns. And no regulation, 
iltJ^s^er beneficial to nations, will ever be 
cftll5!i&ed, by their unanimous confeg^, if,^ 
by any unequal augmentation of opulence or 
power, it tends to break the rules of pfo- 
•portion,^ and .affeds the order in which 
thefe nations (land arranged on the general 


fcale. But if national ihonopolies, found¬ 
ed* on the jealoufy of fovereigns, * may 

U 4 fometimes*' 

• • 
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fomctimes, as connedtcd wit^ubiic fecu-? 
rkjt be vindi^ted 4Dn the maxims 
of fouhd policy; yet, furely, no fuch 
jealoufy can reafonably fubfift among com¬ 
munities under the fame government. On 
that government at leaft, in reafon aad in 
juftice, they have an equal claim. Yet re¬ 
gulations partial and opprelfive we have 
feen in our days, and are too likely to fee, 
diffolved by violence, which ought to have 
been diffolved in part by the hxature wifdorii 
of enlightened councils. Public reforma¬ 
tion indeed muft be gradual, and fuch as 
the times will bear. What is beft in the¬ 
ory is pot always attainable in, pradices 
and a wife goverpment will proceed» 

, caution, in authorizing changes, 
jullfreafonable, and beneficial to toe com¬ 
munity at large, that are opppfedt to preju¬ 
dices grown inveterate by a,ge. Every ap- 

a 4.' 

proach, however, towards an equal legilla- 
tion, that can be made without diilurbing ‘ 
the pnb.lic tranquillity, obviates the danger 
' ‘ of 
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pf rifing diflbntents, and tends ultimaftely * 
to the harm^y and ftabijity of civil^fo- 
cieties. • . • . 

_ . { But I enter not into thefe complicated 
and^ice difcuifions. And with regard to 
the tendency of national monopolies, and 

the genius of estclufive companies, I will 

•• 

beg leave to refer my readers for the fulleft 
information to an. Enquiry into the Nature 
*and Caufes if the ^Wealth of Nations: a 
work which will, probably, in future 
times, be referred to in political fcience as 
the firft juft and fyftematical account, that 
has appeared in any language, of the prin- 
■^iples of public ceconomy, and the phomo* 

rtten'i:, of commercial ftate§. 
i 

Befides the influence of commerce, there 
arc otter caufes, in the progrefs of general 

9 • ^ 

improvement, by which the importance of 
^ivil fettlements is materially ..afte^led. 

. * The 
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< Th^encreafc of a people in a barren foil Jecl 

fori;ierIy, by a /peeks ofj 3 ec//iIity, to plans 

of migration, of rapine, or of conquc/l. 

And civilized nations in the antient world 

irere able with di/EcuIly to defend their 

frontiers, when affailed by hungry and-dc/^ 

perate barbarians. But when arts and in- 

dttftry began to be excited in thofe coun- 
- % 

tries, which, for want of tillage and culti¬ 
vation, had remained defolate and barren, 
«ne caufe began to be removed, which di- 
fturbed the repofe of nations. Thus the 
Danesi and other people in the high north¬ 
ern latitudes, fubfifting lefs precarioufly 
on the fruits of their own induftry, than 
thdir forefathers fubfifted by piracy 
war, ceafed to prefs with their incumbcht 
wdght the neighbouring ftates, arm per¬ 
mitted government to advance throughout 
the,reft of Europe* B^t if rude armies, 
as hoftile and fierce as ever iflued from the 
ftorehott^ of nations, were again to appear 
on .the frontiers of any European ftate, t^ 

conteft. 
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conteft wouIoTOOt be dubious} the afla^- 
ants only wouM feel the blow. By 
invention of fire-arms, .which has changed 
*fcy degrees the whole fyftem of war, there 
, refides a power of refiftance in every flou- 
rilhzhg^/late, to which the moft furious ef¬ 
forts of rttde and defperate heroifm were 
oppofed in vain. War is now conduffted 
at an expence which the exertions of in- 
duftry can alone fupply; and that fuperio- 
rky in arms which once refided with rude 
and poor nations, is transferred in modern * 
ages to the nations advanced in opulence 
and credit. Yet the diffufion of know-J* 
ledge gradually tends to reduce mankind 
mor^early to a level in jhe enterprizes o!f 
pcitc and war. And that.fingular- inven-» 
tion, which feemed calculated for the de- 
llrudtion of mankind, and which adfually 
enabled* a fevij adventurers from Europe to 
annex a hemifphere to its dominion, tends 
' in the ifliie to render battles lefs ^jloody, 

conqueftf* 
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conquefls lefs rapid, and gov/nments more 
fe^nre than in any former mriod. 

Upon the whole, we obferve local ad^' 
vantages, which fluduate in every age, apd 
often owe their exiftence and duration.to a 
train of independent events, to ✓be of the 
leaft relative moment in the moft flourifh- 
ing ftage of the arts and fciences. That 
intefcourfe, however, which navigation 
opens, though abundantly fisfficient for the 
purpofes of mercantile traffic and ex¬ 
change, can feldom form between diflant 
Rations fo intimate connexions as arife 
from vicinity of fettlement. Geographi- 
cid 'delation therefore will always be-oin 
fome degree, inftrumental in retarding'^or 
accererating, in every country, the f>rogrefs 
qf ipivil life. Communities, as well as pri¬ 
vate perfons, are formed by example. And 
the charader of a people muft bear a re- 
femblance in manners, ^n genius, and in 
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arts, to that predomfnates in the fyp 

tern with whiA they are more immediately 

connected. CiVility and, rudenefs being 

diftrihuted like light dnd darknefl In the 
• ^ • 
natural world, contiguous nations are often 

contemporary in their progrefs and de¬ 
cline ;• and the more enlightened regions, 
tho’ al way Shifting, form at any one time 
a complete and undivided whole fituated ,, 
around a common centre. But the various 
circumftances hitherto under review, ought 
to be confidered rather as occafions of pro-, 
fperous or adverfe fortune, than as dire£l 
caufes of human perfe^iiQn or debafement. 
The former ought, by no means, to be con¬ 
founded with the latter j nor the toca4cjf- 
cupnJlances we have meiftioned, with that 
more myfterious influence’which, reaching 
the principles of our nature, is fuppofed to „ 
produce original and conftitutional di^er- 
cnces ih the human fpecies. 
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OF THE RELATION OF MAN TO THE SURROUND- 
- ING ELEMENTS. 

• » 

L ocal circumftances have beea 
pointed out as of various import; 
as difluafives from*, or as incentives to ao- 
tion, as occafions of fuccefs or difappoint- 
ment to national enterprize, and as more 
or lefs aufpicious to the origin and progrefs 
of arts and fciences. But therens, in^he 
pinion both of the villgar and the learn¬ 
ed, another and more iifimediate depend¬ 
ence of the fpecies on external things 
which, prefiding with various elFeft over 
humah»nathre itfelf, antecedently deter¬ 
mine its character. 


Our 
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Our external frame, like ev^y fyftem df 
matter, is fubjed: to m’echaiyfcal laws. It 
is liable accordingly to ann^ance from all 
thd elements ; and changes introduced intd 
the body carinot* confiftently with the law 
of their union, be indifferent to the mind. 
That Hate of the medium, that temperature 
of heat and cold, thofe produdtions of foil 
-and fpecies of aliment which correfpond 
beft with our corporeal fabric, tend to the 
freer and more vigorous exercife of all the 
mental powers. Yet natural hiftorians, 
who defcribe man as an animal merely, 
allow him in that capacity fome diftin- 
guifhing prerogatives. While the cle- 
znfn;8 fwarm with life j while earth, fea, 
and air are peopled with their proper inh^« 
bitants; while different tribes have habita¬ 
tions ahigned to them in particular corners 
of the globe, where alone they can find 
fubfifience; man ereds for hihafelf k mad- 
fion in every country, fubfifts on a variety 
of aliment prepared or unprepared by art, 

and 
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aod breathes ^ith equal freedom in the fro* 
zen or in the burning zone. Races of ani¬ 
mals thabexiftcd in pafl: times leem now 

• • 

to be totally extind. The lairgeft and 
"~llrongeft-of quadrupeds, according to M. 
Buffbn, has difappeared in the animal 
world *; nor docs he think it impoflible 
that, confiftently with the order of nature*** 

animals of one common flock may have 

* • 

been fo diverfified and transformed by the, 
viciffitudes of the ^obe, ^ as to conftitutef 
. diflind fpecies. The animals of the new 
and of the old continent may have had onq 
common original; and perhaps of man 

alone it can be faid in the ftrideft fenfef • 

• • 

* Genus immortale manct*——— . 

The human frame at lead is rnore fia^d 
and immutable than any other j and more 
exempted frotn that influence which pre- 

♦ Hift. Nat. tomcxriU* yn/S. * 

• •• , t* 

X vails A, 
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vaih through the gradalions 9f animal and 
vegetable life [^]. » ' 


There is no one country on the face of 
the earth which is declared, by^ general 
confent, to be the fittefl refidence for man. 
That influence of the heavens feems to be 
<srel^ively the beft, which habit has rendered 
the moft familiar. And to exchange of a 
fudden one,climate for another, is always 
Jiazardous for any trihe or people. Yet the 
pofitive malignancy of no climate of the 
world can be inferred from the dangers 
which are fo often confequent on the 
njigrations of mankind. Our phyfical 
habits are eftablrlhed or diflblved by flow 

4 . 

degrees; violeiot tranfitions feetn repug¬ 
nant' to nature, and often threaten our 

L 

conftitution with deftrudion. Buj;^ if it can 
refift the impetuofity of the fiiock,<the body 
- accommodates itfelf by degrees to its new^ 
co^|ijron. Things offenfive become indif- 
S ' ferent. 
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ferent, or even agreeai)le; things ndxipus* 
innocent, or falutafy, and in time perhaps 
fo effen'Jhd, that lio danger were mort to*be 
Apprehended tlwui a return to antient 
-habits. Emigrants can learn only from 
experience the peculiarities of other cli* 
mates; and, in the courfe of that experi¬ 
ence, they ftruggle with a feries of cala*^, 
mity, from which the natives of thofe cli* 
mates ‘are exemptj and from which the 
j^ofterity of thdfe emigrants will be exetupt 
in all fucceeding generations. If we may 
judge then from tHe firft impreflions on our 
animal oeconomy, the external conftitU* 
tion of nature in the different clihiattjjj. oi 
the earth tends rather to difeodrage than to 
promote the diftant migrations of mankind. 
Yet,* in another view, it is this diverfity of 
climate which accounts for the dilperffon • 
of nations^ atjd the general revolutions of 
conqueft. In a flourifhing period, indeed 
of civil and commercial arts, a nation can 
X a . "hardly 
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be rcncumbercd with cxceffive population. 
But the more fimj)le ages are unacquainted 
wkh futh variety of refources^ Bold ad¬ 
venture is ever more wekome to barbari¬ 
ans, than the flow proceedings of art; and- 
they^ven fcorn to accomplilh by induftry 
what valour alone may effed. In this 
fpirit was the anfwer of Brennus to the 
Romans when queftioned, at the fiege of 
Clufium, concerning his pretenfions on 
Tufeany “ That his preteiiflons lay in his 
“ fword; and all things belonged to the 
“ brave.” He added alfo on more plau- 
fible foundations, after reminding the Ro¬ 
mans of# fome paflages in their own ftory, 
that lands which, remained negleded, arid 
which the natives were in no condition to 
cultivate, could not be faid to be exclufively 
prfe-occupied or appropriated by any peo¬ 
ple. In an exigency then, like that of the 
Tranfalpine Gauls, it is rlatural for rude 
Hates to fend forth colonies to people, or 

•.Tit, Liv, 1. Y, c. 36. 


armies 
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armies to fubdue the earth. And the in- 

# 

ciina^ance from population, which forms 
fuch a^i^Rxigency, will be chiefly fell in Jthe 
•feverer climatesy^and in the moft ungrate¬ 
ful foil. Hence, in later limes, the irrup- 
tion^of th^ northern barbarians who defo- 
lated and fubdued Europe. Their num¬ 
bers, encreafing fafter than their indufiry or 

^ • 

the produftions of the foil could keep pace 
with, created a fpe.cies of neceflity^which* 
fuperior to alL other confiderations, autho¬ 
rized their firfl: movements. And the for- 
tune of the firft. adventurers, by raifing 
expedation, inftigated flihers to run a 
fimilar cr It deferves however to be 

remarked, . .*{ the firft hoftile incurfidhs 
into a foreign country, have been ufually 
made for the fake of plunder merely, with¬ 
out any defign of abandoning antient ppf- 
feffion8,*or of forming new eftablilhments. 
The firli Inroads of the ^rbarians into the 
Roman empire were conducted vitA 

'V 

• X 3 , • view 



alone. But the dcfolatlon of one ter¬ 
ritory led to the defolatipn of another ^ore 
remotetill at length a lohg abjfeficc frosa 
home reconciled thefe folifers of fortune td 
other climes; or the difnculties and dag¬ 
gers of a return, or the temptations of fu- 
perior affluence, retained them in countries 
more fertile than their own, better culti- 
■vated, and more adorned. No longer con¬ 
tent with plunder, they feized upbn the 
domains of the peopje fubdued by theit 
vidorious arms'; and ereded-governments 
on new foundations, with little regard to 
the policy of the vanquifhed. Free in 
their ovpn country, they maintained their 
freedom in the fettlements they acquired ; 
armies were transformed into nations; and 

feudal fyftems began to arife out of the ar- 

< 

rahgements of war. The connexions with 
the parent ftate were gradually diflblyed. 
And the pofteylty of thofe emigrants, re- 
gardlefs of the country of their fore-fa- 
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thers, adhered to^the governments whofe 
they enjoyed, and to the cli¬ 
mates xvhich gave then! birth. ^ , 

' 'V,, 


. Such migrations and eftablifhments refulted 
frcAn a condition of fociety, to which no Eu- 
ropeanftateislikely to return forages. Swit¬ 
zerland perhaps alone is conftituted in fuch 
circumftances as feem to require a regular 
difcharge of citizens. Yet, without arts, 
* without matiufactures, without money, 
fhe has eilablifhed a fpecies of commerce 
peculiar to herfelf, and adually derives 
from the numbers of her people the meafns 

of fubfiftence. She reforts not, like antient 

• • 

flates, to migrations, .to plunder, or to 
conqueft. While fhe cultivates peace, fhe 
fubfifts by war ; whofe demands flie forea¬ 
dily fuppliesby hiring out troops indifefimi- 
nateljitg the neighboi>«;mg ftates; and this 
.ftrange policy of goverl^ent is both the 
caufe and the effed of a flfiurifhiiig popula- 
X 4 y • tion. 
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tion. But if the general circumftances of the 
modern refetnbled thofe of the antient wo^ld, 
the Helvetic body,deftituleOjf fuch r^jurces, 
could difencumber itfelf ^ eto'^other ex-, 
pedients than migrations and oflrenfive war. 

Upon the whole then we may obferve, 
that the changes of fituation on the furface 
of the globe, fo incident to tribes and na¬ 
tions, far from authorizing any plea.of lo¬ 
cal pre-eminence, ferve only fo demonftrate, 
the latitude allowed t6 the human confli- 
tution in refpedl of the yariety of climate 
and of aliment which correfponds fo hap¬ 
pily with its texture, 

v« • 

The power of the human body to redrefs 
itfelf, 'Ovhen annoyed by the elements, is 
often aftonilhing. Under alterations of 
the medium more violent, more fudden, 
mor<? oppofite tMn climate ever prefents, 
it maintains an aamoft incredible equality in 


•/ 


its 
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its own temperature. It appears* from a 

• 

fcries of Jate experiments*, condudeJ by 
a focieiy, of genjlemen e\fery way^qpalified 
io inform the Pj^blic, that, when furreunded 
with air heated to 344® on the fcale of 
Fahrenheit, the heat of the animal body 
deviates but little from its natural ftandard. 
Jn’ the conduct too of thefe curious expe¬ 
riments, as well as in the unfolicited ex-* 
perience of ordinary life, is difplayed the 
tendency of habit to corred and mitigate 
the elFeds of external annoyance. 

• 

If it is not then intenfity alone, but ra*- 
ther viciflitude of temperature, which is 
moft apt to annoy our ^frame ; it would 

feem even reafonable to infer, that nations 

• • 

commonly reputed the moft fubjed to 
impreflions from the external elements, «re 

in reality the moft exirmpt from their do- 

• • * 

• See Experiments by Charles BlaMen, M. D. F. R. vS. 
infcrtcd in Phil. Tranf. for 1775. | \ * • 

minion; 
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minion*; and that it is, not in our variable 
and inconllant climates, but under ajpaare 
permanent and equal fky,r that w<^’ought 
to look for the freer and napr^iflininflucnced 
condition of the fpecies. 


On the other hand, it might be contended 
that viciflitude itfelf, when regular and 

O 

progreffive, like the return of the feafons, 
becoming familiar to the body, fliocks or 
incommodes it in an inferior degree ; and 
that no oneftate of the atmofphere, in our 
temperate zones, has fuch intenfity and du- 
fation as to produce fenfible effeds on the 


human frame. entering at pre- 

fent into fo nifte.a problem, let it be fuffi- 
cient, to obferije, that habit and violent 


tranfition, exclulively of other influence. 


actount for a number of appearances. But 
it is not preten^^'‘tliey account jfor all; 
and how nicely^oever advantages and dif- 
advantages be balanced upon the 

, * • j " vvhdle. 
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whole, there are .at lead fome didinc*- 

# 

tioif\.among mankind infallibly regulated 

t 

by a local ftandiird. • • • . 


• In fome climates of the wor-ld, the body 
arrives foon at maturity, and haftens to a 
diffolutlon with proportionable celerity. 
In other climates a^onger period is allowed 
both for its progrefs and decline. In the 
ages (ff antiquity the Britons were remark- 
*able for the Ibngeft^ the Egyptians for the 
lead extended life; while the ordinary 
dandard in other 'countries deviated, as was 
fnppofed, more or Icfs from thcTe oppofite 
c.'ctrernes. Confidently with ;he fame 
order of fedond caufes, modern hidory in¬ 
forms US' 'of a variety of people .among 
whom the natural term of life exceeds nor. 


or even falls below the dandard of Eg^pt; 
and the ^ritons yid^J^erhaps, in longe¬ 
vity to the more norther^^ nations. The 
balance of numbers indepa maj^^ not be 

V ’ affeded 
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afFeded by fucb diftindions. If climates 
the' moft prolific are alfo the moft dellT^c- 
tiye tq. tjie human fpecies, <the rules of pro¬ 
portion are not broken j and^e encreafe of 
mankind in one country may be as efi^edually 
advanced by the prolongation of life, as 
in another by a more abundant progeny. 
But, whether the law* of mortality be fo 
"adjufted or not to the law of generation, 
the ftated period of life is fomewhat varia¬ 
ble among nations. And, if the fads were 
doubtful or equivocat in general hiftory, 
the influence in this refped of local fitu- 
ations, and of ‘air of different temper, 
might be afcertained from the public re- 
giflfers o'f mortality in contiguous fettle- 
ments, and under the fame civil oecononfy. 
The air of the Hague is reputed the beft 
in Jlolland: the air of Arafterdam the moft 
malignant: and the duration of ‘life in 

*' e * • 

thofe two places^feems to correfpond with 
this natural came. To corred fuch influ¬ 
ences, there is perhaps fome fovereign an- 
' tidote, 
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jidote, fome controiiling regimen laid jup, 
for future generations, in^the ftores of phi- 
lofophy. But ffom fa£t to poITibiHty there 
lies no appeal; and in all ages of the'world, 
the term of our exiftence, though depend¬ 
ent on a multiplicity of caufes, feems to 
have had fome reference to climate; and in 
general to have increafed with the latitude.^ 
Strength and vigour of body, till we arrive 
at the limit of the*Polar circle, are found 
to encreafe in d fimilgir progreffion. 

4 

Stature and magnitude, on the other 
hand, are at leaft as confiderable in the 
warmer as in the colder regions. .And,^he 
moft diminutive and dwirfifh of the hu- 
man race are perhaps the‘natives of the 
frigid zone. 

% 

The*Paiagonian ftatms. after exercifing 
fo long the curiofity, the^fcepticifra, the 
credulity of the public, is atjl^ft fufiiciently 

afcertained. 
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afcertaincdj and fcems not to violate, in aiiv 
marvellous degree, the^ufual defeription of 
man. ■ Put, as a coatraft to this, the world 
has been lately araufed with'an account of a 
nation,- in the iiland of Madagafcar, where 
the ordinary ftature rifes not above three 
feet and a half. It is not, however, pre¬ 
tended that the Patagonians are eminent 
' for intelledual abilities above other tribes 
of Barbarians ; and the little peaple of 

Madagafcar feem to have nothing dwarfilh 

( 

in the conftitution of their minds. They 
are deferibed, by an intelligent writer^, as 
a warlike people*,' and a match in genius, 
in condufl, a.nd in enterprize, for the other 
nattfves of the ifland. Yet, without im- 
peaching fo refpedable authority, we rnSy 

I 

be permitted to obferve, that probably the 
fame illufion of imagination which magni¬ 
fied the dimenCo^/rf the human figure in 

/ 

Eloge de M. C^ommerfon par M. de la Laade. 


Patagonh, 
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T’atagonia, has dimfnifhecl them in Mjda- 
gafcar. And the only qdmiffible conclu- 
fion is, that in* the dne country ^is*m the 
Either, there prevails a remarkable deviation 
from the ufual ftandard towards oppofite 
extremes. 

The exiftence of fuch varieties in the de-, 
fcription of man is conformable to hiftory, 
and to'experience, and is in part deducible 
’from analogy an^ philofophic theory. 
But fuch varieties, though refulting from the 
general and r^tar tenour of mechanical 
laws, afford no criterion by which to afeer- 
tain the endowments of the undorftan^mg 
among, tribes or natloDS. Among the 
natives of the fame fpot fimilar diftindions 
abound, exclufive of all apparent connexion 
with temper, with genius, or with capacity. 
No hkftowan.has defended that meafure of 
animal ftrength, that fymmetry ^^ward 
form, or that natural terp|. oj^kifteirciSi^ 

which, 
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which, in the courfe of4iuman life, is found 

i 

moft conueded with the Jargeft endowments 
and accomplifliments of *the fpecies. In 
every age and country thefe combination^ 
and aflemblages are too diffimilar and va¬ 
rious to form the bafis of any theory: or 
rather, fuch diflimilarity and variety de- 
monftrate the indifference of naftire with 

( 

regard to fuch co-incidences in the fyftem 
of man. Yet the hiftory of human' reafon 
is liable to be confounded With the hiftory 
of mere animal d'iftindfions; as if national 
genius or capacity could he calculated from 
the bills of mortality, from the gradations 
of colour, in different tribes, or from cer- 
tain varieties in organical texture which, 
being either foreign to the mind, or cof- 
refponding equally with all its perfedions 
an3 infirmities, touch not the effentials of 
human greatnefs. ^ t 


The Tartari^^nd Chinefe, between whom 
there is obferi^ by travellers, an exad re- 

femblance 
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femblance in all <he lineaments andpro- 
portions of the body, difeover little affinity 
in the genius dr complexion of the mfnd; 

* or rather, the refemblance in the*one re- 
•fped is not more confpicuous than the 
contrail in the other. The former people 
are deferibed as bold, warlike, inde¬ 
pendent, lovers of toil, and of a ferocity 
approaching to brutality. The latter, as 
an indolent and pacific race, prone to fuperi^ 
•llition,and toffijrvile dependence j addicted 
to compliment, and extrAvagant in all the 
ceremonials of Behaviour. Thus the ex- 
tremes of national character may be com- 
bi;ied with exterior appearances nearly 
fimilar. > 

It is alfo worthy of obfervation, that pal¬ 
pable defers in the animal conftitution^o- 
incide(fo often with “the perfedion of the 
underlianding; and palpable defeds in the 
intelledual, with the utm^ perfedion in 
Y 1 all 
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all the animal powers^ Some illuftrioufl 
examples of fuch coincidences occur among 
thocharaders of the laft agfc : an age, per¬ 
haps, as fertile of intelle^ual talents as 
the world has ever feen. One of thefe is 
Lord Falkland, whofe difadvantages in per- 
Ion are contrafted with excellence of mind 
by the noble hiilorian who has delivered 
his name down to poilerity as a model of 
.perfection. Another is Sir Charles Ca- 
vendilh, whofe charader, as^ delineated by 
the fame mafterly hand, conveys a moral 
leflfon to pofterity [5]. ‘ 

c 

The Graces^ according to the fine allu^* 
fiorf of antiquity, are often to be contein- 
plated under the form of theS’^/j'rj. Suoh 
coincidences, which abound in every coun¬ 
try, feem to announce the peculiar charac¬ 
ter of the human priiid, its independence 
on the laws of mechanifm, and its alliuice 
with a npbler ^yftem. 

5 


Adif. 
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A difiregard of high prerogative has 
tontaminated, in Ibme iqftances, the con- 
dud of nation^. Hence the policy'of 
*Sparta authorifed an inftitution tlie moft 
■fliocking in the proceedings of mankind} 
that inftitution of Lycurgus, by which cliil- 
dren of a delicate frame were condemned to 
inftant death, from a fuppofed connexioi\ 
between intellcdual and corporeal infir¬ 
mity. * How different is the wifdoni of na- 
*ture, which ufually, renders fuch childreqt 
the darling objeds of parental care! 

Had the Spartan rule *been adopted in 
our age, England had not reared up a 
Lyttelton, nor Europe bred a Voltafre. 
l?Ut, in the eye of reafon ^nd philofophy, 
this connexion difappears; and a policy fo 
repugnant to the firft didates of morality, 

derive^no countenancoor apology from the 

• • • 

hiftory of Hidividuals or of tribes. If there 
fubfifts then no infeparabl^conntsrion, no 
Y 2 i neceffary 
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neceffary or eftabVifhed (harmony between 
the perfedions of^body and jiiind, the in¬ 
ferences from analogy are deftitute of folid 
foundation; and the changes introduced ‘ 
into the former by external impulfe, will 
imply no corrdfponding changes in our 
moral frame. 

Soil and climate feem to ad with a gra¬ 
dation pf influence on vegetable, animal, 
and intelledual nature. There are vari- 

c 

e'ties of configuration, equally commodious 
for the animal fundion^j and varieties in 
our animal powers equally confiftent with 
the exertion of all the nobler faculties. 
Man, therefore, by his rank in the creation, 
is morf exempted from mechanical domi¬ 
nion than the clafles below him ; and even 
th(f beauty of his perfon derives its arbi- 
trary eftimation froth the variety,of,which 
the body is fufceptible, withoii't detriment 

to its fundionsl An exalted niind in a well- 

' • 

organized 
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organized body, is^ like 4 fine pidure^ in a 

good light. Yet the exterior mechaniftn 

• • 

may be regarded, in fome refpe£i;», as^the 
.mere drapery of nature, wherein* is dif- 
.played all the wantonnefs of art; and 
which is ufually no more decifive of the ab- 
folute perfedions of mankind, than the 
modes of artificial attire. But the attire of 
nature, like the falhions of art, may piove 
cumb^fome and incommodious, not only 
•for animal btit for, intelledual exertionsj 
and certain confcquences will arife from that 
myfterious union'which enters into focom- 
plicated an exiftence, and conneds it with 
the vegetable and with the animal wofld. 


It deferves alfo to be oliferved, that the 
rank of man, which in fo many refpeds 
renders his conftitution fuperior to danger¬ 
ous annoyance, renders it in one refped 
more vulnajable. An animal feels only 
what difturbs the animal occ'bnomy. The 
• y 3 ; fccnery 




fcenery of creatioV* it Regards with fotal 
indifference } but that fcenery adfs on a hu- 

t ^ 

mao being in a peculiar ma/iner, and with¬ 
out annoying his perfon, affeds the fenfibili-, 
ty and delicacy of his moral frame. The or¬ 
gans of found and fight are fufccptible of 
impreflions which, exclufive of all arbitrary 

affociations or convention, intereft in an 
( 

emyient degree the imagination and the 
paffions. Hence the elements of natural 
language. Hence a moral * expreflion in 
mufic. Heiice certain graces of propor¬ 
tion, figure, motion; and all the fine con¬ 
nexions which 'form the foundations of 

eriticifm in the elegant and polite arts. 

•« * 

The objeds with which the fenfes a^o ^ 
converfant, become emblematic^ to the 
itpagination, and call forth a train oi corre- 
fponding emotions, which are n^ver ex¬ 
cited in the inferior orders, of'knima! 


Some 
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Some predominant qu;^ties in rude and 
favage tribes are tel be aferibed, in the'opi- 
nion of ingenijms writers, to the/aceof 
.the country they inhabit. The emotions 
.in the breaft of the favage derive, it feems, 
a degree of wildnefs and ferocity from the 
chaos which furrounds him ; and a cer¬ 
tain adjuftment and embellifhment of the 
outward objeds is requifite to difpel the 
gloom, of life, to enliven and exhilarate the 
.fpirits, to mojlify the temper, and to ren* 
der it humane. * • • 

-The attentive mind, 

By this harmonious aftion on her pow’rs, 

Becomes herfclf harmonious. 

• •• 

But this adjuftment is not equally indif- 
penfable throughout the Labitable'globe. 
For,’iudppendeatly of culture, the feene 
from t^e hand of nature is more or lefs 
magnfficew, Inore or lefs adorned. Here are 
immenfe dVerts; there d^tlicious plains. 

Y 4 . * This 
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This the region (ir,^*cfouds and ftorms; that 
of a snore placid and berfignant iky. Here 
predominates the beautiful; there the fub- 
lime, TKe emotions hence generated corre- 
fpond} and the tone of temper and of man¬ 
ners is, if 1 may fay fo, in unifon with the 
natural world. This fpecies of energy, 
which rifes out of external things, ex¬ 
erts itfelf in its full efFeft on man alone; 
and feems to be attended with confe- 
quences* in rude and favage life, analo¬ 
gous to thofe which .refult in the pro- 
grefs of fociety, from various fiyle and 
compofition in the imitative and defign- 
ing arts. 

Having thus *ftated the relations of 

ft 

man to the elements around him, which 
appear to be various and complicated, it 
wRl be proper to contemplate his re- 
fourpes, and to mbrk thofe, dijlinguilh- 
ing prerogatips by which/tie endea- 

voijra 
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vours to maintain or reftore his in¬ 
dependence, to re-fid upon external things, 
and to become, in fome degree, tlie ar¬ 
biter of his own happinefs and *perfec- 
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N O . T- E S, 

Note [^J, p. 306. 

T he privileges of man as an animal arc 
inconteftible, and wonderfully adapted 
to his fuperior rank in the creation. Nous trou- 
i(/erons, fays Monf. Buffon with equal truth and 
elegance, nous trouverons que Thom me eft Ic 
feul des, etres vivans dont la nature folt affez 
forte, aflez etendue, affez flexible pour pouvoir 
fubfifter, fe multiplier par-tout, et fc pretcr 
aux influences de tous les climats''de la terre; 
nous verrons evidemment qu’aucun des ani- 
niaux n’a obtenu ce grand privilege j que loin 
de pouvoir fe multiplier par-tout, la plupart 
fonulcornesf et confines dans des certains climats, 
et meme dans dCs contrees particulieres^ ^ 
L’homnje eft en»tout I’ouvrage du cicl; les 
animaux ne font a beaucoup d’egards qua des 
projjudtions de la terre. 

Hift. Nat. Tome xviii. p, 177, 

• • >*■ 

Other diftinftions might be mentioned no lefs 
confpicuou,s. Nature has fixed certain feafons 
. 6 at 
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at which the greater part tf? the animal kind 
propagate their feveral fpecies: while a fitpilar 
prerogative is veftedjn man at all feafons, and 

in all climates of the world. . , 

• • 

, Vide Ariftot. de Hift. Animal. l,v. c. 8.’ 

This diftinftion, in the fchool of Socrates, 
was infilled on as an argument for a fuperin- 
tending providence. To Se, faid that matter of 
wifdom, XXI rxi ruu osfpoJ’tcrtwK roiy /xar 

etXXoif ^wotf irepiypxipxi/rxt th traj 

5)ju.iv J'e (Twcp^u; ynpuf Txvrxf irxpe^nf. Xc- 

noph. Mem. 1. i. c. 4. “ Is it not wellordered, 

• “ that, while the courtlhips of the grove are 
confined to one period of ^he year, the period 
“ of our loves is not thus interrupted, and is 
prolonged to declining a^ ?” 

Note [ 5 ], p. 322. , 

‘‘T WILL beg leave to lay before the 
X reader the eminent and worthy charaftef 
mentioned in the text, as it is drawn by the 
mott inftruftive, and perhaps the moft faitTlful 
hittoyan pf tjie laft age.* “ The converfation, 
“ fays Clarendon, fpeaking of himfelf, the Chan- 
« cellor to^ moft delight ifl, was^ that of Sir 
. * « Charles 
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“ Charles Cavendjfc,' brother to the Marquis, 

“ who was one of the inoft extraordinary pcr- 
“ forts of that age, in ali tne noble endowments 
**• of the mind. Be had all the difadvantages 
“ imaginable in his perfon, which was not only 
“ of fo I'mall a fize, that it drew the eyes of 
“ men upon him; but with fuch deformity in' 
“ his little perfon, and an afped in his counte- 
“ nance, that was apter to raife contempt than 
** application; but in this unhandfome or 
“ homely habitation, there was a mind and a 
foul lodged that was very lovely and beauti- 
“ ful; cultivated and polifbed by all tiie'know- 
“ ledge and wifdom that arts ancj fcicnces could . 
“^fupply it with. ^He was a great philofophcr 
“ in the extent of it, and an excellent mathe- 
matician, whofe correfpondence was very 
“"vdear to Gaflendus and Defcartes, the laft of 
“ whom dedicated fome of his works to him. 
“ Hshad very notable courage, and the vigour 
“ of his mind fo adorned his body, that beings 
with his brother the Marquis in all the war, 
“ he ufually went out in all parties, and rwas 
“ prelent, and charged the enemy in all battles 
“ with as keen a courage as could dwell, in the 
heart of man. But then the good»efs t.f his 
difJ)ofition, the humility and me^nefs of his 
. ^ “ nature, 
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“ nature, and the vivacity of his wit was admi- 

table. He was modeft, that he could 

• • 

“ hardly be prevjyled with to enlarge^hipifelf on 

fubjefts he underftood better thjn other 
“ men, except he were preffed by his very fa- 
“ miliar friends, as if he thought it prefump- 
“ tion to know more than handfomer men 
“ ufe to do. Above all, his virtue and piety 
“ was fuch, that no temptation could work 
“ upon him to confent to any thing that fwerved 
“ in the leaft degree from the precife rules of 
“ hondur, or the moft fevere rules o& confci- 

ence.” , Life pf Clarendon, Vol. Ilf. 

• . 

Thus far the noble hiftorian, who in the lafl; 
feature of the char*aSer feems to have drawn, 
by anticipation, the CaventJifhes of our day^j 
whofc inflexible integrity and patrio'tifm ap¬ 
pear in the Britilh fenate j and whof# heredWary 
*^irtues are worthy of the fioufc of Cavendifh, 
and of the former age. 


ESSAY 
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ESSAY X„. 

OF MAN, AS THl ARBITER OF HIS OWN F0RTI?NE; 

f 

N atural and moral ills are eflen- 
*tial to our fyftem. It is in'vain to 
'enquire into their cyigin. An exemptiop 
from the former would imply phyfical in¬ 
dependence ; an exemption from the latter, 

* • 
all moral perfedion. Such attributes are 

divine. Yet man is neither chained dpwn 
by neceffity, nor impelled by fate. And 
refignation to the unalt^able order of 
things, a fentiment fo becoming his 
condition, ought not to arreft the haltd 
.of iajJufl;^,. or to contrad the fphere 
of adive eoterprize. After all the ef¬ 
forts he casi boaft, after e&haufting 

the 
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the accumulated exertions of ages, there 
remains, and will remain, abundant ffiope 
for all the paffive virtues ij> the life of man. 
Let him then fuftain with dignity the 
weight of his condition; yet not meanly 
acquiefce in grievances within his province 
to redrefs* 

The adion of the elements on his frame 
is not more confpicuous,. than his reaiprocal 
adion on thofe very elemcfits which are. 
permitted to annoy his being. He has a 
range allowed him in the creation peculiar 
to himfelf alone ; and he feems to havehad 
delegated to him a certain portion ot 
thd*government of the natural world. Re¬ 
volutions, indeed, are brought about in va^ 
rious regions by the univerfal laws o:^ mo- 
tlj?n, uncontrouled, and uncontroulable by 
any human power. . But, under certain li- 
mitations, foil and climate are fubjed to his 
dominioii j and the natural j^ory of the 

terraqueous 
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terraqueous globe varies with the civil 
hiftoTy of nations. \ 


' , In the defcriptions of antient and modern 
Europe, the fame countries appear to be ef- 
fentially different. The climates beyond 
the Atlantic are altered fince the days of Co¬ 
lumbus. But fuch differences and altera¬ 


tions are more rightly imputed to the con- 
duO: and operations of men, than to any 
mutability in nhe courfe of nature. Nor 
are fuch alterations confined to thofe fettle- 
inents on which the additional culture has 
been beflowed. The arts of tillage and* 
agriculture have a more diffufive^ and ge¬ 
neral effed. The country of Italy, though 
not better cultivated than in 4he days of the 
Ronjaftis, has undergone fince thofe days a 
viciffitude of temperature, which has arifeff; 


■^JTalljirbh^iLity, from* the more improved 
Rate of Germs^y and Frarfce. 

Z The 


•/ 
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The temperature of climates throughout 
America^ fo different from that which pre¬ 
dominates under the lame parallels of lati¬ 
tude iij the antient worlds is not entirely to 
be afcribed to fixed and permanent caufes> 
but rather to the more recent exiftence of 
nations in the new hemifphere, and the in¬ 
ferior cultivation it has confequently re- 
• ccived from the hand of man. Thus much 
k certain; by opening the foil, by .clearing 
the forefts, by cutting out paffages for the 
ftagnant waters, the' new hemifphere be¬ 
comes aufpicious, like, the old, for the 
^growth and population of mankind. 

*''Let lis learn then to wage war with the 

4 

elements, not with our own kind; to reco¬ 
ver, if one may fay fo, our patrimon;v from 
jphaos, and not to add to his empire. 

The hiftory of the colonies^ and com¬ 
mercial cftablifliments of thjf^uropean-.na- 
, ' tions, 
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* », 

tions, teftifies that, in almoft every corner, 

a h&althful and falubrious climate is the 

• « 

fure efFedl of perfevering and »roll-con- 
du£ted labour. Nor is the oppofitfe effeft 
chargeable merely on the negle£t of culture, 
and the atmofphere that overhangs the 
defert alone malignant. The malignancy 
is often diredly chargeable on manners, on^ 
police, and on civil eftablilhments. In 
fome of the moft malignant climates *00 the 
Guinea coaft, the impure habits of the na¬ 
tives have been affigned'as the efficient 
caufe. The exhalations of a negro village, 
negroes only can endure. 

“ The plague, lays Dr. Chandler in his 
Travels into the Eaft, might be tyholly 
** a^ted from thefe countries, or at lead 
“ prevented from fpreading, if lazarettOft 
,vTVqie * ei^dted, and falutary regulations 
* ** enforced, las in fome cities of Europe. 

!* Smyrna w^ld be affefled as Ihtle per- 
Z a •’ haps 
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haps as Marfeilles, if the police were as 
“ well modelled. But‘this is the wifdona 
“ of a/enfible and eplightfned people.” 


A fpecles of neceflity, however, in fome 
countries conducts mankind to certain deco¬ 


rums in life and manners, which wait, in 
other countries, the ages of tafte and refine¬ 
ment. The Dutch certainly are not the moft 
polite among the European nations; .yet the 
nature of their civil fettlemerjt, as if antici¬ 
pating the didatc^s of refinement, introduced 
among them from the beginning, a degree 
of order in their police, and of cleanlinefs in 
their houfehold oeconomy, not furpaffed, per¬ 
haps unequalled, by any other people. On 
a principle of Ijealth, an attention to cleah^ 
linefs is more or lefs incumbent on alkcnm- 
launities. It prefents an emblem of inward 


purity, and is dignified, perhaps jjolf imptu .. 
perly, in fome fyftems of ethics, with the 
appellation of a moral virty^. But with 
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all Imaginable precaution on this fcore, the 

confluence of numbers in* a crowded fcene 

is generally procfudlive* of difeafe.* *He 6 ce 
» ^ ^ • 
peftilential diftempers are fo often bred in 

the camp, and ufually march in the train of 
■war. And hence the eftablifliment of great 
cities, under the beft regulated police, can 
be demonftrated, from the bills of morta-* 
lity, to.be deltrudive in a high degree of 
population and public health*. But all 
thefe examples relate to artificial, not to na¬ 
tural climate; and. there feems to be little 
ground, in the hiftory of the terraqueous, 
globe, to aflbciate with any fixed and im¬ 
mutable conftitution of the^atmofpliere, the 
Hkppinefs or perfedions of tjie human fpe- 
cies \/(\, Yet local prejudices every where 
abou^ : the moft accomplifhed citizens in» 
rj^ns and ages the moft accomplifhed, 

✓have b^en exempted from their fway. 

\ 

^ Sec Dr. Price's O^^fervations on Rever/ionar/Payments. 

z 3 y 
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Plato returned thanks to the immortal Gods 
that he was an Athenian, not a Theban 
born;- that he breathed on the fouthern, 
not on the northern fide of the Afopus. 
But if Athens was eminent for refine¬ 
ment, there were other caufes than the 
climate. And, if the Boeotians were dull to 
a proverb, it was a temporary calamity, 

J 

and Pindar, and Pelopidas, and Epaminon- 
das ihall vindicate the foil. Thus much 
we may with certainty affirm, that foil and 
climate, if not altogether foreign to the 
mind, are, like the mindil fufceptible of im- 

r 

provement, and variable, in a high degree, 
with the .progre& of civil arts. Settlements 
abandoned by one colony, have been re^ 
peopled with fuccefs by another. Projects 
thought dej^^ate in days of ignok'':ce, 
iTave been refumed and conduded to a pro- 
fperous iffue in more enlightened. nmetj,'- 
Individuals have often failed in their at¬ 
tempts, for want of public encouragement. 
4 Public 
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Public enterprizes have failed for want of 
concurrence among nations. Eftablifh 
then concert an^unioft among madkindj 
all regions becom? habitable, and the ele- 
m’ents almoft ceafe to rebel. 

Nor is this command over the elements 
the only efFe<ft of progreflive induftry and^ 
labour. The changes introduced into 
clothing, fubfiftence, modes of life, prefent 
confideratlons t>f equal moment. In con- 
fequence of thefe changes, bur animal fitu* 
ation is as duduatlng as our moral; and 
the fame people, in the ages of rudenefs and 
civility, will retain fewer marks of ref^p- 
^lance in their organica? ftrudlure, than 
will be found among the ihoft diftant na-» 
^ tiojjE^ when contemplated in dorrefponding 
points of their progrefs. A peopld emer^ 
* ' ed «bt)ve ’fhe' wilder ftates, who fublift by 
the culture of the foil, not by its fponta- 
. . iteyaus provifiolll j who farther fuperadd the 

z, ; 
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ufe of foreign commodities to the domeftic 
articles of confumption, nave undergone tran- 
fitipns,' gradual perhtips anti infenfible, but 
which have afFe£ted their whole animal 
ceconomy. Thus the commercial arts, by 
concentring in one corner of the world the 
divided treafures of the earth, confound the 
primeval diftribution and arrangement of 
things, and diverfify in the fame climate 
the condition of tribes and nations. ' There 
feems to be a certain regimen- of life fuited 
to the local ci'rcumftances of mankind, 
which is fuggeftcd to them at firft by in- 
ftind, or is the flow refult of experience. 
A different regimen, recommended in a 
Umilar manner, is beft adapted to their 
cumfta,nces in another region j and fudden 
or injudicious alterations in the mochs^^of 
life are among the fatal confequences that 
attend the commerfce of natioj^s. ‘ 
transference too of epidemical diftemper 
from region to region is pother confe- 
*'■ quencq 
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quence of that commerce no lefs deftruc- 
tive*. Diftempers,* local in their origin* 
being thusdifFafed over the globe, become, 
Vhen tranfplanted, more formidable than in 
their native feats. The plague, fo defolatiftg 
when it invades Europe, commits not 
equal havoc in the eaft. The malady, im¬ 
ported by Columbus, was lefs virulent in 
the American climates. On the other 
hand, ’ the fmall-pox, introduced into thofe 
* climates by the Europeans, threatened the 

depopulation of the new hemifphere. 

* 

ft 

Time, however, which corrects the effedla 
of migrations, feems alfo to corr^e<Ji the vi- , 
rulence of tranfplanted diftemper. Either 
the human conftitution oppofes it with new 
vVour, or the art of medicine combats it 
with more fuccefs; or the poifon, by beihg 
hleaded with ihe furrounding ele¬ 
ments, ceafes to be fo deftrudtive. It may 
• * - -i-r-j /Xm*./ttf(jr( 3 er 8 leave 

iropreffiona 
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^ 1 

imprcflions in theconftitution which prevent 
in future the poffibility offitnilar annoyance. 
Hence ^ the expediency o£ inoculation, a 
practice .firft introduced into Europe from' 
the eaft, which folicits difeafe through a- 
fafer channel, as a prefervative againft its 
eventual attack in all the circumftances of 
its natural malignity. But to return from 
this digreflion, let us furvey the farther 
tendency of the commercial arts. 

f 

•The natural produdtlons of, one corner 
fupply the demands of lunury in another, 
arid the moft diftint tribes may approxi¬ 
mate each other in their animal tempera- 
' ment''by mutual traffic. Even the natives 
of the moft penurious foil may exchange 
the rude fimplicity of their anceftors for'.^ 
. ex^avagance of the moft pampered nations. 
As national affluence, however, is npt lli|bi- 
buted equally among the feveral members 
of the conynunity (for under ^n equal di- 
■ vifion 
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vifion of property no government can long 
fubfift) we often obferve at once, ill the 
diftindion of rapks, fpch effeds of,various 
temperament as arife in fucceffion to 'the 
public from the general viciffitudes of 
ciety. Penury and wealth, fimplicity and 
prodigality, indolence and toil, create con- 
ftitutional diftindlions among the different 
orders of citizens. For the impreffion of 
the commercial arts is often confpieuous in 
' the upper dfepartn^ents of life, before it 
reaches thofe of inferio’r condition; but 
the circle gradually widens. The exclufive 
poffeflion of opulence cannot be long main¬ 
tained ; and the fluduation, fo .natural to 
^ commercial ftates, muft diffeminate the ef¬ 
fects over the public at large. 

. j 

■A 

^ In the laft period of the Roman govesa- 

iffgh t/ the different ptovinces of the empire 

became contaminated with the luxury of 

^he eaft, whofe influence on -the bodily 
* ■ ’ * 

•» temperament 
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temperament may have contributed, along 
with moral and politicaj diftemoc*, ? ; die 
iiiccc'■■■f the .northfr?; 

-Sasvior armis 

Luxuria incubuit, viclumque ulcifcitur 
orbem. 

But thefe fymptoms of decay, wiu‘ i 
li?read at laft ever the provinces, and tai nted 
the mafs of the people, had.origiuated among 
the nobles, and in the feat of .government. 
It was the legions, not thefenate, the pro¬ 
vincials, not the Romans, who aded, during 
fevml generations,'as the mafters of mankind. 
Aurelian, and Probus, and Dioclefian, the 
rcftofdrs of the Roman world, were not of 
Roman blood. And Rome, more debauch¬ 
ed than tlie diftant provinces, had feen 
of diem, ages before her fall, ereded into 
diftind and independent Rates, no longer* 
acknowledging her fovereign authority, or 
the laws of the empire. 


Such 
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Such confequences, hov^ever, imply no 
impatation on the -arts of civil life. 'The 
food, the raimer^t, thq occupations pf the 
polifhed citizen may be as innocent *as 
thofe of the favage. The latter is ev^ 
guilty of excefles which difappear in the 
age of refinement. The immoderate ufe of 
intoxicating liquors is generally moft pre¬ 
dominant in the ruder forms of fociety. It is 
relinquilhed in the*progrefs of refinement, 
•and feems to fee fcarce compatible with the 
elegant luxuries of a highly cultivated 
people. 

• 

A propenfity indeed to vicious excefs 
may be accidentally combined in the ^mc 
\hara£ler with a high reliflifor the luxuries 
ofjiife. But the paflions themfelves are to- 
^fly diftind. A pronenefs to luxury, witk» 
i-i*“a£Ve/fion to all riot‘or excels, is no un- 
common charaSer; and a pronenefs to ex- 
cefs, with an ^ averfion to luxury, though 

more 
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more rare, is by' no means without exam* 
pie.' 

» * 

. - * 

A ftriking example occurs in the character 
of the famous Irifli rebel, who, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, aflumed the rank and appella¬ 
tion of King of Ulfter. ** He was a man, 
“ fays the hiftorian, equally noted for his 
^ pride, his violence, his debaucheries, and 
“ his hatred of the Englifli nation. " He is 
“ faid to have put fome of his followers to 
“"death, becaufe they endeavoured to in- 
“ troduce the ufe of bread after the Englifli 
“"fafhion. Though fo violent an enemy 
“ to luxury, he was extremely addided to 

<3* * 

“ riot, and was accuftomed, after his in- 
•* temperance had thrown him into a fever, 
“ to plunge his body into mire, that'*? e 
'’‘'might allay the flame which he had 
** raifed by former excefles 

* Hiftor^r of Eoglaad, vol. v. p. 399. 

t ^ 

Luxury, 
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Luxury, according to fts fpecies and dt- 
tedion, may be pro,nounced to be either fa* 
lutary or deftrudive. By its conucxioa 
wlthinduftry and adive exertion, u isp\;o- 
dudlvc of the nobleft efFeds. It is the 
rentof ingenious arts, and conduds a people 
to honour and dlftindvon. Yetobjeds which 
are not only innocent, but beneficial in the 
purfuit, may prove dangerous in the pofi. 
fefllon^ and the acquifitions of national 
virtue may become the occafion of’ its fall. 
Habits there furely are, incident tp differeot 
periods of fociety, which tend to enervate 
the body, and to vitiate the, blood. The me¬ 
chanical fprings of life reft not on the 
energy of one caufe, but on the.comljjna- 
, tion of many, poffeffing often oppofite and 
qualifying powers. It were’ improper there- 
{(f.t to expatiate on the intenfity of one 
■principle, without attending to others whieff* 
to heighten or to mitigate its force. 
One writer magnifies the power of climate; 

another. 
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anolher, the effects of aliment; a third, the 
cffi :acy of labour or reft, and the pecisliai^ 
influence of certain. modes of life. But 
thstTe circumftances are relative to each 
o?her, and it is the refult of the combinar 
tion with which we are alone concerned. 
It was well anfwered by the Spartan to the 
King of Syracufe, who found fault with the 
coarfenefs of the Spartan fare, “ In order, 
fays he, to make ihefe viduals relifti, it 
is necefiary to bathe in the Jiurotas.” 

By the progrefs of agriculture and rural 
oeconomy in oirr climates, that mode of 
fubfiftence has become the moftcafy, which 
wa?* formerly the moft difficult. And it 
were well perhaps for mankind, in mofi' 
countries of Europe at this day, if the gr^at 
pfld opulent exchanged with thofe of infb* 
nor condition many of the daily artkle&Tsf^ 
confumption. Vegetable aliment feems to be 
better adapted to the more indolent clafs of 

citizens^ 
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cili/ens. The labouring part of focicty re¬ 
quire a larger proportloa of animal food. 
Tut it is often difiicnrt for the ntea'iier fort 
to procure for thcmfclvcs fuitablc* fubf^- 
(^ncc, and more dificult for their fuperioKs 
to abftain from improper gratifications. / 

If I were not A!c::andcr, faid the Princ^ 
of Maccuon, I would chufe to be Diogenes. 
Yet the generality of people would rather 
imitate the condufl; af Ariftippusi, who, for 
the pageantry of a court, and the plcafures 
of a luxurious table, could forego inde- 
pendence, and defeend from tire dignity of 
philofophy to the adulation of Kings ' 

^The condud however ofnlanklnd, in uncor- 
rupted times, was more conformable to na- 
tur-'^and their reafon taught them to form 
^ iKich habits and combinations as were moT^ 
^'^'ng.ruous* wnth their external condition. 
Different fyflcms of policy grow out 
of thefe coii\binations; and ufages and 
A a laws 

» 



laws relative to climate make a capital 

«. 

figure in aaiient jegifla^ion. Even fu|)er- 
llition,' on fomc occafion?, has proved a 

p 

guardiati of public manners, and a ufeful 

jjf'jxiliary to Icgiflative power. Abftinence 

^:pm. the flefh of animals, abftinence 

from wine, frequent put ideations, and other 

exteriral obfervances among the Indians, 

< 

the Pcrfians, the Arabians, how abfurd fo- 
ever if -transferred to other countries", form¬ 
ed on the occafions, and in^ihe countries 
where they were inftituted, important 
branches of political bjconomy. The 
Egyptians preferibed by law a regimen 
for^their Kings. In feme inftances, cer¬ 
tain rules of praportion were eftabliftied ; 
andfuifableto the different dalles of citizens, 
there was a fpecial allotment of aliq^nt 
«prefcribed by the religion of Brama. The 
Chriftian difpenfatidn alone, diyinfe in~1t« 
origin, and defigned to be univerfal, de- 
feends not to local inftitutiops; but, leav¬ 
ing the detai/.s of policy to the rulers of 
/3 nations. 
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nations, inculcates only thofe pure and ef~ 
fe'ntial doftrines.’ whicji are adapted to all * 
climates and goveriftncnts. Yefr the FedaJtty 
• the Shajier, the Koran, and other arftient 
codes, which afford, in one view, fo {tick¬ 
ing examples of credulity and fanatic|(fm, 
•may be regarded, in another, as monu¬ 
ments of human fagacity. Happy had it 
been for the world, if the founders of reli- 
gion'and government had feparated, in fuch 
cafes, the pure gold from the drofs, and 
connived only at illufio’ns connedted with 

public felicity.* It were often happy for 

« 

rude tribes, if they were taught a local*fu- 
perflition, how abfurd foever ip its ^tails,* 
that tended to preferve the fimplicity of 
their morals, and debantd them .in many 
jnlfances from adopting foreign cuftoms 
and manners. How fortunate would'"^ 
fiave*besn for the Indian tribes, through¬ 
out the continent of North America, if 
they had been debarred by thefolemn'fanc- 
A a 2 *1 tions 



tions of a religion, as abfurd as that of Ma- 
liumet, from the ufe of; intoxicating li¬ 
quors ! a< pcaclice derived to them from Eu¬ 
ropean commerce, and which contributes, 
iii^cnewhcmifphere, more, perhaps, tlian 
any, other caufe, to thcdeflrudion, and what 
is worfe, to the debafement of the fpccics. ■ 

Our voyages of difeovery, which in forae 

• ^ 

refpeds are fo honourable, and calculated 
for-aoblc ends, have never yet been happy 
for any of the tribes of mai,ikind vlutcd by 
us» The vices of Europe have already con¬ 
taminated the Otaheitean blood. Vv'hctlicr 
the ilnglilh or French navigators Lave 

been the finl: authors of die dreadful c:i;a- 

( 

ruity which now aftlidu tliat race, ir isi of 
little importance to decide. AViiilc lo odi^. 
ous a cliarge is retorted Oii each ^othev 
by ihofe nations, the natives of lire 
happy iilapd, fo cruelly abufed, will have 

caufc* 
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canfe to lament for ages, that an^ Eii- 

• * 

ropcan vcll'cl ever touched tlieir lliores. 

< • • • 

Etlix, lieu niniiiim fclix! fi lutora 
turn-—. 

Moral depravity is a fertile fourceCof 
phyfical ills to individuals, to families, 
and to nations. Nor are the ills inhcrcHit 
only in tl\e race which bred the difordcr. 
They fpread from race to race, and are 
often CiltalL *d, in cdl their maiigrat)'', .on 
poftcrity. ' Thus liereditary difteraper has a 
foundation in the natural, as In the moral 
world. Kor does this refle^l: upon eternal 
juhicc, or breed confulion in the nnive^fc, or * 
derogate from the fum of its perfedions. If 
we are punifhed for the vices, *we are 

t 

rewarded too for the virtues of our fathers 
Thcfe oppohtc princijiles of exaltation anc 
'^^bafemetrt tend to the equilibrium of th( 
fyftcm. They ferve alfo to a farthei 

^nd; they ferve to draw clofer the uci 

•» 
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of humanity, to remind us of our duty, by 
reminding us of the relations of our be¬ 
ing ; an’d 6f thofe inSiflTolifble connexions 
anc|^ dependencies which unite us with 
t^e paft, and will unite us with all fuc- 
ce^ding ages. 
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• • 

Note [/f], p. 3 ^ 1 . 

O F the efficacy of found regimen in pr^ 
ferving health, under all the variety 
climate to which mankind are apt to be expofed, 
there occcurs a memorable example in the late 
voyage round the world by Capt. Cook, fo juftly 
reprefetued to the Royal Society, by his elegant 
and learned encomiaft. That navigator, whofe 
melancholy fatft is, at tjie moment Ijm ^iting, 
lamented by pll Europe, “ with a company of 
“118 men, performed a voyage of three years 
“ and eighteen days, throughput all the climates 
♦‘from 52° north to 71° fouth latitude, with 
“the lofs of a fingle man only by difeale:” a 
proportion fo moderate, thaf the bills of mor- 
“ tality, in no climate or condition of fociety, can 
furnilji fuch another example. 

Note [ 5 ], p. 353. 

GRACE, indeed, in the fpirit of the 
courtier, the poet, and the man of plea- 
fyre, approves the temporizing fyft€m of Arif- 

A a 4 *1 tippus. 
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tippus,' rather than.th£ auftere rigour of Dioge¬ 
nes. The pedantry of the latter was furely ex- 
ceflive. But it was the txcefs of that free, 
manly, and independent.fpirit,^ which is allied to 
truj glory, and formed the heroifm of antiquity. _ 

Si pranderet olus patienter, regibus uti 
Nollct Ariftippus j 

was the judgment of the cynic-, and the re¬ 
ply of Ariftippus is rather fmart than folid ; 

■ . - Si fciret regibus uti, 

Faftjdiret olus, qui me notat. —— 

Hpr. 1 . i. ep. 17. 



ESSAY XI. * 


OF FASHIONS THAT PREDOMINATE AMONjf 
VARIOUS TRIBES OF MANKIND. ^ 

• 

T he magnitude of external annoyance 
being variable with the maxims of 
•political occoncmy, and the rules .of civil 
life, it is the prerogative • of every people 
to hold the balance of good and evil, and 
to raife or to deprefs the fcSle of their own 
felicity. To the abufe of this preroga-. 
tive, not to any una\,terable * conlfTtu- 
*tion of things, may be .aferibed what- 
ever <is moft wretched or humiliating in 
, the condition of human fociety. Abfurdi- 
ij^ies of, various defeription in artificial 
manners, arc often deftrudtive of health 
and vigour, and even tend to diveft the 
• • • natural 
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natural form of its fymnietry and per- 
fedion, . , 


^The jcuftom of painting the body with 
futh rude materials as the favage life af- 
Qjrds, is a pradice which, in the infancy 
Of fociety, appears to have been almoft 
univerfal. It is reforted to at firft as an ob¬ 
vious prefervative againft the inclemency 
of the feafons, the impreffions of the fun, 
moleftation from infeds, or other external, 
annoj'uncE. But, this invention, like every 
other, was fufccptible of, refinement. No 
Ipnger adjufted «to the ftandard of conve- 
niency alone, it became fubjed to the ca- 
prire and' viciffitude of fafhion; and the 
cmbellifhment .of the outward perfon,' 
which was at firft little attended to, er re¬ 
garded as a collateral confideration, cam^ 
in time to be the principal objed., Quch' 
fantafiical decorations are worn as enfigrw 
of dignity, and ferve as fo many badges of 

♦ diflinc-' 
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diftindion among favage tribes. This in¬ 
vention may be traced up to remote artti- 

• • 

quity in the cuftqms of the European na¬ 
tions. It was reduced to an art amon^ 
the antient Britons; and the Caledonians, 
the moft antient inhabitants of the Northern ^ 
parts of the ifland, were, from their beSngi 
peculiarly addided to this art, denominated 
PrV7/ by the Romans. Not content with* 
fuch reprefentations^ as were pradficable by 
the colouring of paint alone, without de¬ 
triment to the perfon', thqfe r«#s* n3»ions 
often infcribed theif defigns with a weightier 
band, and by adtual incifions into the body^ 
rendered the impreffions indelible. Thus 
a practice, at firft innocent, or*falut»y, 
^became, by degrees, pernicious; and while 
it aimed at farther decoration, or at emble- 
,, matical expreflSon, tended in reality to de¬ 
form the fpecies. 


By the progrefs of fociety, fuch fafhions 
have long firice difappeared in Europe. 

But, 
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But, if we furvey the condition of rude 

nations in various corners of the world, we 

♦ • 

find the human frame degraded by cuftoms 
ftill mpre violent and unnatural. Nor is*it 
in the option of individuals to embrace, or 
^to refill fuch cuftoms. The violence is fre- 
/luftitly, by the impofition of parents, ren¬ 
dered almofl: coeval with exiftence. The 
'body, in its infant ftate, more pliant and 
duftile, is more ealily, divefted of* its juft: 
proportions, and the limbs, and members 
are ‘tiietf capable of being moulded into 
a variety of unnatural and artificial forms, 
impracticable in maturer years. If dif- 
tortions, then, of feature and perfon, 
arc?^thusbarly introduced, more ferious and 
extenfivc confequences may poflibly arife' 
from the fame fource, 

When the violence is direded, as among 
the Chinefe and fome other nations, to the 
extremities of the body, fituated at a dif- 
tancc from the principal orgin of fcnfatioh, 

the 
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the effeO: on the animal (economy is more 
fuppo^table, and thc^ vitals,of the conftitu* 
tion probably eluvte the* injury; huCj un¬ 
fortunately, the impreffion is often* made 
where the conilitution is moft vulnerable, 
and the more fenfible parts fuftain a fhoclc.'^ 
annoying to the whole nervous fyftem.‘ 
Among one people, to flatten the dimen- 
fionc of the bead ; among another, to ren- * 
der it nfore convex, parents have recourfe 
to the moft flioc,king expedients of art, and 
the natural guardians of infancy b^mfi 
its chief tormentors^ The names by which 
certain Indian tribes in North America have, 
been diftinguifticd, are expreflive of fuch 
unnatural charaderiftics. ^The CTaraibl?5s 
of the Weft Indies, by cor^trivances and 
applications of art nearly fimilar, have 
'Acquired a call of phyfiognomy altogether , 
jpeculiar# The Indians*of Afia are not en¬ 
tirely exempted from the fame odious 
abufes j but the principal feat of jhe enor- 
• * • ^ mity 
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mity is certain regions of Africa, where the 
arf of disfiguring the ‘human perfon fs, if I 
may-fay fo, alraoft the^only art which has 
made fuch progrefs among the rude inhabit¬ 
ants, as to mark their departure from a 
ftate of nature. 

% 

In fuch deplorable fafliions, which ftiflc 
the voice of nature, the fufferers, and the 
authors of the fufferiogs, almofi: equally 
claim comraiferation. But, to diftort the 
•nafcar lOrm with an avawed purpofe of 
Ueyanging the intelled-uals of man,' is a 
condud fo flagitious and enormous as has 
never ftained the manners of favage and 
iTiitutofed tribes ; yet, not many ages ago, 
even this enormity exifted in the mannet's 
of Europe, where, in various inftances, 
the forming fools for the entertainment of 
the great, was the ultimate end .propofl d 
in mutilating the human figure. 


The 
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The recital of fuch examples fills huma- ' 
nity'with horror ;• and the pofllbility of 
their exiftence W 9 uld Irardly be adpiiited in 
a cultivated period, did not hiftory eftablilh 
the fads upon inconteftible authority, and 
number them among the corruptions which, 
are found in fo many focieties of men, to 
degrade the dignity of our fpecies. 


Therefis a variety of other cuftoms among 
.rude tribes, which take their rife from the 
illufions of imagination. ,In olSWvH'^ the 
gradations of colpur among the races of 
mankind, our ideas of beaaty are often «n; 
lirely governed, or greatly influenced, by a 
regard to the moft general formtf nafure 
• wc are accuftomed to contemplate. Among 
a natjpn of Blacks, the White; afnong a 
nation of Whites, the Black was never the 


'Approved complexion^, 
an ambiguous race, 


The Hottentots, 
equally allied to 


either extreme, are at pains to deepen the 


fhade 
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fhade of black, as if to maintain a con¬ 
formity with thf prevailing complexibn of 
Africa. .On the other hand, the Moors of 
Barbary, the counterpart of the Hottentots 
in the northern hemifphere, who pofiefe, 
like them, the medium of complexion, 
difeover little predile<9:ion for either ex¬ 
treme, w'hich is owing probably to an al- 
moft equal correfpondence with African and 
European nations. Upon the farne prin¬ 
ciple, the copper colour of the Americans’ 
is regarded among them as a criterion of 
beauty ; and it feems to be the objeft of 
art, by painting the face with vermilion, 

to maintain, in all its perfedion, thepredo- 

€• *• 

minant complexion of the Indian race. Even^ 
the univerfal principles of tafte, when not 
duly regulated, may lead to egregious abufe. 
Unequal degrees of beauty, of elegance,, 
and of ftrength, fintcr into t;he '^arioui" 
contexture of the human body; and all 
attempts are vain to fuperinduce by vio- 

‘ lence 
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knee or art, that perfedlcJn which is denied, 
by .nature. Conjiitutional blemifhes or 
defers may be heighten*ed by too^eager a 
,defire to abolifh them; and by the violent 
fubftitution of other proportions and linea¬ 
ments than arc confident with the primeval 
configuration of the parts, though more cega- 
formable, perhaps, to fome ideal ftandard 
of perfedion. But fome of the more fla¬ 
grant examples of violence done the perfon, 

• • 

to be metwithin the cuftoms of rude tribes, 
are neither authortfed nor 49%*geJkd -by 
any perception of beauty, ^hey are ^e- 
figned, in reality, to croate oppofite etop- 
tions, and arc didated by the ferocity of 
warlike people on pur^ofe to* conftund* 

• their ehemies by appearances fcarcely hu¬ 
man. The gentler fex, whofe conllant aim 

• is to improye the beauty of the outward^ 
form,^and who fubdue mankind only by, 
their charms, even in the African climates, 
never deviate fo far from nature. In the 

B b iiland 
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ifland of Biflao, I'lear to the river Gambia, 
the matrons are dreffed, in decent attire; 
and the perfons ‘of ^ th*e young, though 
without all fort of apparel, are not un¬ 
adorned. The degrees of embellifhment 
indicate rank and condition ; and the eldeft 
daughter of the reigning monarch is diftin- 
guiftied from the other ladies of the court by 
elegance of painting, and the richnefs of 
her bracelets. But all the happier .refine- 

t * 

ments of fancy are difregarded in the appa¬ 
ratus 

. ' ' 

The Giagas, thofe bloody cannibals of 
Africa, who arc regardlefs of natural as of 
• mor^Ji beauty, aflume the moft infernal af- 
pe£t to render thdmfelves more formidable 
to other'tribes. 'The fame principle autho- 
rifes the abufe of perfon among various In- 
"^dian tribes in North America ; and autho- 
rifed it, according to the Roman Ififtofian*, 

* Tacit, de Mor. Germ. 

# 

' among 
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among a tribe of the intient Germans.* 
But* an afped fo tremendous to a foreign 
enemy, may become venerable aoK^ig peo^ 
fie of the fame tribe. The dignity of the 
expreffion is more confidered than the de¬ 
formity off the pidure. The beautiful 
is abforbed in the fublime; and the 
fpedacle, how odious foever in itfelf, 
is endured as deferiptive of the degrees 
of hei^ifm and jmartial valour;, virtues 
chiefly refpeijied in a rude age. 

Religious fanaticifni, it may alfo be ob- 
ferved, is frequently atiother fource* ef 
the moft wretched debafement. Pe- 
nances, mortifications, Monkifli feverities, 
and a number of flagrant obfervances, in 
the fitual of fuperftition, that annoy our 
frame, have, to the difgrace of the world, 
been rfleemed meriterrious in the fight of 
Heaven ; as if one fpecies of guilt could be 
expiated by another; or, as if. 'to deform 
B b 3 , and 
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and aliufe our nAture, could ever be ac¬ 
ceptable to the author of all beauty and -ex¬ 
cellence. 

< . • * 

« 

But it is not neceflary to carry our re- 
fearches anxioufly into the principles which 
have concurred to the introdudion and 
cftablifliment of fo many abfurd cuftoms 
among mankind. It is fufEcient to obferve, 
that the cuftoms themlelves, fron> what 
fountain focver they flow, are often at- 
tendeJwitli confequences ho lefs deftrudive 
than odious. Thus what ?/ifes from human 
fqjly may become undlftinguifliable from 
the original workmanfhip ; or rather, cer¬ 
tain ^iftindions, at firft adventitious, may 
become the chaj-aderiftics of a tribe, and 
even be in part tranfmifllble and heredi¬ 
tary to future generations. The cuftoms 
indeed under review*belong chieflyt to an 
unpoliflied ftate of fociety; but they are 
often fucceeded bv others of a tendency 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat fimilar. Th^ fwathing of in*- 

fants, the confinement of drefs, and other 

• • • 

abfurd pradices in pur oeconom^, iinpre- 
• cedented among barbarians, might be men- 
.tioned as counterparts of the fame violence 
among poliflied nations. In general, per¬ 
haps, the hardy difclpUne of early times is 
more aufpicious to health, vigour, and fyni- 
metry of form, than the more refined <ful- 
ture and fofter habits of a luxurious age. 
But w’drou^ running the parallel of public 
manners in different perio^'^oF'^i.vil'pro- 
grefs, it may bok affirmed, that fome of the 
groffcr and more heinods abufes we'have 
here remarked, are irrecoverably deftruc- 
tive of the human figuce, and perh^s re- * 
motely touch the fprings£)f our intelledlual 
frafne. There being then fuch a variety 
of effects, immediately of phyfical produc- * 
tion,* which can be traced up to a moral 
original; it is proper to diftinguifh and fe- 
parate that order of fecond caufes which is 
B b 3 , regulated 
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< f 

regulated by the rl^folutions and condud of 
men, from the indejiendent and immutable 
influence of external tilings. 

< * 
But moral fentiment, exclufive of its 
breaking forth into adioii, by its filcnt and 
internal movements in the human breaft, 
affedsjin nofmall degree, tfie beauty, health, 
and perfedion of our organized fyftem; 
and this connedion of things, though more 
rarely the objed of attention, ought not to 
be everiocJistu in explaining ihedivcrfity of 
appearances in the’various tribes of man¬ 
kind' 



PF THE TENDENCY OF MORAL CHARACTER TO 
DIVERSIFY THE HUMAN FORM. 


^■^HE mind isfelf is often the. original 
feat oS diforder which is transferred 


to the anirqal fyftem. In thejiiftory orin- 
dividuals, it is x>bvious to obferve, th.at a 
diftempercd imaginatioft, and irregular 
pafTions, frequently prey upon the body, 
wafte its vigour, and, even * haften its 
diflblution. Judging than from analogy, 
it feems not unreafonable to expert, that 
the paffions, to which fociety is occa- 
fionally obnoxious, Tnay be produdtive of 
fimilar effeils upon the multitude, ap¬ 
pear in exterior fymptoms, . impair the 
’ ’ B b 4 . foundnefs 
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foundncfs of pubiic health, and enervate 
the ptjinciple of animal ,life. What fprm 
of fociety is moft 'open to this annoyance, 
is a problem which, perhaps, the hiftory oC 
the fpecies is not able to refolve. But, in 
general, it may be pronounced of human 
life, that the vindictive, the envious, and 
unfocial paffions are hoftile to the pofleflbr, 
while all the oppofite emotions diffufe a 
kindlier influence over our animal .frame. 

f 

“ Howmiferable are the damned! faid Saint 
“Cl3thef!iit4.f'Genoa; 'they are no longer 
“ capable of love.” So clofois the focial union, 
thatdf the fiercefli tyrant that ever exifted 
in human form was doomed to be himfelf 

'the «xecutioner of his bloody ediCls, the 

« 

victims of his tyranny would become the 
inftrumehts of his punilhment, and the*lor- 
ture inflicted would be more than he could 
endure. The little tyrant of Greece, whom 
the Hecuba of Euripides chafed from the 
public theatre, all bathed in tears, retained. 
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in defiance ofhimfelf, thi fenfibility of na-' 
tura. And if the.heart is thus liabk to be 

fubdued by fi<Stion, how Ihould it fuftain, 

» * • • 

jn fimilar circumftances, the a(^ual pre- 
_ » 

fence of woe ? To be callous to fuch im- 
preffions, is to be more or lefp than man ; 
and, even where virtue is extin£l, our or¬ 
ganized fyftem is liable to be affeded by 
this powerful fympathy of minds. • 

• • 

Varieties of national charaiSter weobfcrve 

* • 

imprinted on the pliyfiognoItVy oT nations. 
The fevefal qualities of levity or vanity, 
dignity or pride, pufilla«imity, fortitude, 
dulnefs, vivacity, ferocity, meeknefs, and a 
thoufand nicer gradations of hioral*cha- 
rafter, rife up in the vifage, and mark the 
exterior of man. Individuals, it is allowed, 
are often found devoid of the charafleriftics 
that ^predominate in the family, in the 
tribe, or in the nation to which they be¬ 
long, while they retain, neverthelefs, all 

the 
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the ufual marled of thofe charafteriftics. 
Hence, phyfiognomy is a delufive aft; men 
are belied by appeacances^ till at laft the 
genuine ^rxpreflion of the-individual is in¬ 
terpreted, and declares the fallacy of more 
equivocal atjid general figns. Thefe ge¬ 
neral figns, the accumulated cffedl, per¬ 
haps, of prevailing habk for generations, 
may become congenial to a race; and, 
being wrought into the Qrganizatiort, can¬ 
not be effaced at once by th,e abfence of 
the cautes which.contributed to their for- 

t 

mation. To corrc£l, and»to eflabliftv men¬ 
tal *liabir, is th^ prerogative of a moral 
agent; but the lineaments and proportions 
of tfie boJy are liot variable with the gra¬ 
dations of intell£<-lual improvement; and 
hence the mind is fo often at variance with 
the forms which the countenance affumes, 
in confequence of its primaeval caft. «When 
the moft exalted genius of antiquity, by 
the exertion of this prerogative, had re-. 

forme4 
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formed and ennobled all* the features of 
his ckaral3:er, a phyiiognomift, by the-rrules 
of art, judged of himt from his^ cpnftitu- 
tional propenfities. Some latitude, how- 

t 

ever, is allowed to man in this adjuftment 
of things. He can often conceal or difguife 
his fentiments by the fuppreffion of the na¬ 
tural fign; he can affume appearances,^ 
without the feelings to which they belong. 
In the'exercifc o^ this talent he difplays 
.confummate addrefs : and artificial Ian- 
guage, more at command^ faToiirs the de¬ 
ceit, and countervails the language of na¬ 
ture. Such artifices confer, if I mayTa^ 
fci, a falfe and temporary phyfiognomy, 
that violates the connedijn of tilings, *and 
belies the fyftcm of the mittd. So difficult, 
howiver, and laborious, is this effort of art, 
that the mofldexterous diflemblers, aided by 
all the; power of.wortk, often fail in the at¬ 
tempt. A writer, profoundly verfed in the hu¬ 
man ehara£ter,yet more difpofed to heighten 
* • 
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• 

its bTemiflies thqn' its peifedions, has re¬ 
marked, in one o'!: the grcatcft ftatcfmen of 
his time, this ftriiggle Between art and na¬ 
ture. * It is, indeed, true,” fays Deap 

r 

Swift of my Loi'd Somers, “ that no man is 
** more apt to take fire upon the leaft. ap- 
“ peai'ance of provocation, which temper he 

ftrives to fubdue with the utmoft violence 

* 

upon hirnfelf; fo that his breaft has been 
“ feen to heave, and his eyes to.fparkle 
“ with rage, in thofe very moments when. 

r 

“ Jiis and the Ladence of his voice, 

“ were in tfic humblefl; and fofteft manner. 

<> 

‘‘ Perhaps that force upon his nature may 
“ caufe that infatiable love of revenge 
v^ich his detrailors lay to his charge, 
w’ho confequently reckon diffimulation 
“ among his chief perfections ‘ 

To form faife con^binations is not only 
difficult, but the execution probably is al- 

• HiBory of tlie four Uft Year* of ihe Queen. 

' ways 
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ways iraperfeil; and henci the great mafters * 
in exprdffion, whether (jraiors, or a£t«rs on 
the ftage, muft^ende^ivour to feeall the 
•motions they would difplay to advantage- 
'fhat becoming attitude, that arrangement of 
feature they would affume, is found attain¬ 
able only by the medium of correfponJltjg 
fentiment. Thus the connection of things 
is maintained, and we are not deceived, 
unlefs *by attributing a folidity anciperma- 
■ nency to fenjiments which have fo unfub- 
ftantial ant} perilhing an exiljence. This 
illufion of imagination, praClifed on them- 
felves, and by which alone they comptffs 
their ends, may even fw'ay the moral cha-, 
rafter. In often perfc<tating the hero, 
there is acquired a caft of heroifm j and in 
perfonaling mean wretches, there is danger 
of aftual debafement; for fentiments find 
an eafy |ngrefs thrdugh the imagination 
into the heart, and the occafional fentiments 
of the after may become the habitual prin- 
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cipics of the mant Thus, the profligate of 

libertine, long adted, abates the Jo^c of de- 

• « 

corum : and he who.can fuftain the cnthu- 
fiafin of,any virtue, though in a borrowed 
charader, has probably appropriated tp 
himfelf fomp (hare of its real energy. It is 
tips mode of proceeding which diferimi- 
nates the ador of genius, from the inferior 
ifiimic, whofe talents are exhaufted in the 
tranfeript of vifible figns,, regardlefs of their 
foundation in the human mind. In the . 
one cafe, the* reprefentation is juft and na- 
. rural; in the other, aukward and inani- 
mafed; and, byfuch criterion, a fagacious 
obferver will diftinguifli real excellence 
* from mechanical .imitation in the fiditious 
drama, as in thp drama of the world, can¬ 
dour from afFedation, and the truth of cha¬ 
rader from diffimulation and impofture. 

t 

f 

c 

In the interpretation of natural figns, 
there is ai\, obvious diftindion to be made 

between 
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• • 

between fuch as imply immediate feeling-, 
and |he \nore general, wnich, witbowf re¬ 
ference to the prefent fta’te of the mind, 

• • • • 

intimate its hajbitual and predominant 
‘temper; as, for inftance, an occafional^ 
ftart of good-humour differs from the 
propcnfity which conflitutes a good-hu- 

4 

moured man, fo diiTer their refpeifiive figns. 
But as frequent returns of the emotion de¬ 
clare the propenflty, fo frequent returns of 
^the correfponding fign tend ultimately to 
the eftablifliment of *a fixed ami pif?hian«nt 
criterion in' the corporeal texture. The 
particular figns, where nq artifice is ufet], 
are never equivocal; and compofe the firft 
eleihents of language. But, as* has ■ Seen * 

• before obferved, between the general figns 
and die temper a repugnancy may often 
fubfift. In the one cafe, the evidence is ex- 

• plicit in the other, it is only prefumptive. 
The former conftitution was expedient or 
necelTary for the purpofes of focial inter- 

^ourfe; 
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courfe; but it vjas neither neceflary nor 
expecijent, that t'he charafler of ^le ijiind 
fhould be legible’in the countenance, and 

• 4 • , 

in the full view of every b.ebolder. ^ 

Upon the whole, it may be concluded, 
that the mental qualities and the corre- 
fponding figns are not ^ncceflarily coinci¬ 
dent, or the refult of one phyfical arrange¬ 
ment, but ftand rather in the relation of 

, I 

caufe and effedl; the latter growing out of, 
the forflter, in cqnfcqrfence of thofe myfte- 
rious laws 'which pervade the fyftem of 
man. Thus mojral fentimentdiverfifies the 
outward form; and though the varieties 
• whkh ind-lcate national charader, may of¬ 
ten be equally confiftent with health and 
vigour;' yet, in certain circumftanccs of 
fociety, there is reafon to believe that the 
predominant feelmgs.of our nature become * 
highly injurious to the animal ceconomy. 

,,5 
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Let us fuppofe a t^e of mankind 
reduted'to a fitUation .the moft Tiumi- 
liating and calaqiitous; cramped ki their 
ihtelledual exertions by ;an illiberal dif- 
cipline; prone to the fentimenis they* 
muft learn to diflemble, and averfe from 
other fentiments they are obliged to counter¬ 
feit; at perpetuaF variance with fortune f 
and led, by the rigour of its perfecutions, to 
cherilh’ the odious, the rancorous, the 
* vindidive, to^the excjufion of all th^entler 
paflions. Under fuch ‘circumflances, it 
were contrary to fhe whole analogy of na¬ 
ture, if the bodily conftitution remaine’d 
found and untouched. Nor is ^he picture • 
^ we have drawn copied frt)m imagination, 
and afliimed merely on th< prerogative of 
hypothefis. The original is, perhaps, to 
^ be contemplated in the hiftory of the 
antienf wKirld; among the bondmen of 
Judea, the helots of Sparta, the fubjeds of 
domeilic tyranny among the Romans. The 

condition 
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I 

condition of thdl^e tribes was indeed fuffici- 
ently wretched yet fdch as, in ^fonfe re- 
fpeits,’ might aloioft esscite envy, when 
compared with that feVerer dcftiny, lo 
which the maxims of modern policy have 
condemned, in another hemifphere, a large 

proportion of the fpecies. 

# 

c. 

Of all the nations of antiquity, the Athe¬ 
nians treated flaves with moft humanity; 
the Spaxtan5,with the Jeaft. I'f, in the treat¬ 
ment of their women, the Spartans have 
appeared worthy of fifch fuperior praife; 
in this other branch of public manners, they 
arg far ^inferior to the rival ftate. The 
moft wanton debafement of flaves entered 
into the avowed plan of their civil difei- 
plioe. The helots were even compelled 
to commit vice, in order to infpire an 
ablmrrence of it in the Spartan youth; to 
befot themfel'TOs with intoxicadc^ .Uqum's, 

4h order to afford a of mod^ation to 

*■ , 
the 
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ft 

the free citizen. But h<^ Ihocking is that 
policy Vhich fporied wim huraanitynn one 
forta, to give it dignity in anqfhfr; and 
«uthorifed a breach of morality, with a 
view to enforce its precepts ! It is equalleii 
perhaps only by the policy of ^me modern 
ftates, who are faid to encourage or con¬ 
nive at the corruption of their priefts, witlj 
a view to check the influence which fupdV- 
ftitiou ’is apt to give to that order of men 
. over the mirids of the people. 

The Cryptia^ or ambulcade, by which the 

dark and infidious murder of the helots 
• * • * 
was authorifed by law, cafts a difmal Ihade 

oh the whole fabric of Spartao juriipru-* 

dence. It implies a degree of barbarity to 

which, it muft be owne’d, there is no 

t 

parallel even in the black code, or in the pre- 

, fent regulations of any European ftaite. There 

• 

is, hoxfever, ground to believe that fo (hock¬ 
ing an inilitution was fuggcfted on a general 
revolt of the flavesjby theapprehenfion of 
C c 2 • * public 
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public danger, difgraced not the fyftem 
of Lycurgus, nor the-purer agoS of the 
Spartau commonwealth. ^In general, the 
condition of antient flaves-waa lefs unhappy. 

• The Qironia of the Greeks, the Saturnalia 
of the Romans, could even invert the 
^iftindion of ranks. Slaves, on thefe fefti- 
. vals, were ferved by their mafters; and all 
ranks of men were reminded, by an admi¬ 
rable e|iabli{hment, of that primitil^e equa¬ 
lity which was fuppofed to h^ye fubfifted in* 
T * ’ 

thb reign of Saturn, and the golden age. 

Some intervals of freedom were thus per¬ 
mitted ; fome fllort refpite to the wretched. 
But the negrjj tribes are unacquainted with 
any fuch indulgences. And, without tax¬ 
ing their American mafters with an inhu- 
« 

inanity beyond the nations of antiquity, we 
may obferve peculiar circumftances in their 
deftiny that enhance its rigoqr. ^ Their 
mafters, without being more inhuman by 
nature, are, in pradice, more unjuft. An- 
• ' tieht 
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tient flaves found a rcfug^^n the fyppathy 
of their Aafters, which the negroes Jb not 
fo eafily excite. » Thefr features anti com- 
pfexion, regarded as natural badgds of in¬ 
feriority, feem to mark them out for fervi- ^ 
tude; and, furnifliing an occaffon for un- 
reafonable contempt, or antipathy ap* 
proaching to hatred^ extinguifli that fellovv- ’ 
feeling with their fufferings, by which 
their grievances wcfuld often be lightened, 
and the hand ©f the oppreflbr ^ifarm«d. 

» 

Hatred, envy, a’nd revenge grow up na¬ 
turally under fuch fufferings. But the love* 
of liberty, the moft ftubborn principle • 
^ of the heart, is at length eradicated. Self- 
reverence is gone; and emaftcipatioa itfelf 

* i 

caanot reftore them to the honours of hu- 
jnan nature. In lime, they view them- 
felves aknoft in the light in which they are 
viewed by their rulers ; and it is thus they 

finally acquiefee in their deftiny,-and ceafe 

* * * • 

C c 3 • even 
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even to think like free men, after having 
long Seafed to be*free. ^ 

* * * ♦ 

If then the unfortunate.natives of Afric?, 

. the fubjeds of our diflionourable and odious 
commerce,.do, in reality, degenerate in the 
yarious regions to which they are transferred, 

. and, far from multiplying, cannot even keep 
^ip the number of the ftock without perpe¬ 
tual recruits, it is not ipaprobable that the 
infolenceof tyranny, and the violence oflfered. 
to'ihe ftubborn paffions and feelings of na¬ 
ture, contribute as largely, to that degeneracy 
in‘their frame, as the fmart of the rod, or 
malignity of climate, or the labours they 
are* forced to ensure. 

i 

The* redudion of the negro tribes to 
perpetual fervitude was contended for in tlis 
fifteenth century, on this notable ground,* 
“ that they had the colour of the damned.’* 
can only Be occupied in an 
. ignorant • 


This ground 
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ignorant and fuperftitious a^e. But the ar- 
gum«ntSj^ by which the *fame con’dud: is 
ftill attempted to be. vindicated^ Jthough 
iBore fubtle and refined, are equally repug¬ 
nant to reafon, to humanity, and to founds 
policy. Thofe arguments have accordingly 
been refuted, from all thefe confideration^ 
by fome of the mojfi refpedtable writers^In, 
our own and other nations; by Hume, by 
Smith, by Montefquieu; and, in a manner 
.the moft decifive and animated, by an au- 
thor'^, who unites to the.warmeft zeal*for 
the rights of mankind, a comprehenfive 
knowledge of their interefts; and who has 
adorned a work, abounding in various and 
ufeful information for all nations, with all 
the lights of philofophy, and all the fplen- 
' /dor of eloquence. But the convidion of 
*^*^ert of fcience is not the convidion of the 
crowd# aijd has often but little weight 

♦ Hift. Phil, et Polit. tome iv. p, 161 ct fuiv. 

. • . Cc4 ’ . with 
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with the rulers nations; to whom alone 
it belongs, by pr,ohibitrng the im^ort&tion 
of flaves .under the* fevered penalties, to 
annihilate for ?ver a traffic which throw% 
.fo great a ftain on the political ceconomy of 
modern agee. 

. The late refolution of the Quakers in 
Pennfylvania to emancipate their negro 
flaves, feems to evidence- a degree of pure 
and difmterefted virtue in that people, be-' 
yoiid the Qsample of the moft virtuous 
communities of antient tiihes. 

c 

^ The love of civil liberty is furely a gene¬ 
rous paffion; ySt is it capable of being 
combined with* the love of domination: 

t * 

and it may perhaps be affirmed, that tlte 

toleration of dobeftic flavery, among the 

• 

Greeks and Romans, tended to Infp^re an 
additional ardour in the caufe of freedom. 
The feveritics iniliided on, their flaves 
* heightened 
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heightened the dread of th^r own eventual 
fuff*ingB. Tyrants at Home, they became 
more jealous of tyranay in their gvil rulers, 
and even impatient under the controul of 
legal dominion. They contemplated poli%. 
tical through the medium of (Jomeftic fer- 
vitude, and became in reality more tena¬ 
cious of civil liberty, by perfifting ^ a, 
conduffc that rendered them more uh- 
worthy of it. perhaps the fame caufc 
• has been ^produftive of firailar effeds 

in fome of the colonics of Timerica. -Yet 

• » 

the nobleft paffion in the human bread is 
more naturally cherifhed by the love of*juf- 

tice and humanity. And it is referved for 

• ■ • * 

fome happier age to abolifh, throughout the 
new hemifphcre, an infltitution, which has 
,polluted the hiftory of, the freed govern- 
4rffints in the antient world;, 

* • ■ ''.■i 

In fome of the Spanilh provinces, where 
, the negroes are lefs employed nn field-work 

• * than 
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than‘in domcftiefervice, their condition is 

fomewhrat elevated; butjit is by th^ depref- 

fion of another ’part of our fpccies ftill 

more wretched. Submillion is more or 
•> 

lefs humiliating,' from the confideration of 

jn ^ ' 

the perfons to whom it is paid. A child is 
not degraded by fubmiflion to a parent; 


nb” a fubjedl, by allegiance to his lawful 
pynie. But to be expofed to the infults of 
a race of flaves, is theloweft form of debafe- 

^ f 

merit. Tet fuch has been the fortune of 


the native Indians in 'thofe very countries 
where their Sneeftors fuftained the charader 

s 

of flpuriftiing and^happy nations. Among 
th’c inhabitants of the Spanifh colonies, they 
.’■ank^below, the negroes; who, elevated by 
this diftindion, treat them with infolencc 



and fcorn. And it is the infidious policy j 
of the Spaniards, to fow the feeds of dif-\, 
cord and animofity between the two races, ' * 
who will one day perhaps lay afide*their 
mutual rancour, in order to retaliate their 


common. 
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common miferies on theif imperious *raaf- 

ters^ ^ ^ ' 

« • 

The Americaft features and c5m1)lexion, 
fcarcc lefs ofFenfive to the’Europeans than 
the African, allowed equal fcope to their 
antipathies; while thefe antipathies were 
heightened and inflamed by the jeal^fy 
entertained of ‘the vanquilhed. 
thouglj the condition of the Indians is im¬ 
proved by the more recent regulrrtions of 
the Spanilh'policy,,had it l^cn pofllblc for 
their anceftors at the cotiqueft'to have pre- 
dided fo long a teries of calamity, it might 
well have infpired, throughout the empifes 
of Peru and Mexico, fuch a de^erat^refo^ 
• lution, as was adually eSecuted at that sera 
by an Indian tribe in thfe ifland, of Saint 
’Xy Domingo, who unaniraoufly interdided 
%'^’^-tlfemfelves the commerce of fex, that they 
might ftot entail th’eir miferies on a pofte- 
rity. Thus the Indians in thofe regions 

. had 
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had fuffered cxUbdlion, not degradation : 
and who would h^itate to prefer /the firft, 
when alternatives alope are prefented 
by fortune ? , • * 

But the pen drops from my hand, in 
reciting the enormities aded by Euro- 
pea«^ in the new hemifphere. Nor 
ihOuld I have entered fo far into the detail, 
were I not called upon by my fubjed to 
contemplate life from its higheft to its ' 
loweft gradatidn, ,and 'to illuftrate thofe 
moral lituations, which ace fo capable of 
prqdtcing degeneracy in the human frame. 
And fuch confequences may be allowed to 
fbllov# froni the iptimate union of mind 
and body, without favouring thofe fyftems 
of materialifm, which, however falhionable 
in the philofophy of the prefent age, feem 
to confound the moft important dift^ndions 
of our being. The body, as has been ob-- 
ferved, may profper while the mind is de- 
, ' bafed. 
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• • 

bafed. The mind may i^ofper, while the 
body loles of Ita perfedion. Y^t the 
fliocks which are felt in ihe^ tranlition 
from a free andWppy ftate to thjit of fla- 
very and dejeftion, may prove, to the lalf 


degree, injurious to the organization of , 
man. It is not fo much any debafement or 


elevation of the mental powers, thatvfWe 
have fuppofed deftru(£iive, as unnatural ?e- 


ftraint,*a8 the revolt of the fpirit, and the 

• * • 

, intenfity of inward emotion. The limit of 

# I 

this influence over a pfopte, we pretend 
not to fix with, precifion; yet that the 


contagion of the mind,, in a varietjf pf 


ways, affeds the whole animal ceconoray, 
is eftablifhed by the hiftojy of fndividuals,* 


of tribes, and of nations.. And as the 
condition of a flave is by far the moft 
v^etched in the lot of man, fo its ten¬ 
dency is apparently* the moft deftrudive. 
Of this, the hiftory of the negro tribes fur- 
nilhcs an immenfe variety of the moft 
• . raqjancholy 
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* I 

melancholy examples. And it is fuffi- 
ciently' attefted, that .great nu^ibere of 
tlie nat^v^, Indians of America, when they 
found they were treated as flaves by tlje 
.Spaniards, have died of vexation, or de- 
ftroyed themfclves in the frenzy of de- 
fpair. Under the rigour then of fuch 
.di^pline, we may expe£l: the decline of 
the animal fyftem, if not the total extinc¬ 
tion of the degraded r^e. 

But'the pfcrf(?dlion' of the animal is 
not the perfedion of tjje man; neither 
do their infirmities neceffarily correfpond. 
Jt is therefore of more importance to 
‘enqfiire hhw faj moral and civil culture 
affeds the fyftem of the mind, and there¬ 
by creates original and eflential differences 
in the temper and genius of pofterityj a 
queftion which, promifing fome farther 

• V 

openings into the theory of the human 
charader, deferves to be confidered kr 
a feparate Effay. 



ESSAY xiir. 


OF THE HEREDITARY GENIUS OF NATIONS. 

I 

T H E empire of the imagination a*nd 
’the pafliQns, by diverfifying the 

natural forp, and reaching the organiza- 

• * 

tion of map, has appeared to be exteSfive. 
But, ■'without invigorating or enervating 
the principle of mere animal life, perliaips 
his genius and charadter in one age may, 
by the more dired laws ef the'intelledual ' 
ccconomy, affedt the original genius and 
character of fucceeding generations. The 
pjode of this oeconomy we pretend not to 
unfqjd. , It is the oitier of things; it is the 
relation of appearances alone, which is the 
foundation of all juft theory tyith regard to 

the 
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the natural or to the moral world. The con- 
nedioQ of caufe aud efFe^ is, in all caies, a 
myfterious connexion, which no mortal 

*. * ' I 

can unveil. Prior then to,all theory, let ug 
contemplate fome of the appearances in 
civil life. 

*^e reparation of families and the 
diftindion of ranks are cffential to all 
political eftablifliments. ^ No diviuon of 
property, no rules of patrimonial fucceffion, , 
no fumptuary,' no agrarian laws can long 
preferve a parity of rank or fortune among 
any‘people. The greater number, indeed, 
in every ftate, are rendered fubfervient to 
the few; are confounded together in one 
clafs, and compqfe the rude vulgar of man- 

ft 

kind. Thus, in the plan of the Comitia 
of Rome, the people was diftributcd igto 
fix clafles, and every*Roman was allowed 
fome lhare of political power; but the 
loweil clafs gradually funk into negle^, 
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• • 

The whole power of thecomitia was trans- 
fcrred their fuperiorsf,and thofs each 
clafs, though equal ia their colladive Capa¬ 
city, were, as men and as^citizene, of very 
unequal confidcration. • 

I 

• 

Thefeus inftituted at Athens an order pf 
nobility, and debarred the people at large 
from all the honourable fundfions of crvil 
government. Aod if Solon, by permitting 
every citizej? to vote in the public ^embly, 
feemed to ponfer on the* meapeft of *heih 
a fort of political exiftence; yet, even by 
Solon’s plan, the Athenfans were dividfed 
into three clafles, according to the extqnt o^ 
their fortunes, while the nfafs of the people, 
diftind from thefe, were legally .excluded 
from all offices of truft or honour. 

InJSpvta alone ah equality of fortune 
was the aim of the legiflator, and an avowed 
maxim of government. But the expedients 

Dd . • of 
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of Lycurgus wcrfe not effedual for that 
purpcj^i*^ and, evCn in 4he pureft^agea of 
the Commonwealth, the diftinftion of riches 
and poverty was .not totally unknown. ' 


Such is the condition of men in the moft 
democratical ftates. The forms of fociety 
require fubordination ; the detail of affairs 
calls for different occupations; and mankind 
are diftributed into claffes^ to which'belong 
unequal degrees of importance.. 

« 

That the fubdivifion of arts, which is fo 
conducive to theif perfedion, degrades the 
jcharader of the common artizan, is a pro* 
pofition confonaut to the uniform expe* 
rience oi^ civilized nations. The moft fim- 
plc manufadure is executed by the joint 
labour of a number of people, each, of 
whom being expert only in his qwn (pecu¬ 
liar branch, perceives neither the coa<^ 

. n&^on ef defign, nor therefult of the com- 

« 

bination. 
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bination. That fyftematic knowledge be¬ 
longs only to the mafter-af|;tifl:; and the de¬ 
tail of the execution feems to rdfemble, iii 
fome fort, the proceedings of irrfUnd in 
animal life, where we fo often obferve, by* 
the wifdom of nature, a regukr, though 
blind, co-operation of numbers towards aa 
unknown end. * > 

% 

The manufadlure of a piq is a trite ex¬ 
ample, ferviag w’ell tp illuftra^e this fbbdivi- 
fion of laboar. That bufi'nefs » fubdivided 
into about eighleen diftind operati 9 ns, 
which are fometirnes afl performed by 
diAind hands. In manufadures of a ipore, 
complicated fabric, the operations are Aill 
farther fubdivided, and oftdn tend,, among 
the various orders of artizans, to debilitate 

the body, and to engender difeafe. But ex- 

• 

clufiviiy «f this confequence, the life of 
fuch an artizan is filled up with a feries of 
^ion«, which, returning with an infipid 
D d ? • uniform- 
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uniformity, .affords no exercife to genius 
or capacity. And,!'f the.tendency his oc- 
cupatioii, is not counteradijd by fome expe¬ 
dient of •government, he’is fuffered to fail 
into a torpor of intellect, which implies the-, 
abfence or ‘annihilation of every manly 
virtue. Such occupations, in the antient 
yejpu>blic8 of Greece and llome, were con- 
fidered as beneath the dignity of free citi- 

Ik 

zens, and were commonly exercifed by 

flaves. I 

< 

the prefent ftate of the arts among the 
European nations, perhaps the moft re- 
• fpefiable .charader among the inferior 
ranks is bred iJy the profeflion of arms. „ 
' Its fundions, which have morecompafs and 
variety, are more animated and interefting 
than thofe of a mechanical trade. The 

fl 

whole detail of military exercife pbliflies 
and faftiions the body, and even confers 
graces vfrhi'ch elevate the mind. In the , 

breaft 
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breaft of a private foldler, • accordingly, 

there often reigns a*fenfeOf perfonal dignity 

and honour, wMch fcarce ever enters into 
• • • 
the mafs of the people, and is but rarely to 

be met with in men of fuperior affluence 
and figure. A certain call of genius 
and charadcr adheres to cver^ condi¬ 
tion. Different degrees of refinemen/aiid 
civility ^haradterife the various orders of citi- 
^zens; and the dignity or me&nnefs annexed 

^ * '9 * 

to the fphere in which theji^move, is* by 

* 

no violent tranfitjon of imagination, trans¬ 
ferred to their immediate# and even td re¬ 
mote defeendents, and regarded as appen¬ 
dages of pofterity. , * * 

Thus families are formed, where men 
become deftined, from birth alone, to oc¬ 
cupy, in civil fociet-y, more or Icfs exalted 
ftations. * Antiquity of family then implies 
a defeent from a feries of anceftors long fe- 
"parated from the crowd, an^ exalted to 
fome eminence in the ran£:s of Iife» Now, 
bd..3 ' • ^it 
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ration, the refembhnce of childten to pa¬ 
rents is* o*ften confpi’cuous in the features, 
both of body and mind. The one fpecies of 
refemblance is fometimesconfpicuous where 
the other is fcarce difcernible; and the 
other fptcies is fometimes no lefs predomi- 
mnt where the former fubfifts in an infe¬ 
rior, or perhaps in no degree. Tbefe prin¬ 
ciples, though blended oceafionally in their 
ope'*ationB, feem to be diftih( 3 : and inde¬ 
pendent, Various caufes, to us unknown, 
rnafy interrupt fhe law of refemblance in 
the outward form. Various caufes, alike 
‘unknown, m^y interrupt the law of re¬ 
femblance in the moral oeconomy. Thefe ' 
ponnedfions and dependencies we attempt 
not to explore. We know not how far the 
pharafter of parents touches, if we may fay 
fo, the ckments of the amorous paflion, or 
divjerfifies the mode of inftin6t, fo as to 
afFed the progeny of phyfic.al love. It is . 
fufficient, ifgeneral exjperience declare fuch 
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» 

connedions to have a foundation in na¬ 
ture. . •. 

• • 

Admit then,’ that cettain qualities of 
mind, as well as body, are tranfmiffible m 
the firft generation, and do not terminate* 
ther^ j is there not reafon to exped, from 
the accumulated 'efforts of the fame q^ufes, 
that feme general inheritance may be de¬ 
rived in a courfe'of ages, apd confequently, 
that a greater or Igfs propenfity refine¬ 
ment, to civility, and to th« politer arts, 
may be conneded with an illuftrious, or 
more obfeure original ? ‘ 

* *. ! 

But this fpecies of iiffluence, which is 
ftridly moral, ought to be variable in every 
country, with the order, the policy, and the 
arrangements of civil fociety. It is the ge¬ 
nius of .popular and free governments tc 
annihilate, in fome fort, family diftindions. 
Citiaens, born to equal privileges, and con- 
D d 4 * ftituted 
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flituted in fitpikr'points of exterior rank, 

will trap.Tmit to ptjderlty more eqjaal pro-* 

portions pf t the gifts .of nature. Under a 

more unequal government, where dif-* 

trndions abound, where there reigns the 

ftrongeft contraft of circumfiances, and 

where a difparity of condition has been 

cheriSied and preferved foV ages, the moral 

diverfity will be more confpicuous^,; and 

civil dillmdions long maiiltained, will open 

a fource of natyral diftuwSlions in fiicceed- 
«• 

ing times. Hereditary charaderiftics ac¬ 
cordingly attracted the attention of man-' 
kirid, in fome degree, under all the antient 
government?. A regard to defeent, which 
itnounted to a fpecies of idolatry among 
Fome nations, has not been altogether ex¬ 
ploded in free and popular ftates. In the 
CJcntoo government of. Indoftan, the dif- 
:in^ion ofcafts or tribes was never'viofated 
ay promlfcuoiis commerce. Andfuch was 
he public follcitude of the Indians, about 
■ ‘ ■ the 
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llie future generation, tha*t phyfical educa¬ 
tion rnigljt be faid t^comriaence antecedently 
to birth. A guaydian was appoiated for an 
ififant yet unborri; and it was his'province 
to lay down a regimen for the mothef 
during the months of pregnancy*. 

The improvemfent of the race of cltifcensf 
was a favourite objed of Spartan policy. 
And while, with >his view, yre law* autho- 
'rifed, under; certain regulations, a commu¬ 
nity of wivfs, and even appi'oyed of croflf- 
ing the brood, they perinitted not alliances 
or intermarriages among* the different o**- 

ders of citizens. Such alliances and inter- 

• • • 

marriages were alfo expifefsiy interdicted 
by the laws of Rome, for upwards^of three 
hundred years. The free fpiritof the Ro¬ 
mans indeed at laft rebelled againft fuch 
odious diftinCtions, 'and opened to every 
citizen the way to civil honours. Yet the 

, ^ Gentoo Code, p. z8j.* 


'Homans 
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Romans theipfelves, after fo glorious a 
ftruggk for privilege, .‘againft the ufurpa- 
tions of {f proud nobility, teftified, in the 
■very moment ©f vidory, their reverence 
Yor Patrician blood*. Imagination furel'y, , 
in all fuch tafes, influences the judgment 
of the people; and while it inclines them 
‘fo^i^ten to beftow unmerited preference, it 
fomeiimes elevates the charader of the in¬ 
dividuals to Wvhom that preference is given. 

« 

Men nrbly bofn are animated with the idea, 
and think themfelves called upon, in a pe¬ 
culiar manner, to emulate the virtues, and 
to fuftain the honours of their name. 

f 

• »• . 

Et Pater AnchifelJ & avunculus excitat Hedor. 

t 

They feel, not what they are, but what 
they ought to be; till at laft, by feeling 
what they ought to be, they become what 
they were not: and thus by reverencing 


the 


*• Tit. Liv. cap, 6, lib. ir. 
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• ^ 

the dignity of anceftors, they karn^ to affert 
their own. But,', inde'pendently tf fuch 
fcntiments, as well as of all the* peculiar 
incentives to true glory, there is often an 
invifible preparation of natural caufes, 
which concurs with the civil order of* 
things in prolonging the honours or even 
the infamy of ‘a race ; and hereij^tary 
charaderiftics are interwoven into the*ge- 
nius and eflence of the mind. Hence the 
milder glojies of the Falerii ; henc^ the un-' 
feeling obftinacy and infolencf of thfe 
pian blood. Anti, perhaps, it will be found 
that the judgment of thc’crowd, in thefe#i.as 
in many inftances, thoagh fwayed by ima¬ 
gination, has however a'foundation in ex-'* 
perience, and is, in part} conformable to ^ 
general laws, 

* 

*I]o vindicate the principle on which 
this judgment proceeds, let us review 
the condition of a family emerging 

froqi rude'hefs into the dignity of civil 

life. 
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life. Let us* (uppofe the founders conftl- 

» • 

tuted ift a ftate of inde|)endcnce,». and of 
decent affluence; graced vith every cir- 
cumftance that can commahd refped; im- 
ffroved by all the advantages of moral and 
' of civil culture, and exalted to a mode of 
thinking, and of ading, fuperior to vulgar 
iliintjp. Some traces of this fpirit, we may 
affirm, without being charged withtcxceffive 
refinement, are^ likely to adhere to their 
immediajte progeny, ^ut, how fcanty or 
latent*foever ibis inheritance at firft, if the 
caufes are not difcontinue'd, the conftitu- 
ticTnal effed will 'be more confpicuous in 
t}ie ^econd ^ genertition. If the former 
impreffions are not effaced, the third 
.generation will‘have their conftitution 
more ftrongly impregnated with the fame 

elements; till at laft, l!l^ happy alliances, 

• 

and by preferving the line on ^jne' fide 
long unbroken, there fhall refult an affo- 
elation of qualities, which, being con-. 
foUdated hito the conftitution, form the 

charac- 
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• ^ 

charaderiftics of a race. *Tha fame reafon- 
ing'is ea/ily transferred‘to a famifjr of aa 
ignoble line. Inftead.of compefcetK:e, inde¬ 
pendence, culture, fubftitu;e indigence, fer- 
vility, rudenefs. Extend this allotment 
over an equal feries of pofterity, and you • 
will probably reverfe all the propenfitics of 
nature. A thoulend circumftances igtieed 
may warp a conflitution from any line of 
charader, and ba deftrudive of all heredi¬ 
tary fympjoros j but if thefe fjmptoms * 
are often fpund to be concomit|nt8 qf'birth, 
and are vifible m the extremes, they will 
fubfift, though lefs appahently, in other*fi- 
tuations; and our reafoning, how fal¬ 
lacious foever, if appli^ to individuals, 
juftifies the general contlufion.. If that, 
turn of imagination, thofe infirmities of 
intclled, which mark infanity, or delirium, 
or felly, are fo often confefled hereditary, 
(hall we, not allow to all the noble endow- 
, ments and talents oT the mind, the fame 
* , • prero- 
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prerogative ?, But* there is no need to infer 

i 

from analogy whaf migljt be eftablilhed by 

the mofl copious indudlion, were it not 

tedious tO‘enumej'ate particulars, where the 

experience of common life is fo decifivcw 

• Thefe comnvanicable qualities are fubje£l to 

many contingencies; fome are obliterated ; 

othel^, checked in their growth, lie dormant 

for generations, yet again revive: it is 

only an 'afiembiage of great talents, or the 

long predominance of. fome one ftriking 

quality, that*attrads the obfervation of the 

wory. The great qualities of the laft 
% 

Athenian king flourilhed in the Archons 
for above three hundred yeairs. The Incas 
of Peru, during a far longer period, were 
‘ eminent 'for every princely virtue. The 
daughter of Scij[yio was mother of the 
Gracchi. The heroifmpf the younger Bru¬ 
tus was the heroifm of his remote *progeni- 
“tor» The houfes of the PublicolSt the 

$ . and* 
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and Valeriit were illuftrious foi; fix hundred 
years. The Dfr:V,iretaiiijng, equally long, 
their primeval charadgr, attempted the re¬ 
vival of Roman ^nrtue in t^e decline of the 
empire. And, if expedation might be raifed 
upon fuch foundations, a Briton might 
almoft anticipate fome of the adors on the 
public ftage at fome future sera. We /avd 
feen a patran of freedom in our days, infe¬ 
rior to no Roman, name, c^manding the 
* applaufe of/cnates, fuftaining the vigour of 
public councils, and leading 09 a natfon to 
glory. We hav6 feen another, of conge¬ 
nial fpirit, prefiding in tfie alfembly of life 
nobles, and difpenfmg, from jhe highell 
tribunal, juftice to the people ; 

t 

..I.— His dantem Jura Catonifm. 

I dare not mention a name among the 
living—but that the moft illuftrious ftatef- 
man of the prefent age has left pofterity, 
is matter of generous fatisfadion to the 
•Englifh nation. 


Yet 
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Yet we arc far from confidering birth as 
the criterion of jsay one perfedlon of the 
mind or. body. Neixher do we ftippofe, in 
general, <that ag exalted flation calls fortli 
the greateft talents, or is moft favourable to 
the growth,, or communication of moral or' 
intellectual endowments. Thofe in the 
miikjle ranks of life, in, a flourifliing and 
cultivated nation, promife to tranfmit 
as fair _^an inheritance ^o pofterity. The 
accefs to refinement, to culture, and to* 
civil • honours,* which is opened to them 
in the progrefs of government, allows them 
qjmhft every advantage ; while they are 
often exempted from corruptions which 
are tbftereU by^ fuperior rank. Without 
drawing invidiqus parallels, it may be af- 
firmed, that the fludluation of things, in 
our age and country, the rotation of em¬ 
ployments, the mutual intercourfes, inter¬ 
marriages, and alliances, fo often formed, 

are fufficient to blend and unite different 

• 

tempers 
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terfipers and capacities, Tq as to, prevent , 
hereditvy endowments ^rom beconfing cha- 
radleriftical of ,any One order ‘of citizens. 
Yet the fame caufes, whofe influence in 
particular families is ftill fufficient to draw 
attention, might, in other circumftances 
of fociety, have affedled the departr^nts 
of civil life, and the more general div^fjpns 
of mankind. In ancient times, when pro- 
felQIlons vrere hereditary ^ when inter-, 
marriages tamong .different clafles ^ were 
not permitted, or were held diftionour- 
able} when conjugal love was rarely .vio¬ 
lated, and genealogy Was a falhional^e 
fciencej hereditary talents woujd betnore, 
obfervable, and their inf^uence in fociety 
more ftrongly defined. Upon the whole,- 
it muft be admitted, that the charader of 

anceftors has influence on the line^ of 

» 

poftesityj and that a long feries of caufes, 
antecedent to birth, has affeded, in each 
individual, not only the mechanical and 
* E e vital 
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. vital fprin,gs, bu/, in fome degree alfo, the 
confiitutibnal arrangemerfts of hi§ intel- 
' ledual nrfcufe. The 'circmnftance there* 
fore of birth alone, may be regarded as* 
more or lefs aufpicious; and may b'C' 
allowed, on fome occafions, to heighten or 
to deprefs expedation ; but cannot, without 
palg^'le and egregious abfurdity, enter 

farther into the account, or be rendered a 

« 

.topic of dxultatipn or reprt)ach in the efti- 
mation of perf9nal merit. Iplvcrates, an 
upftart Athenian, replied with •becoming 
fpiritito a perfon of noble* birth, who had 
dared to arraign his pedigree, “ The ho- 
^ “ no«rs of ^my family begin with myfelf; 

“ the honours of yours end in you.” How 
‘ often might thofe in a humble fphcrc, ex¬ 
change places with men who fit in the 
fcabinet of kings ? how often, as in the 
Roman government, might we _caU a'Dic- 
tator from the plough ? The diftindion 
here opeowl', far from flattering the arro-. 

* gance. 
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gance, or juilifying the ufurpation^ of men, , 
if extended from individuals, and families, 
to the larger aifociatiCns of mahldnd, will 
help to explain the hiftory of the world 
with the Icall poffible violence to the com¬ 
mon prerogatives of the fpecie’s. 

A cultivated arid polifhed nation maiy^ in 

fome relpeds, be regarded as a ftanding 

family. The ofte is, r^tively' to the, 

’ greater nuanber o£ the communities of 

mankind, -what the other is, •relatively to 

the grg^ter nuniber of citizens undeij the 

• •• 
fame civil CEconomy. The condu£l of the 

one, and of the other, towards theii^fup*^ 

pofed inferiors, is often exactly fimilar. 

Both carry themfelves witli equal rnfolence, ’ 

and feem alike to forget or to deny the 

inherent and unalienable rights of ihfl 

fpecics. ‘Nations, however, as well as 

families, may have fome inheritance to 

.boaft; and the progeny of favages or bar- 

E e 2 * barians 
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barians may‘be diftinguifhable, both in 
outwarA and inwai*d foi;fn, from the pro¬ 
geny of a cnltivated people^ A long feries 
of civilization may exalt and refine certain 
pVinciples congenial to our frame. A long 
' feries of ages fpent in rudenefs or barbarity, 
may blunt and disfigure, though it can never 
oblibjrate, in any tribe, the great outlines 
of human nature. While one feries of 


caufes tends more effedually to the perfec- 
’ tion of the animal powers, another feries 
may prove more aufpicious to fome parts 


of the intellectual oeconomy. Many favage 


tstbes are remarkable for abilities in one 


line, while no lefs deficient in another. 
Some difcover fhigular, and almoft incre- 
, dible propenfitiee to manners approaching 
to brutality. The indocility of others is per¬ 
fectly aftoniflring. And in general, as if re- 
luClant to diveft themfelves of the habits of 
their anceftors, they /hew an unfitnefs to re¬ 
ceive the grapes and refinements of poliflied 

life.' 
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life. Such appearances arc afcribed by 

c * * * * 

lortie writers to a»,fixcd*,and immutable di- 
verfity in the races *of mankind.; and the , 
•regions that by accidei\t have been the 
.fcene of rudenefs and barbarity, are pointed 
out as the permanent and natural habita-* 
tions of inferior mortals. But thefe innate 
and conftituiiorjal dilFerences have^^ecn 
ilicwn, in the preceding pages, to belluc- 
. tiiating and contingent; aJid , therefore 
confiftcnt with parity of^ rank, and one 
common ongm or naiicms, ^ 

AU 3 w to the moft tmpromifmg "tribes 
fuch advantages in the political fcene, as be- 
long occafionally to the rudeft vulgar, under* 
any civil ellablifhment;, and as the latter 
emerge into dignity among their fellow- 
citizens, fo fhall the former among the 
fociety of nations. • The inheritances of all 
theVamiiies within a fate, reckoning from 
its firft foundation, are, perhaps, nearly ba- 
E c 2 * lanced 
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lanced in the revolution of the great year 
of government. Xheinlveritancesof tribes 
and nations* in all countries of the globe, 
may be alfo balanced in the revolution of 
tliat greater year which completes the def- 
tiny of man.' 

" Illpftrious rank is no more to be regarded 
as a criterion of perfedion in forming the 
general eftimat^of nation^ than in forming 
the particular eftimate of the feyeral fami¬ 
lies of metn])er8 of the fame community. 
The greateft nation is not always bleffed 
whh the moft 'equal government, nor 
adorned with the moft accompliflied citizens. 
'^The coliedive v^dbm of a people is not to 
, be eftimated by that proportion of it which 
aduates their public councils, or even by 
.the detail of their civil government. Yet 
that government is certainly, in otve refped, 
well conftituted, that calls abilities and dif- 
tinguiflied worth into public view. Sir 

William 
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William Temple has pfonopnced this eu- 

logium^ on the ^pnftiiption of t^ie United* 

Provinces of^Iloll^nd, thougbb rather at, 

• the expence *of the i\ationaV chara<f 3 :er. 

. Though perhaps the nation, fays that 

“ writer, generally be not wife, yet the gor 

“ vernraent is, becaufc it iscompofed of the 

“ vvifeft of the .nation, which may ^ive. it 

“ an advantage over many others, f/here 

“ ability is of jnore commoa growth, but 

“ of lefs^ufe to the pubtm, if it happen's 

“ that ppither wifdom* nor ^oneftjT are the 

“ qualities which bring men to the manage- 
• • 

“ ment of ftate affairs; as they ufually do 

in this commonwealth.” It is, however, 

t » • , 

no fmall point of wifdolfi to diftinguilla f!I- 
perior worth; and the men who are difpofej^ 
to regard with juft admiration noble ta¬ 
lents, are inferior only to the men v^ho* 
p()ffefsthein. / 

But it may be queftioncad, whether the 
happieft periods, even of free governments, 
^Eeq . , are 
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I » 

are the period§ mdft conducive to the per- 
'fedions manlcind^. Perhaps the higheft 
national, as well as private virtue, is bred 
in the lGho9l of adverfity. . A nation cer-» 
taiffly may derive fplendour from thofe. 
very circumftances which fink the cha- 
radcr of its citizens. The fcience of me¬ 
chanics, which is the glory of human rca- 
fon, has enlarged the abilities, and dignified 
the afpedof nations. Yet the lower‘claffes 

of artizans and ^Jhanufadurers, in moft of 

• « 

the ciwlized go'ferpments of modern Eu¬ 
rope, who are fo inftrumentsil in promoting 
pubjie opulence and commercial prol|)erity, 
may be pronounced to be tbemfelves in a 
, ^^^te of inteKeduil debafcment, to which 
there is fcarce any^ parallel in the hiftory of 
rude barbarians. It is adive and progreffive 
, virtue; it is refinement of manners, or vi- 
gbur of fentiment, and .the habits of intcl- 
ledual exertion, which confer real honour 
on families ; it is the more general and dif- 
fufive influence of fiftiilar habit^, that ex¬ 
alts 



history of mankind. 4 as 

• • 

alts a people in a moral light, and enriches 

’ * • 

their genius for g^neraljons to coqjie. 

« ' * * 

. But the genins of man js fo flexible, fo 
9pen to impreflions from without, fo fut- 
ceptible of early culture, that between here- * 
ditary, innate, and acquired propenfities, it 
is hard to draw the line of diftindion. it 
jv'Ere necefiary that the natives of ^one 
country Ihould be bred up ^d educated, 
from their earlieft infancy,^ among the na-* 

tives of another, in order to make fair ex- 

• • 

periments with regard to original talents. 
Under *fuch circumftances, individuals are 
occafionally prefeqted to view. A Theban 
may be bred at Athens, •^n Athenian iif' ’ 
Boeotia. And, if whole tribes of mankind 

t • 

could be placed in fimilar fituations, wc 
might then indeed contemplate them in ' 
their inqate, as Well as in their acquired 
charaderiftics, obferve the one mingling 
or checked by the other, and mark, 
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in a variety, of combinations, their accu¬ 
mulated influenaSi Qualities, ^howfever, 
that refill ‘for ages ;he ch,ange of govern¬ 
ment and of climate, muft be allowed to be 
congenial and hereditary to the tribes 
among whom they are found to predo¬ 
minate. 

• # 

‘Perhaps the hiftory of the Jews fiir- 
nidles ap e*&'’.raple of a race, whofe peculiar 
qualities, thus circumftancedj have de-’ 
fcended through-a long courfe, of genera¬ 
tions. No people, it may be affirmed, 
have ever figured on the theatre o^ nations, 
with a deftiny as fingular as theirs. Their 

.i , 

hiftory, whethft drawn from facred or pro¬ 
fane records, whether regarded as miracu¬ 
lous, or in the order of nature, affords 
^ matter of abundant fpeculation. The 
i^axims of their religion and pplicy pre- 
ferved them in all the revolutions of for¬ 
tune, as a jdiftin( 3 : people. After the final 

diffolution 
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dilTolution of their gov^rnm^ent, and dif- 
perfwn all over t^ie habjtable globe, a fyf- 
tem of prejudices peculiar to.tljemfelves, 
but direded, in*its operations, to fulfil the 
ends of Providence, has preferved their ge¬ 
nealogy, and prevented alliances or inter-, 
marriages with any other race. Certain 
marks of uniformity are accordingly dif- 
rcrnible among them ia every period. 
The falne fpirit which was lb untradable 
under their own governoift, difpofed them* 
to mutiny and re&cllio,n Vhen a Koman 
province; aqd that perverfencfs of temper, 
which'led them fo often to apoftacy ^d to 
idolatry, when in poffeffioii of the true 
faith, has rendered them tjnaci’ous of^a falfii 

•f 

religion. As numerous,, perhaps, at this 

<• • 

day, as when a fettled nation, the relation 
of confanguinity, under all the various go¬ 
vernments and climates where their lolfls 
call, marks their charader. Yet, had'this 
jnfociable people'remained in their antient 

pofleffions, 
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pofiefiions, and, without foreign connediions 
or intermarriages, had fubfifted undernhe 
fame polkical eftahhAment, the moft An¬ 
gular, furply, that ever was formed, the 
lineaments of their charadfer, both of In- 
^ v/ard and outward form, had, we may well' 
believe, been ftill more ftrongly defined. 
In general it may be obferved, that the 
conAhed intercourfc of the fpecies tentis 
ultimately m the formation of a J)eculiar 
•genius and temficr. Thus, in the antient 
Germans, the \in;formity of individuals 
was as aflonilhing as the. diverfity of all 
from? every other-people; and, from the 
Angularity of thefe.appearances, the Roman 
^uftor^an fufjpofa* them a pure and diftindt 
race, not derive^ from AAa, from Africa, 

' from Italy, or from any other region 

‘■'The new hemifphere prefented^ appear¬ 
ances exadtly Amilar. The aftonifliing re- 

*, Tacit, de Mor. Germ. 


• femblance 
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femblance which was there pbfcrved among ^ 
mankind, fccras 40 evidence thaS it w'as 
peopled origin?J!y by*the fame'Vate, and at 
an xra of no high antiquity. The branches, 
though widely fpread, had probably not 
been long feparated from the common* 
ftock ; or perhaps a fimilarity in the modes 
of life contributed, more than any>other 
caufc, throughout that immcnfe continent, 
to exclude variety in the /pecie.s. . 

The hi*dory of IndoH'an, vihere tlie 
originei are fo clearly defined froro^ the 
other natives of the fame regions, might be 
mentioned as another ftriking, exanjpleof 
a genius and conftitution which confan- 
guinity has in part cont’ributed.to cherifh 
and preferve for ages. 

hen cmlgrants*from different count|?es, 
fixed in one fettlement, and under one po¬ 
litical oeconomy, preferve, however, for a 

length 
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length of time; diftinguilhing charaderiftics, 

the diveility cannot be altogether afcribcti 

to circuni'ftances poftcrior vo birth. The 

( 

temper of the Britifli nation, which is at¬ 
tributed by feme writers to local fiiuation, 
flourifhes with equal vigour in another he- 
mifphere. The fpirit which now animates 
Am^ylcan councils, was the fpirit of Briton: 
in a former age; and the Britons, in the 
fame province, are diftinguilhable from 
every qther tribe. The concourfe of fo 
many tribes proved, in the.Britilh colonies, 
a fertile fource of animofity and diflenfion ; 
and unfortunate, furely, was that policy in 
t^ie psti ent fiate, > which could fo far fubdue 
the antipathies, and reconcile the prejudices 
of fo mixed a people, as to unite them in 
one general confederacy againft her go- 
vellamenl. Yet perhaps this temporary 
and^ precarious union may diffolve apace i 
the feeds of internal difeord may revive; 
and their mutual jealoufies, if not con- 

trouled 
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trouled by fuperior wifdom, niay one day 
fbake the foundations of this rifing e,[npire, 
or reunite it to the Briylh goveraircnt. 

* ^ 

• But were all memorials of thefe fettle-* 
ments refcinded from modern annals, there 
might be obferved for ages to come, confti- 
tutional diftlndions in the fame provipce,’ 
where the greater number, from confiitu- 
tional refcmblances, miglu .btAft 'of one 
lineage with Britons. Yet, thefe refem- 
blances, and thofe dlftindlions., time’muft 
annihilate. And, from a new order of things, 
there muft finally arife that peculiar aflbeia- 
tion of qualities, which is properly c^lle4 
national, as diftinguiftiing‘‘a people long' 
under the fame phyfical and mortal oeco- 
. nomy, from the reft of the world. 

Mjjch .latitude, however, is allowed /tT 
the genius .and charader of every people, 
without violation of the generaj law. What 


• variety 
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•variety amoqg cKildren of the fame parents, 
do we obferve to fonfift.with a family re- 
femblan9e J Confiftent, in the fame manner, 

* t 

with family charaileriftics, is a certain 
national uniformity; and confiftent with 
, national chara(ft:eriftics, are the eflentials of 
a common nature, and a common defcent. 
Such varieties ought no^ to create antipa- 

f 

thits, or unhinge, or even relax the focial 
ties. On t^ie contrary, if it hold in man, 

* that croffing the brood tends occafionally 
to improvemenf, this confideration, which 
forms a natural argument,againft inceft, fo 
juftiy prohibited on political and moral 
grounds by all civilized and enlightened 
vgoveVtvmen'ts, fcuthorifes and invites all 
nations to forn? mutual connexions and 

^ t 

alliances. 

*^hu8 we may obferve raankin^d, effen- 

tiafty the fame, yet in different regions of 

the globe, varying continually from a fixed 
* « 

> ftandard j 
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ftandard; breathing at firft," if I may ufe 

'.I. • . " 

the exprdffion, unequal proportions of the 
xtherial fpirit; ’excelling in the rational, 
in the moral, or in the animal powers; born, 
with a fupcrior litnefs for refinement, for 
arts, for civil culture; or cuu-in a rougher 
mould, and by native temper more indo-, 
and wild. Yet all the capital diftinc- 
lions in individuals, families orjribes, flow 
from caufes fubfequent to bitth ; from edu- ’ 
cation, example, forms oi' government ; 
from the order ,of internal laws, from 
the maxims and genius of religion, from 
the lights of fcicncc and philofophy ; in 
fome degree from the iafalllhle operations**' 
of the external elements ; , but above all, 
from the free determinations of the will. 
To run the parallel of nations, and decide 
on their comparative perfedlions, were 4 
defign too afpiring for the Author of th^fs 
Eflays ; yet the appearances in civil life we 
may pronounce to be often dclufive. The 
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manneilj, the crimes of illiterate fa<vaQ:e 
. • 
tribes arf apt enough to appear to us in their 

full dimenfion and defornwty; but the vlok- 

.tions of natural law among civilized nations 

, have a foleipn varnifli of policy, which dif- 

guifes the cuorinit^^ of guilt. The greatnefs 

jtoo of a community dazzles the eye, and 

ff f ^ 

cofffers an imaginary value on its membcio. 
It ecliples iiie milder luftre of mofe humble 
* tribes. Yet the virtue of nations, as of in- 
divid-uals, frequently courts the fhadc, and 
the beautiful figure of the poet is equally 
applicable to both: 

Fu^fi manjl a fl«wer is born to blufli unfeen, 

And wafte its fjveetnefs on the defert air. 

« 

Hiftory, w'hich ought to be the miftrefs 
^'^f human life, affeils magnificence, and 
f^ms to defeend from her dignity in record¬ 
ing the tranfadions of little States. She for- 

« 

gets thaf men may grow lefs by,elevation, and 

permits 
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permits'thc honours of natrons to«be diftri- • 
buted by the hands of fortune. Itf is hence 
the Greeks ansi Ronlans are regarded by 
us, with a veneration fo’far above all the 
nations of antiquity. Hence Europe, in 
modern tiroes, boafts a pre-eminence that* 
fceins to infult the reft«f the world. 

h • 

It; belongs to rcafon and philofophy to 
rc-liidgc mankind ; and, unfftS^r an endlefs 
variety of appcarai\ces, more or lefs equi- 
%’()cal, to. fibferve and 'fix tiie principles 
winch afi'ect, ifi every age and country, 
the proportion of human happinefs, and of 
human perfcdlion. Let not nation^thgi, 
or individuals, regard the/hfclves as fingie 
in the creation: let them view their in-, 
terefts on the largcft fcale; let them feel 
the importance of their ftation to them- 
felves and to the f/ftem; to their contem¬ 
poraries. and to future generations j *and 
learn, from the eftabliflied ofder of fecond 

caufes. 
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caufes, to rcfpcfl, to adorn, and lO exalt 
the fpecio:. * 

Nor is the detail of the meaneft tubes 
unimportant in, phiioi'ophy. If human 
nature is liable to degenerate, it is capable 
of properdoirable iirprevement from 4he 
colledlrd wifdoin of ages. It is pleafant to 
infer-, from the adual progrefs of fOclcty, 

* • it" ^ 

the glorious‘^eHibilitics of humaff excel¬ 
lence. And, if the principles can be alTcm- 
bled into view, whlth moft directly tend 
to diverfify the genius arid charader of 
nations, fome theory may be raifed on 
th?fe foundations, that fhall account more 
fyrieinatically fo'r paft occurrences, and 
.afford fome openings and anticipations into 
the eventual hiftory of the world. 


THE END. 






